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Preface 


Teachers at both the elementary- and secondary-school levels often 
find pupils in their classes who are severely retarded in the basic tools 
of learning. There are those who may be nonreaders. Others are found 
who have great difficulty with spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, and 
English usage. Such pupils are not only handicapped when called 
upon to use these fxmdamental tools in their schoolwork, but are also 
very much at a disadvantage in successfully meeting many out-of- 
school situations. 

The number of pupils needing special diagnosis and help has be- 
come so great that many elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
have felt the need for setting up remedial programs. In general, how- 
ever, the training of teachers has not been of the type to assist them 
in carrying out such programs. Some of them are unacquainted \vith 
the basic techniques of psychological diagnosis and also lack specific 
knowledge of ways and means of remedying various disabilities even 
when the causes have been uncovered. Large numbers of teachers 
at the secondary-school level, for example, have very slight knowl- 
edge of how to go about teaching a child to read. This is partly due 
to tlie fact that in former times it was supposed that this and similar 
duties should be borne by teachers in tlie elementary schools. These 
newer problems place added rcsponsibih'tics upon teachers in our 
junior and senior high schools as well as upon administrators who 
must take the initialive in organizing adequate programs. Teachers 
in the upper grades of tlie elementary school also need special assist- 
ance in diagnosing and allevialing learning problems of tlie children 
under tlicircare. 

Tlicrc arc some educators who may still feel tliat Ujc fundamental 
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processes should be thoroughly mastered by aU pupils before they 
enter the secondary school. It is doubtful that such a goal can ever 
be entirely reaHzed. There will probably always be individuals who 
fail for one reason or another to profit as they should from their 
initial instruction. Individual differences in learning ability preclude 
the possibility of all individuals achieving mastery of a set of sldlls 
at a specified time. Furthermore, some of the basic tools of learning 
such as reading are very complex and should normally receive at- 
tention in secondary and higher schools if a satisfactory level of pro- 
ficiency is to he reached. 

This book has been written in an effort to supply teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents with concrete and practical 
suggestions for carrying out remedial programs in their schools. It is 
a guide which should be particularly useful to teachers in service at 
die elementary and secondary school levels who need specialized 
instruction in dealing with diildren with disabilities in the funda- 
mental processes of learning. The book has also been designed for 
use as a basic text in courses in diagnostic and remedial teaching 
which are offered in teacher-training institutions. 

Part 1 deals wth the problem of improving reading; Part 2 is con- 
cerned with remedial work in the areas of arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
Nvriling, and English fundamentals; and Part 3 is devoted to such 
general matters as how to make a case study and how to prepare for 
remedial teaching. 

The materials for this book have been gathered from many sources. 
One of the chief of these has been a nation-wide survey of remedial 
teaching which the writer conducted. Other valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions have been gained from working with teachers on problems 
of remedial teaclung in school systems located in various parts of the 
United States. Much has also been gained from the clinical study of 
pupib who have been brought to the University of Illinois for diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

'^e author is indebted to bis former teachers, August Dvorak and 
Arthur I. Gates, for the development of his thinking in the areas which 
comprise the subject matter of this volume. The writer’s colleagues 



at tile University of Illinois, E. W. Dolch and Algard P. Whitney, 
have provided stimulating ideas and materials which have found 
their way into this book. The students in the writer’s classes in diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching have also contributed many helpful 
suggestions. The pictures of remedial activities which appear in this 
book were largely provided by Mrs. Ah'ce Townsend Barlow, Director 
of School-Community Relations, Champaign, Illinois, schools, and 
Mr. William Kottmeyer, Assistant Superintendent of the St Louis, 
Missouri, schools. Photographs of the Ophthalmograph and the Tele- 
binocular were supplied by the American Optical Company and the 
Keystone View Company, r^ecUvely. To these, as well as to the 
many publishers who have granted permission to quote from their 
publications, the author expresses bis sincere gratitude. 


Urbana,lllinois 


GLz:^n7 M. Blair 
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PART 1 


REMEDIAL TEACHING 
OF READING 




Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The Heading Problem in the Schools 

Every teacher in our elementary and secondary school classes has 
at times had experiences with pupils who have serious difficulties in 
learning how to read. This is a very normal situation, but one which 
requires utmost skill on the part of the teacher who would help such 
individuals acquire confidence and abili^ to make progress in this 
most important aspect of learning. Remedial teaching is an integral 
part of all good teaching. It is an activity that should begin early in 
the elementary school, and should be continued through the upper 
grades and high school and on into college. That remedial teaching 
should begin early can be seen from the following quotation from 
Dolch who discusses the problem of remedial reading in the primary 
^ades. 

No matter how well the first grade teacher manages, there will be a few 
very poor readers passed on to Grade II. This is natural, and is not neces- 
sarily a reflection on the promotion system or on the first grade teaching. 
It is impossible and often undesirable to retain in Grade I all those who do 
not keep up with the group in reading abili^. And it is impossible for the 
first grade teacher to catch and to correct all the difficulties we have just 
discussed as foimd during first grade reading. Thus, the second grade 
teacher expects to receive some poor readers.^ 

The diird-grade teacher, the fifth-grade teacher, and the teacher 
of social studies in the senior high school to mention only three addi- 

* E. W. Dolch, Teaching Primary Beading, Second Edition, Champaign, Illi- 
nois, The Cairard Press, 1950, p. 409. 
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aonal levels ol tastruction will also nonnally have theit quota of poor 

readers with which they must cope. 


Eitent of Reading DisabOity in the Upper Grades 
and High School 

Evidence can be gathered from a variety of sources to show in a 
very strildng manner that a high percentage of the pupils in our 
upper grades and secondary schools possess very immature reading 
abilities. Gray has said, “Records of the achievement of pupils show 
that from 20 to 30 per cent of the pupils who enter either the junior 
or senior high school read so poorly that they can engage in required 
reading activities only with great difBculty. Indeed, some of them are 
so much retarded in reading that it is impossible for them to read 
the boohs ordinarily used at their respective grade levels.”^ 

Other evidence includes die reports of teachers and even the re- 
ports of pupils themselves. The following statement of a teacher is 
a typical one: “Time after time we find pupils in high schools floun- 
dering around helplessly only because they have been pushed on and 
on, finally arriving at the ninth or tenth grade with a reading ability 
of barely fourth or fifth grade levels.”® An Indiana high-school 
teacher brings out the same point in a letter to the author. She says, 
“If you have any special tediniques to recommend for teaching a 
freshman to read, I should be grateful We have a case of a 9B pupil 
who has entered school wlh the reading ability of a lA child. He 
tabes no English at present. I find that he has no conception of phon- 
ics, but is making rather satisfactory progress and really wants to 
Seam to read." A sixth-grade teacher is worried about her problem 
pupil, George. She says: 


Artj-Reading." Implicallom of Research for 
American Educational Research 
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George is twelve years old. He can do his arithmetic problems as well as 
any member of the class. During oral discussions he can grasp the subject 
under discussion so well that if I give him his tests orally, he will receive 
better than average grades. His problem is that he cannot read anything 
above the pre-primer level. I am not really sure that he can read the pre- 
primers for it might be merely a case of memorization. George’s parents 
and I are eager to remedy the difficulty as soon as possible. Can you recom- 
mend someone to whom we can take George?* 

That many pupils themselves recognize the seriousness of their dis- 
ability in reading is clearly shown in a recent questionnaire study 
made of Springfield, Illinois, High School graduates. When asked 
for a frank evaluation of the high-school course they had pursued, 
the suggestion was frequently made that “more training in how to 
read” should have been included in the school curriculum.® 


TABLE 1 

Reading Levels Attained by 518 Eighth-Grade Pupils 
on the California Reading Test 


HEADING GRADE 

NUMBER OF PUPILS 

4 

1 

5 

10 

6 

21 

7 

57 

8 

104 

9 

154 

10 

148 

11 

16 

12 

7 

N = 518 


Perhaps the most objective and convincing evidence of the serious- 
ness of the reading problem in the upper grades and high school is to 
be found in the statistical studies of reading tests given to large 
groups of pupils. The findings generally show that in the fypical class- 
room there are some children who read three or four times as well as 
* Letter to the writer, October 24, 1954. 

® The High School Quarterly, Springfield, Illinois, High School, November 28, 
1941. 
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others. This is tnre voth respect to both speed and comprehension of 

'“Se I illustrates the wide range of abiUty in reading that is oten 
Sound nt. a siven grade level In the spring of 1954, SIS 
were just fiLhing the eighth grade in a large and wealthy llhn^ 
school system were gjven the California Reading Test ( 

Form), It can be seen from a glance at the table that one of these 
eielith-OTaders reads no belter than the average fourth-grade child m 
the United States, while seven pupils in the same class were reading 
with twelfth-grade proficiency. Thirty-two of these pupils made read- 
ing scores which placed them at the sixth-grade level or lower. 

In another Illinois city at the beginning of the school year, 129 
junior-high-school pupils (seventh grade) were administered the 
reading section of the Stanford Achievement Test-Advanced Bat- 
tery. Of this number, 37 were retarded more than one year in read- 
ing ability-that is, made reading grades below 6.0. These individ- 
uals were selected for special remedial work in reading. Table 11 
presents the distribution of the reading abilities of this group of 
pupils. 

TABLE U 

Reading Abilities of Thirty-seven junior-High-School 
Pupils Selected for Spedal Remedial Work 


headoic CnADE 

4.(M.9 

5.3-5.9 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


15 

19 


In sUll ancrthei Illinois comunimty^ the entire tenth-grade class 
consisting of 565 pupils was administered die Iowa Silent Reading 
Test-Advanced. Table Ul shows that these tenth-graders ranged in 
reading abilities all the way from the fourth grade to the sixteenth 
pade. 

• Ray II. Simpson. Impronng TeaeWng-Learning Proce«ea, New York, Long- 
tnans. Green end Company, 1953, p. 289. 
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The three examples of reading spread and retardation which have 
just been cited were taken from Illinois schools. This condition, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to any particular section of the coun- 
try, but can be found in practically every school system in the United 
States. 


TABLE m 


How 565 Illinois Tenth-graders Rated on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 


BEADING GRADE 

NUMBER OF PUPII.S 

4 

6 

s 

28 

6 

28 

7 

73 

8 

79 

0 

73 

10 

79 

11 

56 

12 

40 

13 

46 

14 

28 

15 

17 

16 

12 


N = ^ 


When 950 ninth-grade pupils at the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School in New York City were tested it was found that 105 possessed 
reading abilities ranging from the third to fifth grade levels.^ In St 
Louis, Missouri, when 7380 eighth-grade graduates were given the 
Traxler Silent Reading Test, it was found that 2169 (29 per cent) 
read at or below the norms established for the sixtli grade.® In a North 
Carolina town tlie reading abilities of the seventh-graders extended 
from the third to the Uvelftli grade.® 

Some schools seem to have more than tiieir quota of poor readers. 

7 Stclb S. Center and Gbd^-s L. Persons, Teaching High School Students to 
Read, New York, D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, Inc., 1037, p. 5. 

8 William Kottmeycr, "Improving Reading Instruction in the SL Louis 
Sclioob," Elementary S^tool Journal, VoL 45, September, 10-14, pp. G3-38. 

*J. T. Hunt, “Wliat High School Teachers Should Kno%v atwut Indiwdual 
DifIcrcnces In Reading," TAe School Review, VoL CO, October, 1052, pp. 417- 
423. 
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Let us look at the situation at South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. “Of the 247 entering freshmen who were tested in September, 
1952, over 50 per cent were reading at or below the sixth-grade level. 
Seventeen and four-tenths per cent of these pupils tested at the sixth- 
grade level, 18 per cent at the fifth, SS per cent at the fourth, 5.2 per 
cent at the third, and 1.6 at the second. Only 20 per cent of those 
tested were at or above the ninth-grade level. Incoming freshmen at 
the mid-year in February, 1953, indicated a similar range of reading 
abilities, with 50 per cent again at or below the sixth-grade level and 
with a little less than 20 per cent at or above the ninth.”^® 

There is no question that the teachers and administrators in our 
schools realize that there is a reading problem with which they must 
deal. Following are a few direct quotations taken from letters which 
the writer has received from teachers and principals: 

"We recognize this (reading) as being one of our No. 1 problems.” 

“We are beginning our approath to definite work in this field now. Our 
teaching group is doing much reading in preparation for attack on this 
problem." 

“IVe do not have remedial reading dasses, although we hope to estab- 
lish them next year.” 

"iVe ate seriously considering the introduction of a course in reading." 
“We have no specific remedial program worthy of the name, but we have 
been working on committees this year to plan a satisfactory program for 
the future.” 

“We shall have a class in coirecUve reading in our Seidor High School 
next fall.” 


Results of Remedial Programs 


Beading Is a sUU and as such is snscepHble to training and im- 
provement like any other sWl. No matter how poorly a hoy or girl 
may at first play tennis, marked improvement is shown with prac- 
tice and expert coaching, the initially poor howler, Ukewise, after 
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many hours of practice improves his game to the point where strikes 
and spares are thrown with regularity and where gutter balls are a 
rarity. An earnest desire to improve one's reading ability followed 
by a generous amount of the right land of practice generally results 
in a surprising increase in ability to read. Some cases are more stub- 
born than others and often require careful diagnosis before the ap- 
propriate remedial work can be begun. But once the particular difS- 
culty or difficulties have been located and the remedial work has' 
been started, it is a rare case which does not respond in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

Evidence of the efficacy of remedial reading programs is amply 
documented in reports that have appeared in the educational litera- 
ture. In Brooklyn, New York, a group of third-graders who were read- 
ing at the 1.1 level were given special tutoring in small classes. After 
eight months, the group showed a 14-months improvement in aver- 
age reading ability. The greatest gain made by any one pupil was 
31 months.^^ In the New York City high schools 2202 pupils who 
were given remedial instruction in reading gained on the average 13 
months in proficiency during a four-month period.^^ 

In another experiment,^^ 21 very retarded readers from the enter- 
_mg ninth-grade class at the Evanston, Illinois, High School were 
placed in a remedial reading class for slow learners. They were first 
tested with the Gates Silent Reading Tests (Types A, B, C, D). At the 
first testing the median reading grade level was found to be 5.8. After 
thirteen weeks of remedial instruction the group was again tested 
with comparable forms of the Gales tests. This time the median read- 
ing grade on the four types of material was 7.5. 

In addition to studies which have shown reading gains made by 
pupils as the result of group remedial instruction, numerous case 
studies have indicated clearly the possibility of bringing about im- 

B. S. Slesinger, “Attacking the Problem of the Retarded Reader,” Ele- 
mentary English, VoL 31, March, 1954, pp. 144-145. 

12 Report on Remedial Reading, New York City High Schools (mimeographed). 
Board of Education of the city of New York, March 7, 1938. 

13 Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1939, pp. 128-185. 
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piovement in the reading profidency of severely retarded pupils. 
Marion Monroe reports the case of a girl named Charlotte who a 
the age oi 13 years and seven months was given a number of leading 
tests. In September, when the tests were first administered, she made 
an average reading grade score of 3.6. During the ensuing nine 
months she was given careful individual instruction by a teacher 
trained in remedial methods. When retests were administered in 
June, Charlotte’s average reading grade was found to be 7 .6. She had 
gained four years in reading ability in die short span of nine months. 
This gain on the reading tests was not the only gain made by Char- 
lotte, for, according to Monroe, her whole attitude toward life was 
changed as a result ol being able to read successfully A* 

Elaine, a high-school girl, 17 years and six months of age, was 
brought to the Educational Clinic at the University of Illinois. On 
Form I of the Gates Reading Survey Test for Grades 3 to 10 she made 
an average grade score of 4.3. She was then tutored by one of the 
writer’s graduate students who was specializing in remedial teaching- 
After 28 one-hour lessons, she Nvas given Form 2 of the originally ad- 
irdnistered reading test. The results showed that she had made a gain 
of one year and four months in vocabulary, two years and one month 
in comprehension, and one year and four months in speed of read- 
ing, her average gain being one and one-half years. Her attitude 
toward reading was also rapidly chan^g from dislike to genuine 
interest 

Many other case studies and experiments could be cited to show^ 
the direct relationship which exists between remedial instruction 
and increased skill in reading. M^erever a deliberate and well- 
planned attempt has been made to improve flie reading abilities of 
pupils, definite and permanent results have been obtained. The ex- 
tent of tJie improvement has been determined largely by the ade- 
quacy and appropriateness of the remedial techniques which have 
been employed- 
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Effect of Beading Retardation upon Personality 
Development 

Failure experiences of any kind frequently leave severe marks on 
a child's personality. A fundamental need of every individual is the 
need for achievement, and when this is rendered impossible in a 
given area such as reading, various forms of personality maladjust- 
ment are likely to make their appearance. The pupil who has failed 
to make adequate progress in reading is apt to adopt certain types 
of escape mechanisms in order to gain the recognition he desires and 
to make the situation tolerable for himself. He may compensate for 
his feelings of inferiority by displaying bullying or blustering behav- 
ior, or by developing special ability in some other activity. Or it is 
possible that he may resort to day-dreaming as a means of gaining 
the satisfactions he desires. It is a certainty that he will not look to 
reading with any sense of enjoyment Pupils who have failed miser- 
ably in developing normal reading proficiency invariably hate books 
and other types of reading materials. 

Mandel Sherman has clearly pointed out the effect of continued 
failure in reading upon the production of frustration and maladjust- 
ment in pupils. He says, 

A child may react with a deep sense of failure, not only because he real- 
izes his inability to develop adequate reading efficiency, but also because 
he constantly has to face various social pressures. He must deal with the 
attitudes of his parents, who are frequently greatly disappointed at his in- 
.ability to learn, as well as those of his fellow-pupils. He must deal also with 
the attitudes of teachers, many of whom do not understand the differences 
between an inherent reading disability and an unwillingness to learn. The 
child with a reading disability must also deal with the reaction of his play- 
mates, who certainly do not imderstand the complexity of a reading prob- 
lem and who frequently tend to categorize the pupil with a reading dis- 
ability as “dumb” or backward or peculiar. Thus it is not unnatural that 
frustration and its consequences play an important role in the case of chil- 
dren who have reading difficulties.** 

** Mandel Sherman, “Emotional Disturbances and Reading Disability,” Re- 
cent Trends in Reading, Chicago, The Uiuversity of Chicago, 1939, p. 130. 
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There is comiderable eviderice available that failure in reading 
may frequently be a contributing cause of juvenile delinquency a^ 
all sorts of antisocial behavior >« In this connection, Mr. George H. 
Chatfield, Director of the Bureau of Attendance of the New York 
City Board of Education, states that “no small portion of delinqueiicy 
and social and emotional maladjustment may be traced to frustration 
originally caused by difficulty or failure in the early stages of read- 

It is not only likely that reading retardation tends to cause emo- 
tional and personality disorders, but it is also probable that these 
emotional and personality maladjustments then act to further block 
progress in learning to read.’® Thus a vicious circle is set up. It 
is this circle which remedial work in reading must break up. By 
©ving the retarded reader success experiences in reading rather 
than failure experiences a big step is taken toward rebuilding his 
morale and integrating his personalty. As the result of psychological 
diagnosis and remedial treatment, many resistant children have be- 
come cooperative, apprehensive children have become self-confident, 
discouraged children have become hopeful, and socially maladjusted 
children have become acceptable to the group.’* A teacher who had 
participated in a remedial reading program made the following 
comment with respect to one of the boys who had received help from 
the work: "K. is one of our truants. We have previously had great 
difficulty in keeping him in school. He is now in one of the remedial 
reading clubs where he is responsible for telling other children 
when the group meets. His truancy first disappeared on the days the 
club met and recently he has been attending every day.”^'’ 


** Arthur I. Gates, "Maladjoslmenls Due to Failure in Readme," School 
Eiecuffce. Vol 55, June, 1938. pp. 379-380. 

Paul Fendrick and G. L. Bon^ "Delinquency and Readme,” Journal of Genetic 
rtychology, Vol. 48, March. 1936. pp. 2^24^ 

IS W’of relep-am. May 27. 1935. 

Maladjustments and Remedial Reading." 
Joonwl of Exceptional ChiUren, VoL 6. OctalKt. 1939, pp. 7-11 

ego ““•J' of cw- 

Backus. Remedial Reading: A Monosraph in 
Charaeter Education, Boston, Houston Mifflin Company, 1937, pp. Isf-ISB. 
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In a sense, every remedial reading case is at the same time a per- 
sonality case. Because of this, work in remedial reading should have 
among its chief aims the development of wholesome attitudes, the 
fostering of sustained interests, and the structuring of desirable goals. 
To the extent that such work ministers to the central needs of the 
whole child, to that extent can it be said to be successful. 

What Is Meant by “Remedial Teaching” 

Although the term “remedial teaching” is virtually self-explana- 
tory, a few words should perhaps be given to state precisely the 
meaning it wiU cany in this book. Remedial teaching, of course, has 
as one of its chief fimctions the remedying or removal of the effects 
of originally poor teaching and poor learning. It is thus concerned 
with the pupil who for one reason or another has formed ineffective 
methods of handling the tools of education. It is based upon a care- 
ful diagnosis of defects and causes, and aims to correct weaknesses 
and eliminate bad habits which may be found. 

In addition to this use of the term “remedial,” it is also employed 
in a broader sense to connote teaching which is developmental in 
its scope. Pupils are frequently found in our schools who do not 
possess any particular defects or faults which need correction, but 
who urgently need assistance in developing increased competence 
in reading and the other fundamental processes. In their cases, it is 
not primarily a problem of reteaching or the remedying of evils, but 
it is rather teaching for the first time those basic skills which are 
sorely needed and which apparently are lacking. A high-school pu- 
pil, for example, may never have learned the meanings of such words 
as symptom, employee, hostile, valiant, and inheritance. All five of 
these words are among the most common in the English language^^ 
and should be known by such a pupil. By appropriate methods these 
words should be taught. Another pupil may not know how to use an 
index, glossary, or dictionary. These are skills which are generally 

** Edward L. Thorndike and Ir\ing Lorge, The Teachers Word Book of 
30,000 Words, Ne^v York, Bureau of PubBcations, Teachers College, Columbia 
U^\’ersity, 1044. 
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needed and should Hkewise be taught In this sense remedial teach- 
ing involves taWng a pupil where he is and liom that point 
him on to greater achievement It is just good teaching in winch 
the learner and his needs occupy the focal point. 

In summary, it might be said that “remedial teaching” as the term 
is used in ibis book refers to the two foliowing types of activities : 

1. Eliminating ineSective habits and unwholesome attitudes, and 
reteaching skills which have been incorrectly learned (remedying 
defects). 

2. Teaching for the first time those habits, skills, and attitudes 
which have never been learned but should have been, and which are 
needed by pupils (developing increased competence). 

Remedial teaching is thus concerned with two types of deficien- 
cies— the presence of bad habits and the absence of good habits. The 
psychological principles involved in carrying forward the work aie 
the ones which should be used in all teaching, despite the fact that 
the specific procedures, techniques, and administrative devices may 
at times be unique. 

Summary 

Teachers in our elementary and secondary schools find that they 
are perpetually faced with the problem of what to do with the child 
who is defirient in reading. Remedial instruction in reading should 
he a normal part of the reading programs at all grade levels. Realizing 
that this is true, school teachers and administrators throughout the 
country are giving their attention to ways and means of providing 
effective remedial work. 

Surveys have clearly shown that, a large percentage of pupils in 
our upper grades and high schools read so poorly that they can only 
with e.rtreme difficulty engage in required reading activities. Many 
pxipils are found who are virtually nonreaders. Evidence, however, 
is available which indicates that the poor readers can greatly im- 
prove their abiliUes under the stimulus of an effective reading pro- 
gram. Cases are on record of pupUs who have gained as much us 
four years in ability during the short span of nine months. 
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Retardation in reading or experiences of failvne in any subject may 
seriously aflFect the personality development of pupils. Pupils desire 
recognition. When this basic craving is frustrated, certain types of 
escape mechanisms often make their appearance. These may be ex- 
pressed in the form of bullying, blustering, and other aggressive be- 
havior or in the form of daydreaming and other regressive types of 
behavior. Juvenile delinquency and all sorts of antisocial conduct 
can be traced to the humiliating effects caused by the failure of pupils 
to make adequate progress in reading. 

Remedial teaching is essentially good teaching which takes the 
pupil at his own level and by intrinsic methods of motivation leads 
him to increased standards of competence. It is based upon a care- 
ful diagnosis of defects and is geared to the needs and interests of 
pupils. 
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Identifying the Poor Readers 


In any remedial reading program, one oi the first steps is to iden- 
tify those individuals who are to receive the treatment. This makes 
it necessary to appraise carefully the reading abilities of the pupils in 
a given class or school in order that those individuals may be found 
who are in greatest need of special attention. The term “poor read- 
er” is a relative one. No one is a perfect reader. No matter how well 
a given individual may read, there is always the possibility of further 
improvement. For this reason, some schools have, in addition to a 
remedial reading program, a developmental type of program which 
encourages wide reading on the part of all pupils. This is as it should 
he, for the good readers need stimulation and guidance in achieving 
more mature reading habits as well as the poor readers. The reme- 
dial reading group, however, should be made up of those pupds who 
are most severely retarded and who need careful individual atten- 
tion if they are ever to make satisfactory progress. They are the in- 
dividuals who have as a rule a long record of failure in reading be- 
hind them and whose personalities in many instances have suffered 
thereby. Just how many pupils to include in this group would depend 
among other things upon the facilities of the school, personnel avail- 
able, and the method of organization to provide for remedial reading- 
There are a number of ways to appraise the reading proficiencies 
of pupils. These include such methods as observing pupils while they 
« study, evaluating the replies of pupils to interest inventories, noting 
how well pupils read when tested with several books of a graded 
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set of readers, studying the eye movements of pupils while they read, 
and administering standardized reading tests. As a rule more than one 
of these methods should be used in locating the "poor reader.” By 
following this procedure much more reliable and valid results can 
be secured. 


Observing Pupils While They Study 
An alert teacher can often detect pupils who need special help in 
reading by observing their behavior during the supervised study pe- 
riod or at other times when they are canying on study activities. Slow 
and inefficient readers may be discovered by noting those individuals 
who very infrequently turn the pages of the book or magazine they • 
may be reading, or who markedly move their lips while reading si- 
lently. Pupils who use their fingers or pencils to guide their eyes as 
they read along a line of print and those who turn their heads instead 
of moving their eyes as they read are also easy to identify. Poor 
readers are often restless and fidgety and frequently interrupt their 
reading by looking out the window or moving about the room. Such 
symptoms may indicate that the materials are unsuited to the pupil’s 
abilities or interests. At least it represents a situation which should 
be carefully looked into for possible connections with reading dis- 
ability. Many other poor study habits, such as inability to use a table 
of contents, index, glossary, and dictionary, may show up under 
classroom observation. 

Using Interest Paventorics 

By means of interest inventories which the teacher may devise 
and administer to pupils it is possible to locate those who do not like 
to read and who seldom read anything but assigned materials. These 
individuals are invariably poor readers. Even if standardized read- 
ing scores should show such pupils to be practically up to grade, tlio 
eWdence is still clear that remedial work is needed. For instruction 
in reading lias not accomplished its purpose until eacli individual 
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Using Graded Sets of Books 

As a supplementary device in appraising the reading ability of a 
given pupil, graded readers or other graded sets of books may be 
used. If it is thought that a pupil reads at about the fifth-grade level, 
he can be asked to read a few pages from a fifth reader or other book 
of fifth-grade difficulty.* Following this, his comprehension of what 
he has read should be tested by means of a series of questions. If he 
fails on half or more of the questions it is probable that the book 
being used is too difficult. He then should be asked to read from a 
book at the fourth-grade level. This procedure should be carried 
on until the grade level is found where he reads with facility and 
understanding. Often it is desirable to have a pupil read different 
types of materials at the various grade levels before reaching a con- 
clusion as to his reading status. A child who reads scientific mate- 
rials poorly may do much better when confronted with historical 
materials and vice versa. 

Studying Eye Movements During Reading 

In 1879 Javal, a French physiologist, observed that a person's eyes 
move in a series of jumps along a line of print during the reading 
process. This discovery led to further research in this field by Dodge, 
Judd, Buswell, and others. They discovered that it is possible to tell 
whether an individual is a good reader or a poor reader by observing 
his eye movements while he reads. Good readers make few fixations 
. and few regressions when reading a given line of material, while poor 
readers require many fixations to cover the same amount of reading 
matter, and regressions are more numerous. For example, it has 
been found that the average second-grade child’s eyes require about 
200 hops (fixations) to read 100 words but an average high-school 

2 Today’s Work-Play Books, published by The Macmillan Company, Ne\y 
York, or Tlic New Basic Readers, published by Scott, Foresman ana Qropany, 
Chicago, are examples of graded readers which can be used for thfa purpose. 
Other graded lists of books such as Adtxnturc with Books, publiiheti by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, axe also of \'alue in approxi- 
mating a pupil's reading level. 
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pupil’s eyes stop only about 93 times in reading the same number of 
words. In like manner, the typical second-grader’s eyes make 50 re- 
gressive movements per 100 words in contrast with 17 such move- 
ments for high-school pupils. Table IV gives eye-movement norms 
for individuals in the various school grades. 


TABLE IV 


Eye-Movement Norms for Pupils of Varying Grade Levels® 
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It is clearly seen that changes take place in the nature of an indi- 
vidual’s eye movements as he reaches greater maturity in his reading 
ability. Thus the pattern of a pupO’s eye movements gives a definite 
clue as to the level of his reading proficiency, all other things being 
equal. It is, of course, necessary that a check be made to see whether 
Ae pupa comprehends what he reads while his eye movements are 
being observed. 

Eye movements during reading are symptoms of the processes 
a ng p ace in the central nervous system. When a person improves 
his reading ability, his eye movements also change their character. 

Judd has concisely stated this relationship between reading abil- 
ity and eye movements as follows: 


differSt Srf? ol a single individual taken at 

by eyesfs >'“8* taken 

the dS^ P‘8' “‘'atlily increased Ld that 

they did when the first ^ ^ coordmate belter than 

!aa^lS9.p’'i8?'’' ““““““I Boston, Houghton Mfflin Com- 
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of the eyes are mere symptoms. The eyes in this case are servants of the 
brain, which is the seat of the neural procjesses conditioning understanding. 
The eye-movements themselves are not the subjects of educational con- 
cern when reading is being taught. The eyes are the receiving organs, not 
the interpreting centers. They are, however, so near the interpreting cen- 
ters that they reflect very directly what is happening in these centers. 

Hence it is clear that while the study of a pupil’s eye movements 
during reading will give a measure of his reading ability, it is equally 
clear that the remedial work should not be directed toward the train- 
ing of eye movements. The remedial work should consist chiefly in 
providing appropriate reading experience for the pupil. The eye 
movements will then take care of themselves. When properly used 
as a measure of reading maturity only, eye-movement records are of 
definite value in identifying poor readers. In general, this method 
should be used only to supplement odier evidences of poor reading 
ability on the part of the pupils. 

An instrument known as the Ophthalmograph^ has been perfected 
which photographs the eye movements of the pupil ns he reads a 
fifty-word paragraph. (See Plate 1, opposite page 48.) “The principle 
of this camera is based upon the fact that rays of light projected upon 
the corneas of the eyes \vill be reflected. These beams can be used to 
activate a sensitized plate, the photographic film, and to make images 
upon the film. Rays of light are projected from two sources to the 
eyes. Tliese comeal reflections are then focused by means of two 
telescopic lenses into a camera in which a 35 mm. film is moving, 
actuated by a synchronous motor at the rate of half an inch per sec- 
ond.”® As soon as the pupil has finished reading the selection he is 
asked ten true-false questions on what he has read. Following this 
the film can be removed from tlic machine and developed.’^ Figure 1 

“Manufactured by Uic American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

“Stella S. Center and Glad^-s L. Persons, reaching Ili(^h-School Students to 
Head, Ne^v York, D. Applcton-Century Company, Inc., 1937, p. 118. 

^ A model of tlie Ophlh-'ilmograph has been produced which de\-clops films 
aiitom-itically. Eight minutes after tl>c cj'c movements of a pupil have l>cen 
j>hotocTaph«l, tlic film Is ready for study. Tliis nc%v-t^pc Ophlmlmograph is 
reproduced in Pbto 1. 
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presents, in a diagrammatic way, the reading graph of a pupil whose 
eye movements were photographed in the clinic at the University of 
Illinois. In reading die first Hne of print, fills pupil’s eye fixated six 
times (each little downstrcike lepiesenU a fixation). It is also noted 
that one of the six fixations was a regression. For the second line of 
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reading matter the film shows that the eyes made five fixations. No 
regressions are found in this line. The third line has four fixations; 
the fourth line has five; the fifth line has five; the sixth line has seven 
fixations, two of them being regressions; and the seventh and last 
line shown in Fig. 1 has only four fixations with none of them being 
regressions. 

In analyzing such a film the first and last lines are ignored and the 
record is taken from the five middle lines. This procedure is followed 
because the first and last lines are often not typical of the individ- 
ual’s regular eye-movement habits. The five middle lines represent 
the eye movements made in reading 50 words. Referring again to 
Fig. 1, we see that this pupil required only 26 fixations in reading 
these fifty words. Of these 26 fixations in reading, only two were 
regressions. On the basis of 100 words this would be 52 fixations and 
four regressions. This indicates that the pupil whose film is shown 
here is an excellent reader. The average high-school pupil makes ap- 
proximately 93 fixations per 100 words with 17 of them being re- 
gressions, whereas a poor reader in high school would make many 
more than this. One high-school girl whose eye movements were 
photographed in the Educational Clinic at the University of Illinois 
made the following record: 

Film A 182 fixations per 1 00 words 

60 regressions per 100 words 

Film B 202 fixations per 100 words 

52 regressions per 100 words 

This indicates a reading maturity scarcely above the second- or 
third-grade level. 

If the Ophthalmograph is to be used in appraising reading ability, 
several photographs using different materials should be made for i 
each pupil. Experiments have shown that unless this is done unre- 
liable results are frequently obtained.® 

® Hemy A. Imus, John W. M. Rothney, and Robert M. Bear, An Ecaltiathn 
of Visual Factors in Reading, Hanover, New Hampshire, Dartmouth College 
Publications, 1938, p. 64. 
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Since the Ophthalmograph is a rather expensive instrument, it has 
not been widely used in schools. It is doubtful if it is particularly 
needed in the practical remedial work of a school since there are so 
many other ways of identifying die poor readers. If a rough appraisal 
of eye-movement habits in reading is desired, either the Miles Peep- 
hole Method or the Mirror Test gives very satisfactory results and 
the expense involved is nothing.® 

The peephole test consists in having the pupil read a selection 
which has been mounted on a card throu^ which a hole about three- 
sixteenths of an inch has been pierced. The teacher, holding the 
card before the pupil’s eyes, peeps through the hole from the reverse 
side, and observes the number of fixations and regressions per line 
the eyes make during the reading performance. When this method 
is used it is a good plan to count the fixations at one time and the re- 


gressions at another since it is difficult to keep a record of both 
movements simultaneously. The mirror test consists in placing a 
small mirror on the left-hand page of a book while the pupil reads 
the right-hand page or vice-versa. The teacher stands behind the 
pupil and looks over his shoulder into the mirror where his eye move- 
ments can be readily observed. With a IMe practice a surprising de- 
gree of accuracy can be obtained in counUng regressions and fixa- 
tions by either of these two simple methods. 

It should be stressed again, however, that faulty eye movements 
are symptoms rather than causes of poor reading ability. When the 
rauses have been attacked and removed the symptoms will Hkewise 
^ isappear Remedial work should therefore be directed toward 

“rac“hrd.’“ “ -1*^ - 


Standardized Reading Tests 

identifying poor readers 

Z ~ ^tandardfael reading tests. 

By means of such tests it is possMe m determine with a considerable 
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degree of accuracy the grade level at which a given pupil reads. Such 
information is of great value, not only in identifying the poor readers 
but in formulating plans for remedial work. The reading test, of 
course, need not be used alone but may be supplemented by other 
methods, some of which have been described. 

The question of what reading test to use in appraising the abilities 
of pupils is a very important one. McCall^® has listed 97 different 
reading tests which have been prepared for use in elementary and 
higher schools, and Buros has included descriptions of 50 in his 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook.^^ Even these lists do not, 
by any means, include all the reading tests which have been pub- 
lished. All reading tests are by no means equally suitable for use in 
the remedial programs of schools. Some of the tests of this vast array 
are poorly standardized; some are difficult to administer and score; 
some have only one form; some are too easy; some are too hard; some 
are not sufficiently diagnostic; and some do not provide natural read- 
ing situations. 

In the next few pages a description will be given of a few of the 
silent reading tests which have proved satisfactory when they have 
been subjected to actual trial in schools. 

Gates Primary Reading Tests.'^ These tests are very useful in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, and with extremely retarded readers at any grade 
level. The more elementary form of the tests, kno\vn as The Primary 
Heading Tests, is designed for grade 1 and the early part of grade 2. 
The Advanced Primary Reading Tests are for use in grades 2 and 3. 
Both tests measure vocabulary and ability to comprehend easy mate- 
riaL Test scores are interpreted in terms of age and grade norms. Both 
the Primary, and Advanced Primary tests may be obtained in three 
equivalent forms. The time required for administering the tests varies 
from 15 to 25 minutes. 

William A. McCall, Measurement, New Yoilc, The Macmillan Company, 
1039. 

Oscar Krisen Buros, The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbool:, Highland 
Park, New Jersey, Tlie Gryphon Press, 1953. 

Published oy Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ncnv York City. 
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Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10}^ This test comes in two 
forms and is admirably suited for use in the upper grades, junior high 
school, and the first two years of the regular four-year high school. 
For the purpose of identifying poor readers it can also be used in the 
last two years of the senior high school, although it will be found to 
be somewhat easy for the more proficient readers at this level. The 
test measures four fundamental aspects of reading ability, namely: 
vocabulary, power or level of comprehension, speed, and accuracy. 
The vocabulary test and the level of comprehension test are untimed. 
This allows the pupil to demonstrate die real extent of his vocabu- 
lary, and ability to comprehend when the time factor is eliminated. 


The directions for administering this test are printed on the test book- 
let itself, as are also the norms for interpreting results. The range of 
ability measured by the test and represented in the grade norms ex- 
tends from 1.6 (middle of the first grade) to grade 13 (beginning of 
college). Because this test has been standardized on groups covering 
such a wide range of reading abilities it is especially useful for sur- 
vey purposes and for screening out poor readers at many grade levels. 

Nelson’Denny Reading Test.** This test, which is one of the best 
available for use at the senior-high-school level, is easy to give and 
very easy to score since a carbon offset renders it self-scoring. It 
wmes in two forms-Form A and Form B. It consists of two parts. 
The fim part measures vocabulary and the second, paragraph mean- 
equivalents which range aU the way from 
3.0 to 16.6 In addition to these grade norms, percentile ratings are 
avadable for each high school and coUcge class (Freshmen, Sopho- 
mom, Jmnor. and Senior). These tests are considerably more difficult 

mSin/ah vr T “ determining the 

tula nf a '•'“y “e useful in iden- 

poor reade^as well. The reading test itself is separate from 

Sheets, however, must be purchased as they are needed. 


yu*’’"'®'*™. Teachers College, Colombia Unl- 
‘ f "’>'“hed by Hooghtoo Miffli., Cmpmy, Boston. 
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Iowa Silent Reading Test, New Edition, Elementary Test}^ The 
elementary edition of the Iowa Silent Reading Test is designed pri- 
marily for pupils in grades 4 to 8. It can, however, be used with 
pupils in die senior high school who are particularly retarded in read- 
ing. It measures rate of comprehension, directed reading, word mean- 
ing, paragraph comprehension, sentence meaning, ability to alpha- 
beti 2 e, and ability to use an index. This test is one of the most widely 
used reading tests. Grade equivalents for the elementary test extend 
from 2.0 to 16.3. This gives a wide range, and makes it possible to 
appraise the reading of the very poorest readers in the junior and 
senior high school. 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, New Edition, Advanced Test.^^ The ad- 
vanced test has been designed for use in senior high schools and 
colleges. It has recently been standardized on the basis of approxi- 
mately 10,000 cases. It measures in general the same aspects of read- 
ing as does the elementary test. It has, however, a poetry compre- 
hension part not found in the elementary test. There are four forms, 
and the working time is 45 minutes. Grade equivalents are not pro- 
vided for the advanced test to the same extent that they are for the 
elementary test, but instead, percentile ranks have been given for 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13; only for the test as a whole are grade 
norms given below grade 9. Hence, it is not possible to state for any 
subtest the grade level at which a pupil reads if his ability falls be- 
low grade 9. Instead his standing is interpreted in terms of the per- 
formance of other pupils of his grade. Thus a pupil in the tenth grade 
making a standard score of 147 on rate of reading would be given a 
percentile ranking of 17. This means diat 83 per cent of tenth graders 
read faster than he, and also that 17 per cent do not read so fast. 
Since the many subtests are all separately timed, the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests are more difficult to administer than are some other 
types of reading tests. A few of the subtests are too short to give 
highly reliable results. Nevertheless, the Iowa tests are among the 
very best available. 

Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

18 Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 to 10}"^ This test measures 
four aspects of reading, namely: reading rate, story comprehension, 
word meaning, and paragraph comprehension. It can be adminis- 
tered during a class period of 50 minutes. Four forms are available. 
It is one of the least artificial of the secondary-school reading tests. 
The first part, measuring rale and story comprehension, consists of 
a story followed by a series of questions. Part Two measures vocabu- 
lary by means of 50 words us^ in context. The third part contains 
six paragraphs dealing with different subjects. Each of these is fol- 
lowed by a group of questions. Grade norms are given but do not 
extend below 7.0 or above 10.9. 


Trader High-School Reading TestM This test, which has been de- 
signed for use in grades 10, 11, and 12, comes in two forms. It meas- 
ures rate of reading, story comprehension, and finding the main ideas 
m paragraphs. The general arrangement U similar to the test for 
grades 7 to 10. It does not, however, have a test for vocabulary, but 
one IS m preparaUon and should appear at an early date. The norms 
consist of median scores for grades 10. 11, and 12, and percentile 
mtogs for parts of the test as weU as for the total comprehension 
seme. Grade equivalents, however, do not extend below 10 5 or above 


available at 

? grades 

7 to oTndlrAT a ^ I”'™cdiate test for grades 
I to tola! 8-''- 8 ‘o 1^- Each test is Jvided 

hensta MtllC “"-F- 

into smaller seeM™“\”'n " are sUll further subdivided 
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Diagnostic Reading Tests.^^ This comprehensive series of tests has 
been developed by the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests. 
Survey tests for screening out poor readers are available for grades 
4 to 6, and grades 7 to 13. Also included in the battery are detailed 
diagnostic tests especially designed for grades 7 to 18. The Diag- 
nostic Battery includes the following parts; Section I, Vocabulary; 
Section II, Comprehension— silent and auditory; Section III, Rates 
of Reading— general, social studies, and science; Section IV, Word 
Attack— oral and silent. Alternate forms have been prepared for both 
the survey and diagnosb'c tests. The test norms are based upon a 
population of approximately 30,000 pubh’c school pupils, and 10,000 
college freshmen. 

SRA Reading Record^^ This test measures achievement in ten 
reading skills: rate, general comprehension, paragraph meaning, di- 
rectory reading, map-table-graph reading, advertisement reading, 
index usage, technical vocabulary, sentence meaning, and general 
vocabulary. The material is useful for pupils in grades 8 to 13. Data 
obtained should help teachers answer such questions as, "Is this 
pupil reading up to par for his grade in school?” "If he is below par, 
where do his weaknesses lie?” Profile sheets are available which are 
useful in planning remedial instruction. Administration time for the 
test is 40 minutes. Only one form is available. 

Schrammel-Gray High-School and College Reading Test.^^ This 
is designed for use in grades 7 to 12 and for college Freshmen. Two 
equivalent forms of the test are available, each of which is com- 
posed of 25 paragraphs of reading material. Each paragraph is fol- 
lowed by several objective questions covering its content. There are 
altogether 100 questions for each form of the test The test yields 
three significant scores. First the gross comprehension score, which 
consists of the total number of questions answered correctly on the 
paragraphs read. Second, the rate score, which is based on the num- 

20 Published by the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., Kingscote 
Apt 3G, 419 West 119th Street, New York, New York. 

21 Published by Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

22 Published by the Public SchoolFubHdung Co., Bloomington, Ulinois. 
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ber of words read per minute during a 25 minute period. Third, the 
comprehension-efficiency score, which fa a ratio between the pupil’s 
gross-comprehension score and his rate score. Norms are supplied for 
each of these three measures of reading ability. The norms are ex- 
pressed in terms of percentile scores for the following grades: 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12 and for college Freshmen. The mechanics of the test are 
excellent and it is arranged in such a way that a natural reading situa- 
tion is employed. The person reads for 25 minutes without interrup- 
tion, and his ability is inferred from this 25 minute sample. 

Other Silent Reading Tests. Some of the silent reading tests most 
used in elementary and higher schools have been listed and briefly 
discussed. There are many others which may be used to identify 
poor readers. Among them are the following: 


kcUey-CTcene Reading Comprehension Test, (grades 9-12 and college 
Freshmen), Yonkers-on-Hudson. World Book Company. 

T«t« nv* Test, (grades 4-6), Ohio Scholarship 
T«U. Ohio State Department of EducaUon 
i/aggcrty Reading Examination, Sigma 1 (grades 1-3), Sigma 3 (grades 
S Company. ® 

tmnSf "'“‘""S’ Elementary (grades W). In- 

Wo.ld BooSp^ YonlS-on-Hudson, 

Company pleading Test, (grades B-9), Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

(grades 7-12), Test 

Jersey, EdueaUonal'Ttstag ''"'*“‘0. Princeton, New 

B^rSmp'^y'’'' Vonhers-on-Hudson, World 

Te« Enerj-Pupil Test, of Basic SMU. 

ton Miniin Compirly.®^ <P“des 5-9), Boston, Hough- 

^“ding. (grades 2-3), Inter- 

Book Company. (grades 7-9), Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 

Fublicalions, Teasers New York, Bureau of 

Univer^^^^ 

‘”g opacity and Achievement Tests, Primary 
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(grades 2.5-4.5), Intermediate (grades 3-^), Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 
Book Company. 

Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test, (grades 4-8), Minneapolis, Edu- 
cational Test Bureau. 

Gates Basic Reading Test (grades 3-8), New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

NeJson-Lohmann Reading Test, (a separate test for each grade, 4 
through 8), Minneapolis, Educational Test Bureau. 

Developmental Reading Tests, Level II (grades 5-7), Level III (grades 
6-8), Minneapolis, Educational Test Bureau. 

Appraising Oral Reading Ability. In diagnosing a reading case, it 
is often a good procedure to administer a test of oral reading ability. 
By this means it is possible to discover many things about a pupils 
reading technique which would otherwise escape notice. Such a test 
will reveal among other things the following: 

1. How the pupil attacks new and unfamiliar words. (Some pupils 
spell out such words, others try to sound them out, others attempt to 
guess the meaning from the context, while some possess no tech- 
nique whatsoever.) 

2. The types of mispronxmciations he makes, and his tendency to 
make reversals (toea for saw, war for rau>). 

3. Any vocal defect he may have such as stuttering or clutches. 

A most useful test for measuring oral reading ability is the Gray 

Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs Test.^^ This test consists of 
a series of 12 short paragraphs arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty. While the pupil attempts to read them the teacher keeps a 
record of (1) the time required for each paragraph, and (2) the num- 
ber and lypes of errors made. Norms are provided with the test which 
make ft possible to compute the pupifs oral reading grade. This can 
be compared with his silent reading grade which has been secured 
from administering the usual type of silent reading test. 

Another excellent test of oral reading ability is provided in the 
reading section of the Wide Range Achievement Test.^* This test, 

23 Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

2^ Wide Range Achievement Test: Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic from Kinder- 
garten to College, by Joseph Jastak and Sidney Bijou, Revised 1943. Test blanks 
may be secured from Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York- 
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like the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs Test, must be 
administered individually to the pupil. Grade norms are provided 
which extend from below the first grade up to and beyond the col- 
lege level. The author of this test recommends that the errors made 
by pupils be classified according to one or more of the following 
types: (1) strephic, (2) phonic, (3) ideational, (4) expressionaL 
Stiephic errors include “confusions of single letter forms such as h, 
n, m, u, v, w; t, 1, f; b, d, p, q, g, y, k; reversal of letters within words 
and words within sentences and most omissions of letters and words. 
Phonic errors are defined as “confusions of two or more sound values 
corresponding to the same symbol.” Ideational errors consist of 
guesses and additions caused by “resort to context clues or incom- 
plete letter clues in partial or total disregard of the objective symbol 
pattern.” Expressional errors are those resulting from “misplacements 
of the stress in polysyllabic words” or from “incorrect intonation of 
phases and sentences expressing an idea."*® 

A third important measure of oral reading ability that has been de- 
veloped U the Gilmore Oral Reading Test.^^ It provides the teacher 
with a list of difficulties encountered by a given pupil in his attempt 
to read orally ten paragraphs. This test is useful in appraising the per- 
formance of pupds in grades 1 through 8 or in higher grades if read- 
ing retardation is severe. This device comes in two equivalent forms 
-A and B, and requires an administration time of about 15 to 20 
minutes. It has been carefuUy constructed and possesses excellent 
norms for evaluating oral reading ability. The first page of the record 
blank used with the Gilmore test is shown in Fig. I 

teacher vdll find valuable in appraising oral 
rradmg shlls are the Leacell Analytica Oral Reading Test?' the 
nci rTtot OiSiculty?^ and the Gates Diagnostic 

Witanpon, Dela- 

vcTjily. ^ Pubheabons, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 



Gilmore Oral Reading Test 


by John V. Gilmore 


RECORD BLANK 



5ummory Check lul of Oif/ieuftiei 


_ Man? tulstitutiQBa 
_ Raliitual mUprosuscIataons 
_ Jfasy frards pra&cuDced br 
_ Habitual dia^gard e! punctuatioti 
_ RaUtual insertiona 
_ Habitual hnitatloaa 
_ Habitual repetitioBa 


_ 'Word-by-wofd reading 
_ Reoda la monotoae 
_ Stnined, bigb^Ubed T^CB 
— Volume too loud 
_ Volume too ao(t 



PIC. 2. FIRST PAGE OP TIIE RECORD BLAKE USED Wmi THE GILMORE 
ORAL READING TEST 
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Some pupils make many euors on an oral reading test, and yet 
comprehend fairly well on a silent reading test. Such individuals 
rely heavily on the context of what ttiey are reading to give them the 
meaning. This technique, of course, sometimes fails them and serious 
blunders are committed. Errors revealed by observing a pupil read 
orally should be corrected at the earliest possible moment, for good 
oral reading is the foundation stone of good silent reading. 

If a standardized oral reading test is not available to the teacher, he 
can use any suitable reading passage to diagnose the pupil’s char- 
acteristic oral reading habits. It will be impossible, of course, to com- 
pute an oral reading grade by this method. Nevertheless, much valu- 
able information can be secured which should point to appropriate 
remedial procedures. In Plate 4 facing page 80 a seventh-grade 
teacher is shown recording the types of oral errors a pupil makes 
when reading a book. 

Rehabihty and Validity of Tests. A test which is to he used in 
study of a given individual should be both highly reliable and valid. 
A test is reliable if it measures cousistently whatever it does measure, 
and valid when it measures what it purports to measure. Tests which 
have reliability coefficients of less than .90 may be useful for com- 
parison of groups, but are not very satisfactory for purposes of indi- 
vidual diagnosis. The reliabUity and validity coefficients of tests are 
often given in the manual of instructions which comes with the tests. 
Schools would do well also to compute such coefficients from the 
results obtained from their own use of them.®® 


Informal Teacher-Made Tests of Reading 
Schools which are not financiaHy able to purchase standardized 
es 0 reading need not for that reason omit entirely the testing of 
theu pupils reading skills. Teachers can devise many types of tests 
Nvffich can be used in identifying the poor readers in a class or 


]. P. reliability and validity of tes* 

Edition. New York. McGraw Hill Psychology and Education. Secon 

Mc^,raw.MiU Book Company, Inc.. 1950. Chaps. 17, 18. 
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For testing speed of reading, a practical plan would be to have all 
the pupils begin at a certain page in their textbook (at a place not 
yet reached in the work of the class) and read as rapidly as they can 
for 10 or 15 minutes. At the end of this time the teacher should have 
the pupils stop and mark the place tfiey have just finished reading. 
The number of words read during the time allotted can he counted, 
and from this can be computed the average number of words read 
per minute. In order to be sure that the pupils really read the num- 
ber of pages or words which they report, it is advisable to test them 
with a few comprehension questions covering the material used in 
the speed examination. Odier materials than those found in text- 
books can also be used in evaluating speed of reading. Magazine ar- 
ticles, newspapers, novels, or almost any other type of reading matter 
is often appropriate. If a group is being tested, it is of course neces- 
sary that a sufficient number of copies of the same selection be avail- 
able so that each pupil may have one. 

In measuring reading comprehension, the teacher can also con- 
struct his own tests. Materials from books or articles may be used, or 
the teacher may write his own selections and have them mimeo- 
graphed. Carefully prepared questions covering the materials read 
should be provided each pupil after he has had time to read the 
selection or selections. These can be mimeographed and handed to 
the pupils or written on the blackboard. In measuring level of com- 
prehension, it is better not to employ a time limit, since the object is 
to find out if the pupil can really understand what he reads. Types 
of questions which can be employed in evaluating comprehension 
are the lollowing! 

1. Questions which measure ability to understand stated facts. 

2. Questions which measure ability to comprehend facts that are 
implied. 

3. Questions which test whether the pupil is able to gather the 
central idea from a paragraph. 

4. Questions which evaluate the ability to read and understand 
questions. 

5. Questions which check the pupil’s knowledge of word meanings. 
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Informal teacher-made tests of the type just described lack na- 
tional grade norms, but they can be very useful in locatmg poor 
readers and also in indicating specific weaknesses that they may have. 

The teacher, if he wishes, may develop his own class or school norms. 

Selecting Pupfls for Kemedial Work 
After reading tests have been given or other appraisals have been 
made of the reading equipment of the pupils, which ones should be 
selected for remedial work? This question was touched upon earlier 
in this chapter, but it is such an important one that a few additional 
remarks should be made concerning it It should be emphasized 
again that every pupil needs to improve his reading techniques re- 
gardless of the fact that test data may show him to be up to grade. 

It is obviously impossible to give every diild special treatment, al- 
though it is a rare individual who possesses no reading weaknesses. 
Superior readers and average readers will in general have to receive 
whatever attention they get from regular classroom teachers. This 
fact suggests the importance of every teacher being a teacher of 
reading. 

In most schools, however, there is a sizeable group of pupils who 
have no diance of surviving in the regular classes because of the se- 
riousness and extent of their retardation in reading. This is the grO'ip 
which should have the most expert type of remedial instruction that 
is possible. 

Some schools select for remedial training all pupils who fall beloW 
tlieir grade norm on the reading tests, while other schools select only 
those pupils who are one or even two grades retarded in reading 
ability. Some select only those whose reading ability is below their 
mental ability or their ability in other school subjects. If the facilities 
for cai^g on remedial reading are limited and if the school is 
large, it is possible that only tiiose pupils might be singled out for 
special help who are at least three grades retarded as measured by 
fte s^ndardized reading tests. If, for practical reasons, it should be 
found necessary to further reduce the size of the remedial reading 
group or groups, it would probably be a good plan to retain those 
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poor readers whose mental ages far outstrip their reading ages and 
to exclude for the time being those whose mental ages do not greatly 
exceed their reading ages. What is “poor reading” for one child may 
not be considered quite so poor for another child when the mental 
ages of the two children are taken into account. Remedial training 
should, however, be extended to as many of those needing it as pos- 
sible. If the school organization and personnel are not adequate to 
handle the large number of children needing special help they should 
be expanded until they can do so. 

It is a good plan to select the pupils who are to be given special 
remedial work early in the school year, or before that time if possible. 
If classes in remedial reading are going to be organized for seventh 
graders in the junior high school, it is a good idea to have tests given 
to all the sixth graders in the school system before they come to jun- 
ior high school. In like manner, eighth graders might well be tested 
before they enter high school so that data will be available for use 
in selecting ninth grade remedial groups. 

A number of advantages result from knowing in advance of the 
opening of classes which pupils need remedial instruction in read- 
ing. In the first place no time is lost in getting the work started. Sec- 
ond, embarrassment to the pupils which might result from changing 
from one class to another or the disruption of schedules is avoided. 
Third, pupils may be quietly sectioned to the classes most appro- 
priate to their needs ^vithout their being aware that there is anything 
“special” about the class to which they are assigned. A number of 
schools have reported to the writer that their pupils who are en- 
rolled in special sections of English or remedial reading classes are 
totally ignorant of the fact that there is any distinction between the 
classes they are in and the regular ones. In such instances tlie re- 
medial classes are not labeled as such. On the time schedule they ap- 
pear as regular English classes. The only difference between them 
and the other sections is what goes on in the classroom. 

In no case should pupils who arc selected for remedial work be , 
stigmatized. In fact, the word “remedial” should never be used in 
connection with the work. No pupil likes to take “remedial” work. 
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But many pupils would like to improve their reading ability. If the 
class for retarded readers in a high school, for example, is to be la- 
beled anything except regular English, it might bear such a title as 
Modem Reading Methods or Advanced Techniques in Reading. Few 
if any pupils would be adverse to enrolling in such courses. In later 
chapters more will be said about procedures to be employed in the 
teaching of the group or groups selected for special assistance in 
reading. 


Specific Plans Used by Schools 

It was suggested previously that a variety of procedures are used 
by schools in identifying and selecting pupils for remedial work in 
reading. A few specific examples of the methods employed will now 
be given. 


Public School 233, Brooklyn, New York. In this school pupils are 
given reading tests. Any pupil whose reading achievement falls two 
or more years below the readmg norms for his grade is placed in a 
special remedial reading class. In one such class “the pupils ranged 
from eight to almost 13 years of age; from grade SB to 7A; from 0.0 
to 4.70 in reading-grade level according to standardized tests; and 
had intelligence quotients ranging from 60 to 
MadisonclUc School, Cincinnali, Ohio. All reading teachers in 
^dcs 2 through 7 nominate pupils who would profit from attending 
Uic remedial reading class. A study is made of each of these children 
° \ retarded in reading when his I.Q. is taken into 

n . ose children whose reading test achievements fall one 

uTetr.Tr? potentiaUties (as measured by 

tlic mental test) are candidates for the class 

i ' 7 '" N™ Yorfc. In September, read- 

by tar who have been designated 

7 s, i"n.or-high-school teachers as needing^ reme- 

27.ApiI. *“ Elementary En&Ush. VoL 
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dial instruction. “The results are compared with the mental age or 
expectancy level. If a pupil’s reading ability is found to be two years 
below his mental age, we recommend him for a special remedial 
reading group. Those cases whom we regard as most urgent and 
those cases for whom we feel we can do most within a short period 
of time are admitted first.”®® 

Southwest High School, St. Louis, Missouri. The teachers in the 
English Department recommend for die reading class students who 
show signs of reading handicaps. The children thus recommended 
are given the Modem School Achievement Test, Short Form— Skilled 
Subjects. By means of this test the pupil’s reading grade in speed 
and comprehension is ascertained. If his reading grade is below his 
high-school grade, he is considered for the reading class. A confer- 
ence is held with his adviser, one of his parents, and with the child. 
All are advised as to what the class will do for the child and each 
decides whether or not the child should be assigned the subject. 

Edwin Denhy High School, Detroit, Michigan. Each semester a 
survey is made of the entering ninth grade pupils. The reading ages 
and mental ages are obtained for each pupil. For those whose read- 
ing ages are two or more years below their mental ages, a remedial 
program in reading has been worked out 

Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. When the 
pupils enter the school an appraisal is made of their achievement 
records in the grades, and in addition they are given the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test. On the basis of this information and the teachers’ 
judgments, the Freshmen and Sophomores are placed in A, B, and C 
groups. The C division is made up of those pupils who are deficient 
in silent reading ability and who need further training. 

Anderson Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana. Every pupil pre- 
vious to entering high school is given a standardized reading test. 
Anyone who rates at the seventh grade or below is placed in a labo- 
ratory remedial English group. 

Roosevelt High School, East Chicago, Indiana. Shortly after the 

Hose Mohel, "The Remedial Reading Pn^am at Junior High School 240," 
High Points, Vol. 35, October, 1953, p. 25. 
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mid-term grading period, a meeting of all ninth-grade academic 
teachers is called. At this meeting instruction sheets for the selection 
of pupils for remedial work (English 6X) are handed out and ex- 
plained. Nomination blanks are also made available. A date is set 
about a week from the above meeting on which the nomination 
blanks must be in the hands of the English teachers. Those pupils 
who are nominated are called at specific periods to take the Gctes 
Si/cnt Reading Test, Types A, B, and C, the Unit Scales of Attain- 
ment, and sometimes the Olw Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability. This information is sent to the assistant superintendent who 
classifies the pupils after careful consideration. An attempt is made 
to include in the remedial reading classes only children with rela- 
tively high IQs. The nomination blank used in selecting pupils for 
\vork in remedial reading in Roosevelt High School is presented be- 
low. 


East Chicago Public Schools 
Nomination for English 6X. hv 
NaineofPupil_ 


_Teacbef 


Date ^SecU 

Co™..?c-Srv«G,.»al 

Estimate of intelligence; 

(superior; average; slow; subnormal) 

CClfic ststemmt I..-.'- _r ' 


c -c suDnormal) 

Sjwific statement or analysis of pupiFs difficulty WhTi 

what u wrong with his habits of study? ^ 


he unable to read, or 


rcmoTwZ't Slvdenls are placed in c 
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three days a week are spent with individualized unit materials which 
have been adapted to the McDade system of instruction. 

Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois. The students are selected on 
the basis of the deviation betwe^ the actual reading grade as indi- 
cated by the results of two reading tests and the reading grade ex- 
pectancy for the student s mental age. When this deviation is greater 
than two years the student is placed in a remedial class. 

Danville High School, Danville, Illinois. At the beginning of the 
semester the Thomdike-McCall reading test and the Iowa Every- 
Pupil English test are administered to all pupils of the high school. 
From these scores and personal observations of the English teachers, 
recommendations are made for the remedial classes. 

Oakland High School, Oakland, California. In the low tenth grade 
each student is given one of the standardized reading tests as well as 
a mental test. By comparison of reading and mental ages the teachers 
discover those students who need special help in developing better 
reading techniques. For this specific purpose there has been estab- 
lished a remedial reading class, composed largely of low tenth-grade 
pupils who are twelve or more months retarded in their reading abil- 
ity as judged by the mental test results. In order not to encumber 
the class with pupils of low mentality, this particular class has been 
limited to pupils whose IQs range approximately between 90 and 
110 . 

Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California. All students 
entering the senior high school with a score of eighth grade or below 
on the New Stanford Reading Test are put in the remedial classes 
where tliey are given special help for one semester. These students, 
however, are not told that they have been segregated, because it is 
felt that this might develop a feeling of inferiority on the part of 
many. 

Meriden High School, Meriden, Connecticut. Pupils who are un- 
usually poor in reading ability are given intelligence tests. If a pupil 
has an IQ of 90 or higher he is sent to a teacher who is a specialist in 
reading techniques. 

Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pupils who are defi- 
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cient in leading ability are recommended for special remedial or 
corrective instruction by their English teachers. Such recominenda- 
Uons are based upon (a) general achievement, (b) knowledge ot 
basic skills, (c) retardation in school, (d) intelligence quotient, (e) 
reading tests. 

John R. Rogers High School Spokane, Washington. The entering 
Freshmen who have shown need for help in reading, determined by 
the Haggerty Reading Examination, and the opinion of their eighth- 
grade teachers, are placed in a special reading class, for which regu- 
lar ninth-grade English credit is allowed. 

Sam Houston High School Houston, Texas. All the incoming pu- 
pils are tested, and the lowest 60 are assigned to a period in which 
the development of reading abihty is emphasized. 

Summary 

A first step in any remedial reading program is to identify those 
pupils most in need of attention. Procedures which can be employed 
for this purpose include: observing pupils while they study; studying 
eye movements during reading; using interest inventories, graded 
sets of books, standardized silent reading tests, standardized oral 
rca^g tests, and informal tearher-made tests of reading. Schools 
more frequently use standardized silent reading tests for locating 
their poor readers than any other method. 

Among the silent reading tests widely used for identifying re- 
tarded readers are the Gates Primary Reading Test, the Gates Read- 
ing Survey for Grades 3 to 10, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, the 
California Reading Tests, the Traxler Reading Tests, the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test, the DIognostic Reading Tests, the SRA Reading 
Record, and the SchrammeJ-Gray High-School and College Reading 
Test. Excellent tests of oral reading ability are the Gray Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs Test, and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 
Other ^’aluablc silent and oral reading tests are described in this 
diaptcr which may be successfully used by schools. 

After ineffective readers have been located, the next problem 
Is to decide which ones should be selected for special remedial work. 
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A good plan is to choose first those pupils whose reading abilities are 
well below their mental abilities or their abilities in other school sub- 
jects. These are the ones who are likely to make the greatest progress 
in the shortest time. The reading improvement program should, how- 
ever, be extended as rapidly as possible to include all pupils who 
are in need of special help and who can profit from the work. 

Pupils who are to be given remedial instruction in reading should 
be selected early in the school year or before that time if possible. 
Some schools give their reading tests in the spring of the year or dur- 
ing the week prior to the opening of school. Three advantages of 
kno^ving in advance which pupils are to be in the remedial classes 
are (1) no time is lost in getting the work started, (2) pupils are saved 
die embarrassment of being shifted from one class to another after 
the semester is under way, and (3) pupils may be quietly sectioned to 
the class designed to meet their needs wthout their knowing that 
there is anything "special” about their class. 

Pupils selected for remedial work should never be stigmatized or 
made to feel that they are different or inferior to other pupils. The 
special reading classes should not be labeled “remedial.” At the ele- 
mentaiy-school level the classes can, for example, be given regular 
grade designations such as Miss Jones’ section of fourth-grade read- 
ing. At the junior- or senior-high school levels if the classes are to be 
called anything other than regular English, they might carry such 
tides as Modem Reading Methods or Advanced Techniques in Read- 
ing. 
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Chapter 3 


Determining the Cause of the 
Reading Disability 


After the retarded readers have been identified, a careful diagnosis 
of each pupil should be made in order to find out, if possible, what 
lies at the bottom of his difficulty in reading. If the particular cause 
or causes ran be determined, appropriate remedial measures can 
more certainly be tahen. As long as the cause of the reading disabil- 
ity remains a mystery, specific and intelligent remedial work Is well- 
n gh impossible. In such an event, “shotgun” methods have to be re- 
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Poor Visual Perception 
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in sight-saving classes various aids have been supplied for children 
who are nearly blind. But in regular school classes little attention is 
often accorded to pupils who are suffering from rather severe visual 
defects. It is possible for such defects to interfere with the child’s 
progress in reading. A child whose eyes are not functioning properly 
may suffer from headaches, eyestrain, nervous tension, and other ail- 
ments which may make reading a very unpleasant activity. Further- 
more, his perception may be so poor that he will have trouble in dis- 
tinguishing one word from another. 

It is not to be inferred from what has been said that all individuals 
who suffer from visual defects are also retarded in reading ability. 
There are numerous studies which show that many pupils have ac- 
qubred excellent reading technique in spite of poor visual equipment. 
The fact, however, that visual deficiency may be an important factor 
in the reading retardation of a given individual makes it most im- 
portant that the diagnosis include a thorough ocular checkup. 

There are several tests which can be employed by teachers and by 
schools to appraise the visual equipment of pupils. Some of them 
will now be described and a consideration of their merits will be 
given. 

Keystone Visual Survey instrument- This apparatus^ also known 
as the telebinocular is shown in Plate 2 facing this page. It checks in a 
very exhaustive manner the visual eqiupment of a child. It not only 
screens out those individuals who are nearsighted, farsighted, or have 
astigmatism, but it also measures vertical imbalance, lateral imbal- 
ance, far-point fusion, binocular visual efficiency, near-point fusion, 
and stereopsis level. The materials for this test are mounted on stereo- 
scope cards and are placed in the telebinocular, which is in reality an 
elaborate stereoscope. The test can be given by a schoolteadier, the 
school nurse, or psychologist, as little training and study are needed 
to administer it. This test is not only more comprehensive than most 
vision tests but has the distinction of being the first one devised to 
appraise the coordination of the eyes under conditions similar to 
those involved in reading. 

1 Distributed by the Keystone View Compaoy* Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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Betts^ has listed the chief factors which contribute to the validity 
of the test as follows: 

1. Each eye is tested independently xoMe both eyes are seeing as ha- 
bitually. This is accomplished by having a stereoscopic pair of photo- 
graphs before the eyes. To all appearances the right-eye and left-eye 
halves of the slides are identical except that the small test objects are 
omitted from the right-eye half while the left eye is being tested an 
vice versa. This is achieved without the subject being aware of the 
phenomenon. 

2. Binocular coordination which is suspected as being essential to rapid 
and efficient reading habits is appraised. Muscle balance, book dis- 
tance and blackboard distance fusion, and eye coordination power 
are tested. 

3. Two-eyed visual efficiency as well as the acuity of each eye is tested. 

The telebinocular has become a part of the standard equipment of 
many reading clinics, and considerable numbers of schools have 
purchased it. It is not meant to take the place of a regular ocular 
examination by an eye specialist. It is merely a survey test to pick 
out those individuals who need further examination. The school- 
teacher or psychologist does not make any prescription on the basis 
of the results found. The recommended procedure is to refer to a 
competent oculist those individuals who fail the telebinocular test. 
Two studies* have shown that the telebinocular sometimes indicates 
that pupils have visual defects when further examination does not 
reveal this to be the case. This, however, is not such a serious type of 
error, as it is much better to refer a pupil for an examination who 
docs not need one than to overlook a pupil who is in need of ocular 
attention. As a simple screening device the Keystone telebinocular 
is probably as good as any test which is now available for teachers 
to use. 


. * and Correction of Reading DifficulHes. Evans- 
ton. lUinois, Row, Petenon & Company, 1936, p. 164. ^ 

AppnusaJ of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception Tests 
r^cholosy. VoL 

I Vaon-TcSng Method, to Schools,” Slgh(-Soi> 

<nglJerfeu;,\oL9,Mapch,l939.pp.47.^2. ^ 
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Eames Eye Test. Another visual test which gives reliable results 
and which is exceedingly easy to administer is the Eames Eye Test.* 
It screens for visual acuity, nearsightedness, farsightedness, muscu- 
lar imbalance, fusion, and astigmatism. These various subtests are 
scored as either “Passed” or “Failed.” The fact that the test costs so 
little, is so simple to use, and yet checks such a wide range of visual 
defects makes it an unusually appropriate test for school use. 

Snellen Chart. In the event that the Keystone telebinocular or die 
Eames Eye Test is not available, die teacher or school psychologist 
can use the simple Snellen Chart® for detecting nearsightedness and 
for measuring visual acuity. When die Snellen Chart is used, die 
acuify of vision is expressed in die form of a fraction. The numerator 
of the fraction corresponds to the number of feet at which the pupU 
stands from the chart, while die denominator contains the number 
of feet at which the average person can read the given lines of letters. 
The typical procedure is to have the pupil stand at a distance of 
twen^ feet from the chart while one eye at a time is tested. This is 
then followed by examining the pupil with both eyes functioning. 
Normal vision is 20/20.® If a person makes this score, it indicates that 
he can see at 20 feet what the average person sees at 20 feet. If a 
pupil cannot read more than the fifty-foot line at a distance of 20 
feet, his record would be 20/50, which indicates that at 20 feet 
he reads what the ordinary person reads at 50 feet. This, of course, 
indicates a radier marked visual defect. If an individual can read 
the fifteen-foot line at a distance of 20 feet his record would be 20/15, 

*■ Handled lay Hie V^oiVd Book Company, YoEis.«5S“on-HMdson, New Ywk, aad 
Chicago, Illinois. 

0 Distributed by the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
The Lowell modification of the Snellen Chart is handled by the C. H. Stoelting 
Company, Chicago. This chart also contains two colored lines, one a red and the 
other a ^een, which are useful for obtaining an idea of the pupils color percep- 
tion. Snellen Charts are also published and distributed at cost by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

® The Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association wth the 
cooperation of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness has suggested 
that a line on the Snellen Chart be considered as failed when an individual 
makes more than two errors in reading that line. 
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which signifies that he has better than average eyesight. If a pupil 
does not have at least 20/40 vision, that is, if he cannot read the 
forty-foot line at a distance of 20 feet, he should be referred to an 
eye specialist for an examination. Pupils who show symptoms of 
eyestrain should be recommended for examination even though 
their vision is 20/20. Although die Snellen Chart checks very well 
general acuity and nearsightedness, it is not of much use in detect- 
ing the refractive errors of farsightedness and astigmatism. 

Astigmatism, which results from the uneven curvature of the cornea 
and which prevents the pupil from seeing clearly in all meridians 
can, however, be easily detected by using any one of several astig- 
matic charts which are available. The “clock dial” chart and the 
Verhoeff type chart are among the ones most frequently used.^ The 
astigmatic charts ate as easy for a teacher to use as are the various 
types of Snellen charts. If the results of the testing indicate that a 
pupil has astigmatism, he should be advised to consult a competent 
eye specialist. 


A, M. A. Rating Reading Cord. Another very useful vision test 

r A.M.A. Ratine Reading 

Card. One side of this card is reproduced in Fig. 3. In taldng the 
est, one “‘ a time is tested with the other being covered. The 
rarf should be held at eracUy 14 inches from the eye. To ensure that 
*.s distant « m^toined. it is a good plan to attach the card to one 
end o! a strck which is 14 inches long. The other end of the slick 
be placed against the forehead while the card is being read. 
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Any pupil who is unable to read the majority of the words in the 
first line, or all the words in the second line, should be referred to 
an eye specialist for further study. This simple test is easy to ad- 
minister and screens out very adequately pupils with weak eyes 
and those whose eyes are grossly myopic. It does not, however, 
check for astigmatism, muscular imbalance, and other defects such 
as are detected by the Keystone telebinocuJar. It is, nevertheless, a 
valuable little test to have at hand for quickly determining whedier 
or not a pupil sees well enough to do the ordinary reading which is 
required of him. 


Poor Auditory Acuity 

It is not known definitely to how great an extent poor hearing 
may be a casual factor in producing retardation in reading. A study 
by Bond® showed that among elementary-school pupils partly deaf 
children were severely handicapped in classes where phonetic 
methods were stressed. Pupils who are suspected of being hard of 
hearing should be given careful consideration, and every effort should 
be made to remedy any defects which may be found. As with die 
case of vision, there are a number of tests which can be used in 
appraising the hearing ability of pupils. 

The Audiometer. There are several types of audiometers. Two of 
the best kno%vn are the Audivox 7B and 4D models.^® The 7B audio- 
meter is used for individual diagnosis, while the 4D audiometer 
ran be used to measure the hearing sensitivity of as many as 40 
individuals at one time. 


. ■*? essenBaHy ot a three speed electric motor 

md turetable, a crystal pichip and a vacuum tube amplifier. It is similar 
reciiJ? S P''™“E»ph except that the sound is heard through head 
'“‘“'a ” “"ytog the phono- 

graph records and Test and Master Sheets. The associated equipment, 

Ctoacrcrirrta cf Poor Reader,. Now 
>» PrSd aS Ss “umbla University, 1935. 

18. Massachusetts (This romtvi^ - 183 Worcester Street, Boston 

AldDivista” ' to Western Electric Hearing 
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ordered separately, includes Audiometer Receiver Trays as required, a 
Receiver Tray Case, capable of holding tvvo trays of receivers, phono- 
graph records, monitoring headset and holder, Hearing Charts and Master 
Sheets. 

When the system is operating, the person being tested hears several 
series of t%vo digit numbers. Each series begins at a high volume and then 
gradually diminishes. The weaker numbers may or may not be heard, de- 
pending upon the acuteness of hearing of the person listening. The listener 
^vTites down on the Test Sheet the numbers he hears and his “hearing 
grade" is determined by the completeness and accuracy of this score. 
Separate tests are made of each ear. Experience indicates that a hearing 
grade of 6 or 9 (6 or 9 decibels hearing loss), determined by this procedure 
may be considered the borderline between normal and impaired hearing.^^ 

In Fig. 4 is presented the record blank which the pupil uses while 
taking test. 

Large school systems or clinics which have a great number of 
children to test or which are interested in experimental problems 
involving hearing can, no doubt, afford to own an audiometer. It 
provides the most accurate and reliable method of checking the 
hearing of a child. The average school, however, with its limited 
budget may be unable to procure such an instrument. In such cases, 
other types of hearing tests may be employed. 

The Watch-tick Test. The watch-Hclc test has been successfully 
used in a number of clinics and schools in detecting individuals 
who are hard of hearing. An Ingersoll watch or other loud-ticking 
type which can be heard by the average ear at a distance of about 
forty-eight inches has often been used for tliis purpose. Other 
watches can be used if they are first standardized on, groups of 
normal children. 

The child must not see the watch. The test must be given in a quiet 
room and any watch not used in the test should be removed from the 
person of the examiner or the examined. The child stands sidewise in re- 
lation to the examiner with his finger in the ear not being tested. The tester, 
hiding the watdi from the child by a card held at the side of the child s 
head in front of his ear, places the xvalch close to the ear and gradually 

tlAudivox 4D Speech Audiometer and Associated Equipment, Instruction 
Bulletin. No. 1033-19. 
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witlidniws it horizontally until tlic cliild fails to licar. If the slop is nl 35 
inches, the amount of hearing acuity is 15/48. Tlio examiner llicn re- 
verses the test; commencing at a distance of 48 inches and bringing the 
Avatcli slowly toward the child he stops os soon as the child hears tlic tick. 
The average of the two tests is then taken.*^ 

According to common practice, if a pupil cannot hear a forty- 
eight-inch watch-tick at a greater distance than 10 inches, he is 
adjudged sufficiently hard of hearing to require special attention. 

The Whisper Test. Another practical and simple test of hearing 
is known as the "^vhisper test." Instructions for administering the 
whisper test are minutely described in Wlupplo's ManuaU* as well 
as in several otlier sources.^* The description of tlie whisper test 
as given by Newmayer is as follows: 

The child is placed in the corner of a room away from an open door or 
window, with his back toward the examiner to prevent his Nvatching the 
movement of the lips. ^ is surprising how often a partly deaf child trains 
itself to interpret what one is saying by watching tlie lip movement. The 
child is instructed to repeat every word he hears and is then requested to 
close the left ear tightly mth his left hand. The examiner, ri^'enty feet 
distant, in a clear distinct low tone pronounces words for the child to re- 
peat. If properly interpreted, the ear is reconled "normal." If not heard, 
the examiner walks toward the child speaking as before until he comes 
near enough to be distinctly heard. The hearing of the ear under examina- 
tion is recorded “whispered voice, 5 feel,” or whatever the distance may 
be. The left ear is similarly tested.*® 

Any of the tests which have been mentioned will detect those 
individuals who possess considerable degrees of hearing loss. The 

*2 Beatrice McLeod, Teachers Problems With Exceptional Children, /v 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children, Pamphlet No. 54, Washington, D.C,, U.s’ 
Office of Education, 1934, p. 11. 

*3 G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. Part I: Simply,. 
Processes, Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1914, pp. 200—213. 

** S. W. Newmayer, Medical and Sarutaty Inspection of Schools: for ^}^ 
Health Officer, the Physician, the Nurse, and the Teacher, Philadelphia, Lgg , 
Febiger, 1924, pp. 273-274. 

Paul Witty and David Kopel, Eeading and the Educative Process. Boston 
Ginn and Company, 1939, pp. 241-243. 

S. W. Newmayer, op. cit, pp. 273-274. 
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teacher should not make any recommendations for specific treat- 
ment but should refer the individual involved to the proper medical 
authorities. In one Illinois city, 'where a careful survey was made by 
means of an audiometer, a number of interesting cases were brought 
to light among those pupils who were referred for medical attention. 
One pupil was found who had a marble in his ear, others had grains 
of wheat, some had pieces of cotton, and the hearing of others was 
impaired by large deposits of wax. The removal of these foreign 
objects, needless to say, had beneficial effects upon the pupils in- 
volved. Medical authorities are in a position not only to perform 
such minor tasks as removing foreign objects from ears, but also to 
perform other types of operations. In some instances hearing aids 
may be recommended. 


Immature Eye-Movement Habits 

^ Poor eye-movement habits have been suggested by some authori- 
ties as being a cause of reading difficulties. Such persons generally 
suggest that eye-training exercises be employed to remedy the 
condition after a diagnosis has indirated that this condition exists. 
In an earlier chapter, methods of studying eye-movement habits 
were discussed. The Ophthalmograph, the mirror test, and the Miles 
peephole test were all described in some detail. It is the contention 
of the present author, however, that eye-movement habits are symp- 
toms rather than causes. ConsequenUy, remedial work should not 
be directed to the eye movements themselves. Eye-movement 
1 useful in appraising the reading maturity of a given 

in ua , but they do not give in most cases much information 
regarding the basic causes of reading disability. 


Low Academic Aptitude 

"" “g'eement as to what in- 

aad to . t. "T “ “ '™ “ hereditary 

and to what cstcat rt is due to experience. However, those who have 
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worked with children who are retarded in reading have found cer- 
tain intelligence tests useful in the total diagnoses made of such 
cases. If a pupil scores a high mark on an intelligence test and is at 
the same time deficient in reading ability, certain inferences may 
be drawn which would be impossible if these data were lacking. 
In the testing of intelligence of poor readers, it is desirable insofar 
as possible to use tests which do not involve reading, otherwise the 
results may merely confirm what is already known; namely, that the 
child does not read well. Many poor readers could answer the 
questions found in intelligence tests if they were aware of the con- 
tent of the questions. There are available several intelligence tests 
which require little or no reading on the part of pupils. 

The Revised Stanford-Binet Scale}^ This test, which consists 
primarily of questions which are administered orally, is probably 
the most useful of those available for testing poor readers. There 
are, however, a few items on this test which call for some reading. 
When such questions are encountered, they should be omitted, and 
the credit divided among the other questions of the group. The test 
comes in two forms and can be administered to individuals ranging 
in age from two years up to the adult level. The chief handicap to 
using the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale lies in the fact that consider- 
able study must be made before the test can be accurately and 
reliably administered. Many teachers have not had the training 
which is necessary for satisfactorily giving this test. Because of its 
superiority as a test of mental ability, school psychologists, teachers, 
and those who are specializing in remedial work would do well to 
master the technique of its administration. 

Revised Beta Examination.^'^ This is a revision of the Army-Beta 
examination which was used during World War I to test illiterates. 
It is a paper-and-pencil test, but involves no reading ability on the 
part of the person taking it. Practice exercises precede each of the 

^®A11 materials necessary for administoing the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
of Intelligence may be secured from Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Pubushed by the Psychological Corporation. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City. 
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six subtests, which consist of drawing lines through mazes, crossing 
out objects which do not belong to a certain category, detecting 
lamenesses and differences, and so on. The tests correlate highly for 
literate subjects with verbal tests of intelligence. Norms are provided 
which make it possible to secure intelligence quotients. The test is 
railable for use with school chadren from the third-grade level up 
through high school. 

California Test of Mental Maturity.t‘ This test provides both a 
lauguage IQ and a nonlauguage IQ. The language section of the 
test IS simlar to most group intelhgenee tests which are used in 
schools The nonlanguage section is administered orally to the 
pupUs by the examiner, and consists of subtests labeled Immediate 
neoall Sensmg Right and Left, Manipulation of Areas, Foresight in 
g .y ^ ^ ^Pposites, Similarities, Analogies, Number 
tries of Numencal Quantity. An added featare of the test is a 

S™ d ttd d” Advanced Series is 

level There is relatively %b®::rrelr 

menVottd! “thl f 

formancc Scale, the Pintn^ NonJanm ’ ^»”««er.Paterson Per- 

Tnt Bureau, 8636 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
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in clinics and by individuals who are highly trained in test tech- 
niques. In Plate 3 facing page 80 a teacher is shown administering a 
non-verbal type intelligence test to a sixth-grade pupil. 

Left-Handedness 

Some teachers as well as certain psychologists have reported left- 
handedness to be a frequent concomitant of retardation in reading. 
An Everett, Washington, schoolteacher, for example, who had kept 
hundreds of case records dating from 1910 makes the following 
comment: 

It soon*appeared that two of the accompanying characteristics of the 
pupils with reading difficulties were left-handedness, and slow speech de- 
velopment. If a right-handed child had trouble, investigation invariably 
proved that other members of the family were either left-handed or xnixed- 
handed.19 

Professor Dearborn of Harvard University has expressed a similar 
point of view and has developed a theory to account lor this alleged 
condition. He says: 

In the cases studied by the writer, now about twenty-five in number, at 
least a third have been left-handed. This is, of course, a somewhat larger 
proportion than would be expected in a group of otherwise normal or 
superior children such as all these cases are. The way in which left-handed- 
ness may possibly operate as an initial handicap in reading, just at it has 
been shown to be in \vriting, is suggested by die following observations. 
The outgoing movement of the left hand is from the center of the body 
f.towards the left. The left-handed person, possibly because he watches 
what his preferred hand does and thus establishes the habit, may show a 
preference for tliis same direction in his eye movements. ... In tachisto- 
scopic experiments there is a tendency for the left-handed to catch the 
end letters of words first, just as the right-handed commonly get the initial 
letters first-^o 

19 Elizabeth Kempkes, “Handicaps in Reading,’* Educational Administraiion 
and Supervision, VoL 24, February, 1938, p, 130. 

20 Elizabeth E. I^ord, Leonard Carmichael, and Walter F. Dearborn, Sperfa* 
Disabilities in Learning to Read and Write, Harvard Afonographs in Education, 
Series 1, Vol. 2, No. 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts, The Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1925, p. 3. 
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Since the time that Dearborn wrote die above passage, a number 
of studies have tended to show that- left-handedness is not a partic- 
ularly significant factor in reading disability. Haefner^^ found, for 
example, in a large school system that the reading ability of left- 
handed pupils equaled that of right-handed pupils when a controlled 
investigation was carried through. Other studies which tend to con- 
firm this latter finding have been made by Ladd,^^ Fendrick,^® Ben- 
nett,^* and Jones.*® 

It might be objected that the reason such studies as Haefner’s do 
not show greater disability among left-handers than right-handers 
is due to the fact that many children who are basically left-handed 
have been taught to write with their right hands, and are classed as 
right-handed at the time such a study is made. This situation might 
lower the reading average of the so-called right-handed group to a 
level of that attained by the left-handed. 

Gates has summarized the data on left-handedness as a cause of 
reading difficulty as follows: 


left-handed children in general do not show markedly 
peater difficulty in reading in general and no markedly greater tendency 
in particular to make reversal errors than right-handed; that of those who 
make reversal errors the percentage of left-handed is not much greater 
and that among those subject to serious 

Votk. Bureau 
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The greatest amount of evidence seems to indicate that teachers 
should not pay undue attention to die handedness of children who 
are in need of remedial work in reading. Left-handedness in and of 
itself is probably responsible for few cases of reading difficulty. How- 
ever, since it may be an important factor in isolated cases, a thorough 
diagnosis .might well include an appraisal of the pupil's handedness. 

Testing for Handedness. Very few, if any, individuals can be classi- 
fied as entirely right-handed or left-handed. Most individuals do some 
things with the right hand and some things with the left. There are, 
however, degrees of right-handedness and left-handedness. Johnson 
and Duke^'^ have suggested diat in studying the handedness of an 
individual the DQ (dextrality quotient) be used. The DQ is defined 
as the “percentage of the total achievement involved in any test of 
handedness which is to be credited to the right hand.” 

To determine a pupil’s handedness then, it is necessary either to 
ask him a number of questions regarding the use of his hands or to 
have him perform a number of tasks involving his hands and note 
how often he uses his right hand, his left hand, or both hands to- 
gether. Johnson and Duke’s test consists of thirty-hvo activities such 
as pulling down a curtain, sharpening a pencil, picking up scissors, 
turning a page of a book, taking top off ink bottle, and pointing to a 
card. To find the DQ the following formula is used; 

VQ= 

R equals fee number of perfonnances in which the right hand is 
used predominantly. 

B equals fee number of perfonnances in which both hands are 
used wife neither hand predominating. 

N represents the total number of activities feat fee subject per- 
forms. 

27 Wendell Johnson and Darlene Di*^ “Revised Iowa Hand Usage Dextiality 
Quotients o£ Six- Year-Olds,” Journal of Educational Psychology, VoL 31, Janu- 
aiy, 3940, pp. 45-52. 
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Smce this fonnuk can be used with any test of handedness, it is 
very useful one. , , . 

Many sets of questions as well as activities to be perfonne 

beenlistedwbidiarevaluableinmeasuringbandedness.Tlie o o 

ing group of questions submitted by Hub®* is typical; 

1. Which band bolds a hammer while i^mmering? 

2. Which band bolds the scissors whUe cutting? 

3. Which band distributes cards while dealing them? 

4. Which hand spins a top? 

5. Which hand winds a watch? 

6. Which hand holds a tooth brush? 

7. ^Vhich hand holds the knife in sharpening a pencil? 

8. With which hand do you write? 

9. Which hand cuts with the knife while eating? 

10. With which hand do you draw or sketch a picture? 

11. Which hand throws a ball? 

12. Whidi hand holds a tennis racquet? 

When using such a list of questions to determine handedness, it U 
much better to have the pupil perform the acts rather than to answer 
the questions from memory. Many individuals do not know for sure 
Nvidch hand they employ in such situations, until they try. A longer 
list oi questions purporting to test handedness has been given by 
Witty and Kopel.®* 


Mixed Hand'Eye Dominance 

Just as people are right-handed or left-handed so they are in gen- 
eral right-eyed or left-eyed. The majority of right-handed individuals 
are right-eyed, and the majority of left-handed individuals are left- 
eyed.’® A rather widely accepted theory holds that when the right 
hemisphere of the cerebrum of an individual is more highly devel- 
oped than the left, it exerts a dominating influence so that be will 
J. Hull, “A Study of Laterally Test Items,** Journal of Experimental 

Education, Vol 4, March, 1936, p. 290. 

Paul Witty end David Reading ond the Educative Trocess, Boston, 

Ginn and Compaq, 1939, pp. 313-315. 

»® hi. B. Eyre. Studio in Eye, Hand, and Foot Preferences, Part I, Introduo- 
uon, Jotimol of Juvenile Retcarch. Vok 22, April, 1938, pp. 109-114. 
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tend to be left-handed, left-eyed and left-footed. Conversely, if the 
left side of the brain is more highly developed, the individual will 
tend to be more adept with his right hand, right eye, and right foot.®^ 
This belief is partly due to the established fact that the nerve centers 
on the right side of the brain control movements on the left side of 
the body and vice versa. 

When an individual is right-handed and at the same time left- 
eyed, or left-handed and right-eyed, a condition of mixed dominance 
is said to exist. Such a condition is held by some authorities to result 
in cerebral confusion which may in certain instances contribute to 
reading disability.®® Those who hold this viewpoint frequently con- 
sider it desirable to change a left-handed child over to the use of his 
right hand when it has been demonstrated that he is right-eyed, or 
to train a right-handed child to use his left hand when it has been 
found that he is left-eyed. At least one case seems to have benefited 
by such a procedure. 

This boy of twelve years had progressed up to third grade level In read- 
ing in two years, but could not improve beyond that point. The history 
indicated that he had preferred the left hand and his first teacher had 
forced him to write with his right hand. All tests indicated preference for 
left eye, ear, and foot. The staff agreed to change the preferred hand if 
possible. It was discussed with the boy and the idea “sold” to him. Im- 
mediately he began to learn to write with his left hand. After a day or so 
it was not necessary to remind him to use his left hand. His reading im- 
proved a grade in six weeks and in three months he \vrote better with the 
left hand than he ever had with his right hand.®® 

However, the eridence is conflicting as to whetheT mixed hand- 
eye dominance is a contributing factor in reading disability. Some 

Charles H. Judd, Educational Psychology, Boston, Houghton MifEhn Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. 81-82. 

W. F. Dearborn, “The Nature of Special Abilities and Disabilities,” School 
and Society, Vol. 31, May 10, 1930, pp. 632-638. 

S. T. Orton, "Some Studies in the Language Function,” Proceedings of the 
American Association for Mental Deficiency, Vol. 39, 1934, pp. 614-633. 

Margaret A. Slanger and Ellen K. Donohue, Prediction and Precention of 
Reading Difficulties, New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 3-33. 

Helen M. Robinson, ‘Treatment of Severe Cases of Reading Disability," 
Journal of Educational Research, VoL 32, March, 1939, p. 533. 
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studies have presented data which seem to indicate that such is the 
case, but others even more numerous have shown that there is little 
if any connection between mixed dominance and reading disability. 

Despite the uncertainty which exists on this particular issue it is 
often desirable to study the handedness and eyedness of a given 
pupil. Strong emotional tensions have sometimes been developed 
by children who have been changed from their preferred left hand 
to major use of the right hand. Furthermore, there is evidence that 
left-eyed or left-handed children may in some instances exhibit a 
tendency to read words from right to left instead of in the customary 
way. A knowledge of a child’s hand and eye preferences might, under 
such circumstances, not only be of value in properly understanding 
his case, but also be useful in planning appropriate remedial exer- 
cises. Methods of ascertaining handedness have already been sug- 
gested. Procedures for determining eyedness will now be described. 

Determining Eyedness. There are several methods that can be 
employed for testing eyedness. One method consists in having the 
pupil sight with both eyes at some distant object (ten or twenty 
feet). The arm is extended directly in front of the body with the 
forefinger pointing at the object. While sighting \vith both eyes, the 
pupil should close his left eye. If his finger and arm are stiU in line 
with the object, he is right-eyed. If the arm and finger swing out of 
line with the object, he is left-eyed. A further check may be secured 
by having the pupil close his right eye while sighting with both eyes. 
If the object is still in direct line, he is left-eyed; if the arm and finger 
move out of line with the object, he is right-eyed. 

Scheidemann” has presented a test of eyedness which can be 
mounted on cardboard. This test, which is somewhat more reliable 


hand eye relationship to exist between mixed 

of ^ dBabiBty is Philhp W. Johnson’s The Relation 

Mon^anhsT^fi I ^ Dominance to Readmg Disability. 

wSkS D Development. vSl. 7, No. I 

W^hmglon. D.C.. Society for Research in Child Development, 1942, pp. 136- 

ErcepHonoI Children. Boston, 
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than the sighting test which was just described, is reproduced in 
Fig. 5 . It is suggested by Scheidemann that these directions be glued 
upon a cardboard and that the circle in the center be cut out. How- 
ever, if the directions for the test of eyedness are typed on a sheet of 
paper and then pasted on cardboard, it will prevent the mutilation 
of the book and the results will be equally effective. For best results 
the card should be held before the face with both hands, and in 

TEST FOR EYEDNESS 
Directions 

1. Place a small object (bit of crumpled paper or a 
bright button) upon the floor or table. 

2. Hold this card steady at about 15 or 20 inches from 
your face. 

3. With both eyes open, look at the small object 
through the hole in this card. 

4. Without moving this card, close the right eye. Can 
you still see the small object? If you cannot, you 
are right-eyed. 

t 5. Without moving this card, open the right eye and 
■c close the left eye. C^n you still see the small object? 

a If you cannot, you are left-eyed. 



When testing small children, cover the eyes alter- 
nately for them. 

For distant sighting determine some anall object, as 
tip of flagpole, tree on a horizon, etc. 

For a child reticent in speaking, permit the card to 
be shifted to accommodate each eye individually. If 
the child shifts the card to the left when using his left 
eye, he is right-eyed. If he shifts the card to the right 
when using the right eye only, he is left-eyed. 


FlC. 5 . A TEST or EYE DOMLVAKCE 
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such a manner that the hole in tiie card will be equidistant from the 

two eyes. 

Other tests of eye preference have been developed by Miles,®* 
Crider,®^ Lund,®® and Jasper and Raney®® which can also be used 
if increased reliability is desired. 


Emob'onal Factors 

Emotional factors are probably more frequently associated with 
disability in reading than are d^e physical factors which have been 
mentioned earlier. Of course, it must be realized that physical con- 
ditions may often be the basic cause of an emotional condition. A 
child who is left-handed may become quite emotional under con- 
stant pressure to change to the other hand. Failure and frustration 
are also major causes of emotional behavior. In fact, emotion has 
sometimes been defined as a “disorganized response, occurring when 
the individual is frustrated or baffled.’'^® 

Numerous psychological studies*^ have clearly shown the delete^ 
ious effect of frustraUon upon learning. A child who has met wth 
initial failure in reading frequently develops an emotional attitude 
toward reading which hinders further progress. The sight of a booh 
or the mention of the word reading has been known to cause certain 
individuals to become tense and uncomfortable. Emotional disturb- 
ances may also have their genesis outside the school. Insecurity to 
the home, living with parents who are neurotic, overprotective, or 
overamhiUous for their children, puts a child in an emoUonal con- 
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dition which may have an effect upon his progress in reading. Sher- 
man has described the case of a boy whose schoolvvork seemed to 
have suffered because of unwholesome conditions in his home. 

A twelve-year-old boy was referred for treatment because of his poor 
school work and his inability to adjust to the regulations of the school. 
When he first entered the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago, 
he was antagonistic to all persons in authority and especially to the teach- 
ers. He verbalized his disinterest in school work and a belief that reading 
was “all the bunk.” He saw no reason why he should learn to read because 
he was planning to obtain work on a ranch. On several occasions he de- 
stroyed his books and on a number of other occasions reacted with temper 
tantrums when he was required to attend to his school work. In addition, 
he showed some neurotic symptoms, apparendy on the basis of his experi- 
ence in a tense household and with a neurotic mother. Progress in reading 
was exceedingly slow, and it was difBcult to find a basis of motivating him 
to greater effort. It was only after a long period of psychological and 
psychiatric treatment that he was able to accept his future development. 
Because of his intense frustrations to immediate or anticipatory failure, a 
long period of treatment was directed toward eliminating his reactions of 
frustration to situations in which he did not have immediate success.^* 

In cases where an emotional condition has existed prior to the 
reading disability it is most important that a careful study of the 
individual be made before a direct attack is launched upon the 
reading problem. A study of llie pupils entire environment may 
reveal what factors are responsible for his emotional condition. The 
complexity of the personal problem may at times be so great that 
the assistance of a trained psychiatrist is needed. 

However, in those instances where failure in reading has con- 
tributed to a negativistic attitude toward reading, success experience 
in reading is the best method of ameliorating tlie situation. Every 
pupil has a specific attitude toward reading. He either likes it, is 
indifferent toward it, or dislikes to engage in the activity. Until a 
positive reaction on the part of pupils toward reading is obtained, 
little or no progress can be expected, nemedial work which proceeds 

**Mandel Shennan, “Emolional Dislutbanc« and Reading Disabllit)*,’’ 
cent Trends fn Beading, Supplcmenlaiy Educational Monograplis, Ko. 49, Chi- 
^5®. "The Uni\trsily of Chicago, November, 1039, pp. 133-134. 
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in defiance of this principle can only add to the pupil s emotional 
problem and leave him mote maladjusted than before. 


Lack of Interest 

If a pupil is interested in an activity, he is likely to spend time 
on it Pupils who are interested in reading, read many books. Through 
wide reading, new interests are developed. The pupil who has no 
interest in reading reads few, if any, books. Hence his interests re- 
main limited and as time goes on his retardation becomes greater 
and greater. The fundamental reason why many pupils do not 
acquire greater proficiency in reading is because of the lack of in- 
terest which would lead them to do considerable reading. Why is rt 
that many pupils are lacking In such an interest? It has already been 
mentioned in another connection that an unfortunate initial ejcper- 
ience in learning to read may so color one’s attitude toward reading 
that he will exhibit a negative reaction toward all books and reading 
materials. Another explanation for lack of interest in reading is that 
die pupil fails to see how reading will benefit him personally. He 
does not realize that It will satisfy certain of his basic needs in e 
way that no other experience can. 

It is most important that the teacher of remedial reading at the 
outset appraise the interests of each pupil. This can be done by use 
of an interest inventory or through personal conference. It is a rate 
individual who is not interested in something. If a pupil can be made 
to realize that through reading some of his curiosities and basic 
desires can be satisfied, a big step will have been taken toward the 
removal of bis disability. Hartmann has stated that “the basic nd® 
is to begin with the learner’s 'native’ interests so far as these can 
definitely be determined, or at least widi those he is known to possess 
at the beginning of any unit of learning, and to offer him experiences 
that have some immediate connection with them.’’*^ 

'The problem of bow to develop an interest in an activity which at 
fint IS uninteresting is a very important one in education. Thorndike 


j Attitudes, and Ideals,” Educational Psy- 

PP. 4211^^ Edition, Edited by Skinner, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 
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has suggested that the way to do diis is by following the fundamental 
rule of “practice with satisfaction.” If a pupil receives satisfaction 
in his reading he will become more and more interested in it When- 
ever an annoying activity is imbedded in a satisfying context there 
is a tendency for die annoying activity to lose its distastefulness and 
to take on the satisfying qualities of the context of which it is a part. 

A development of an interest in reading on the part of the poor 
reader is a major task of the teacher of remedial reading. There are 
at least three important points which must be kept in mind if diis 
goal is to be reached. They are (1), provide reading matter which 
is on the pupil’s level of ability (material which he is able to read); 
(2), the materials must not only be easy to read, but should be worthy 
of being read, should be enjoyable, and should help satisfy the 
pupils’ personal needs; (3), the problem approach in teaching should 
be used whenever feasible. The pupil who is working on a problem 
of vital interest to him will often have to do some reading in the 
process of solving his problem. Such reading will be highly motivated 
and should lead to an expansion of his reading interests. 

A teacher of remedial reading in an Evansville, Indiana, school 
shows in the following quotation how she obtains an interest in 
reading on the part of her disinterested pupils. 

My first objective is to convince every one of the youngsters that he 
really likes to read. Whenever anyone m^es a statement to the contrary I 
reply, “That is only because you have never got hold of the right book or 
magazine. You are interested in something, and there are fascinating 
things to read about that particular subject." I try by every means to find 
out what those interests are. If the pupils do not tell me directly, I ask for 
a paragraph to be written in class on sub^ts such as these; “What I 
Would Do with a Hundred Dollars,” “What I Would Do Tomorrow if We 
Were Given a Holiday,” “How I Would Like to Earn My Living if I 
Could Have the Necessary Training to Go into That fond of Work.” 
After I have learned what the dominant interests of a pupil are I make a 
great effort to get really attractive books on those subjects so that I my- 
self may put them into the hands of the pupil.** 

** Glenn Myers Blair, “Remedial-Reading Programs in Senior High Schoob,” 
The School R^ew, Vol. 49, January, 1941, pp. 39-37. 
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Meager Experiential Background 
The experiential background of the pupil is a factor too often 
neglected in diagnosing the cause of the ineffective reading. If a 
pupil has not had experiences in die area about which he is reading, 
he is likely to understand very little. For example, a pupil who reads 
about a game of lacrosse but who has never played such a game or 
seen anyone play it will not understand much of what he reads. A 
student reading a book on contract bridge without ever having 
played with cards, might know what all the words mean, yet fail to 
get any idea of what is being discussed. Many pupils have had the 
most meager types of experience. They have not “been anywhere 
or have not “seen anything." A young man who has been to China 
ivill get much more out of a book dealing with Chinese life 
customs than one who has spent his entire life inside the borders of 
a midwestem county. Teachers should realize that these back- 
grounds are of vital importance to successful comprehension in 
reading. 


^Vhenever a pupil is found who lacks the experiential background 
tor successful reading fa a given area, the school should do all it can 
to cstend directly the puptt's espetience. Unless this is done It is 
too much to expect that he will be able to comprehend what he reads. 

Of course, it is possible to enrich a pupil’s experience vicariously, 
as well as through direct experience. This can be done by giving the 
pupil simple reading material in a given area, which will provide a 
background for more complex materials. Beading has been deBned 
fa various ivays. But one of the most helpful definitions is that 
reading is bringing meaning to the printed page." If a pupil has 
nolhmg to bring to the page it is certain that he will take nothing 
away. a pupil has not had the appropriate type of experiences, 
Uie ^1011015 on a page will not bring up many ideas. The whole 
problem of reading readiness is involved here. A pupU is not ready 
tea giien materials until his previous experience has provided 
bun a proper background for thinkiog about and interpreting the 

matenalswhichheistoread. 
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Lack of Reading Experience 

In the last few pages many possible causes of retardation in read- 
ing have been listed and discussed. The one now to be considered is 
perhaps the most significant of all. Unless a pupil has read con- 
siderably it is inevitable that he will be deficient in reading. Poor 
readers invariably are individuals who read little. There is no way 
that a person can become a good pianist without practicing on a 
piano; likewise an individual never becomes a good bowler without 
bowling, or a good basketball player without playing basketball. 
Let us suppose, for example, a given boy has no skill whatsoever in 
playing basketball, and we set out to diagnose the case— to find out 
why he does not perform better in this field of athletics. We might 
start by checking his vision, his hearing, his intelligence, hand and 
eye preferences, emotional factors which may be involved, and his 
interest in basketball. But it is most likely that when all is said and 
done it will be found that the reason that he is not a better player 
is that he has never played much basketball. Of course, it is possible 
that some of these factors which have been mentioned may have 
entered into his decision not to play basketball. But if some way 
could be found to get him to play basketball it is very likely that 
his ability would increase. 

Similarly, no one has ever learned to read without reading. It is 
only through a graduated succession of reading experiences that a 
child develops skill and capacity for dealing with reading materials. 
John Cotton Dana*® had twelve famous rules for the improvement 
of reading. They were as follows: 


1. Read 

2. Read 

3. Read some more 

4. Read anything 

5. Read about everything 

6. Read enjoyable things 

7. Read things you yourself 
enjoy 


8. Read, and talk about it 

9. Read very carefully— some 
things 

10. Read on the run— most 
things 

11. Don’t think about reading, 
but 

12. Just read 


« Frank Kngdon, John Cotton Dana: A Life. Netvark, The PubL'e Library 
and Museum, 1940, p. 123. 
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At least two important conditions must be met for pupils to follow 
these rules. First, they must devdop a permanent and absorbing 
interest in reading. Second, lh^ must be provided witii an abund 
ance of books, magazines, and other reading materials. The greater 
the variety, both in range of difficulty and in content, the more usef 
will such materials be. Specific attention will be given to the problem 
of supplying suitable reading materials for pupils in a later chapter. 


Other Causes 

Besides the factors contributing to disability in reading whidi 
have been mentioned thus far, there are many others. A few of them 
which the teacher of remedial reading should be on the alert to 
detect will be briefly mentioned. 

A poor sight vocabulary may be one such cause. A pupil iu 
upper grades who cannot, for example, instantly recognize at sight 
the 220 words of Dolch’s basic sight vocabulary^® possesses a handi- 
cap which makes reading practically impossible. The 220 words of 
the Dolch list make up from 50 to 75 per cent of all ordinary reading 
matter. Consequently, no time should be taken for sounding out 
such words— they should be recognized at a glance. 

To some teachers it might seem inconceivable that a pupil could 
reach the upper grades or high school level without having mastered 
such a basic list of words. However, pupils are occasionally found 
who do not possess even this meager stock of words as a reading 
vocabulary. A suteen-year-old boy in the Sophomore class of high 
school, when brought to the Educational Clinic at the University of 
Illinois, failed to recognize twenty-two of them. Following are the 
mistakes which he made: 


smile for small 
with for which 
come for can 
tliank for think 
sew for saw 


jump for just 
our for over 
were for where 
my for me 
went for want 


SchcoU«.r«‘l. 
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said for say my for many 

ate for eat my for may 

get for got you for your 

know for now soon for some 

now for no shawl for shall 

on for own hunt for hurt 

Further study of the case indicated that although he did not know 
these words, he could learn them. After a few trials he was able to 
recognize all of them. Here was a boy trying to read books dealing 
with general science, history, and other advanced topics at the high- 
school level who could not even recognize at sight some of the 


simplest words in the English language. 

Lack of training in phonics is another possible cause of failure 
to make suitable progress in reading- Very severely retarded readers 
should probably be given some such test as the Gates Reading 
Diagnosis which checks, among other things, how a pupil 

recognizes words. Any pupil who is unable to recognize words by 
the phonetic method will be detected by such a test and appropriate 
remedial exercises can be initiated. 

Many of the reading tests which were mentioned in Chap. 2 are 
useful in locating particular reading weaknesses of pupils which 
interfere with further progress. Thus the Gates Baste Reading Test 
for grades 3 to 8*® measmes four types of reading ability. Type A, 
Reading to Appreciate General Significance; Type B, Reading to 
Predict the Outcome of Given Events; Type C. Reading to Under- 
stand Precise Directions; Type D, Reading to Note Details. An m- 
dividual may be strong in his ability to read one of these types o 
material, but be weak in another. In like manner, such instruments 
as the Iowa Silent Reading Tests or the California Reading Te^s 
point out various weaknesses in the pupil's reading equipment which 
may lie at the bottom of his trouble. When pupils are found who are 
particularly low in one or more of the skills measured by such tests. 
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appropriate reading materials can be selected or activities arranged 
which are designed to correct the weaknesses discovered. 

Other factors which have been found to be associated with 
reading difficulties are glandular disturbances, low vitality, and 
physical diseases. Bizarre theories which possess little or no validity 
have sometimes been suggested as causes of reading disability. Onfl 
writer held that the nonreader is a biological anomaly, and others 
have claimed that congenital word-blindness is a frequent cause. The 
fact that there is a greater incidence of reading Usability among 
boys than among girls has led some to believe that reading disability 
is inherited as a sex-linked characteristic. This, however, is an un- 
proved assumption. The probability is that since girls mature more 
rapidly than boys, they are more ready for initial reading instruction 
and are advanced over the boys at later stages of development. There 
is also a possibility that girls, because of certain cultural factors, 
develop greater interest in reading while boys’ interests oftentimes 
run In other channels. 


Summary 

A rateful study should be made of each pupil who is selected for 
remedial svork in reading in an effort to locate the cause of his 
drliiculty. Pupils fail to Icam to read for a variety of reasons. "Shot- 
gun methods of teaching which are not based upon a careful diag- 
nosis of each Individual may do more harm than good. 

Some of the factors that may Ue at the bottom of a given pupil's 
s^ial inability in reading are: poor physical condition, sensory de- 
eets, unsatisfaetory home conditions, low intelUgence. left-handed- 
emulional tension, lack of interest, 
Onr n!; “d of reading practice. 

Ld“r„^ r an 1 tead widely while poor readers 

nhvTrm t T’f “ Sood tennis player, one must 
eff«U^ ? i-o- a sidllfnl and 

adcn in iT ? ■ ^ sure cure for retard- 

in readmg is to get the pupU read. But why is it one pupil 
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reads extensively and another avoids reading entirely? A careful 
investigation may reveal that physical or emotional factors are re- 
sponsible for this difFerence. Or it may be that a difference in home 
conditions is the crucial factor— one pupil coming from a home where 
he is surrounded with excellent reading materials and the other 
from a home where such materials are nonexistent. Or it may be due 
to some other cause. Lack of interest is a most frequent concomitant 
of poor reading performance. The diagnosis should, therefore, at- 
tempt to discover why a pupil has no interest in reading. It should 
also try to discover any basic nonreading interests the pupil may 
possess which may be used as the foundation for developing reading 
interests. 

Poor visual acuity may be checked by the teacher with the aid of 
a Keystone Visual Survey Instrument, the Eames Eye Test, a Snellen 
Chart, or the American Medical Association Rating Reading Card. 
Auditory deficiency may be detected by using an audiometer, the 
watch-tick test, or the whisper test. The intelligence of retarded 
readers may best be measured by means of tests of a "nonreading” 
^e, the most useful being the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, the 
Revised Beta Examination, and the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. 

The handedness of an individual may be determined by having 
him perform a variety of tasks requiring the use of his hands and 
then computing his dextrality quotient (DQ). Eyedness can be tested 
by means of simple sighting devices such as have been described 
in this chapter. Attitudes, interests, and reading habits may be 
<letermined by means of questionnaires and inventories as well as 
by direct methods of observation. Abnormal glandular conditions, 
nervous disorders, and other physical ailments should be diagnosed 
hy individuals wth special medical training and experience. 
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Chapter 4 


Techniques for Providing 
Remedial Treatment 


General Technique 

The type of remedial treatment to be given a pupil should depend 
upon the character of the diagnosis which is made. If physical factors 
seem to play a part in the disability, medical attention should be 
provided at the outset. Under this heading would come defects of 
vision and audition, malnutrition, focal infections, adenoids, ab- 
normal glandular conditions, and nervous conditions. About 95 per 
cent of eye defects can be corrected either in whole or in part by 
means of glasses.^ Eye-training exercises which the specialist can 
administer are helpful in correcting additional defects such as poor 
fusion. Other defects of a sensory or physical nature often respond 
well to therapeutic treatment. In any event, remedial work in reading 
should not be begun until the physical condition of the pupil is above 
question. 

If the diagnosis should reveal that the pupil has low mental ability 
as measured by nonreading as well as reading types of intelligence 
tests, procedures should be followed which take this fact into ac- 
count. Among other things, the teacher will have to go more slowly 
and have to depend more than usual on concrete units of experience 

is. W. Newmayer. First in Reading Difficulties, PBhdelphia, North 

American Printing Company, 1940, p. 144. 
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in developing the meaning vocabulary. A book by Kirk^ entitled 
Teaching Reading to Shw-Leaming Children gives suggestions for 
the teaching of reading to pupils who are extremely retarded men- 
tally. The mentally retarded pupil, for example, is usually lacking 
in any desire for recreational or leisure-time reading due to the fact 
that he has had to read hooks dial were too difficult for him. Kirk 
suggests in this case that the teadier follow such procedures as these. 

1. Discuss books, where to End them, and some of the fascinating in- 
fonnation they contain. 

2. Abolish the book-report method. Allow the diild to read without re- 
quiring him to account for what he reads. Book reports destroy in- 
terest in reading. 

3. Aid the child in selecting interesting books that are easy for him to 
read. Stories and classics with reduced vocabulary are designed espe- 
cially for this type of child. 

■4. Motivate reading along the lines of the child’s interest through proj- 
ects or units of work. For older children the activity method has 
proved concrete and effective.* 

\Vhen it Is found that poor home conditions are contributing 
causes of a pupil’s reading disability, every effort should be made to 
ameliorate the situation. A skillful teacher can, through suggestions 
to the parents, sometimes assist in bringing about changed con- 
ditions in the home. In extreme cases the removal of the pupil to a 
new home may prove beneScial. 

In Chap. 3, suggestions were given for dealing with pupils who 
aic emotionally unadjusted, who lack interest in reading, who are 
deficient in general experience backgrounds, and who suffer from 
ack of reading practice. The teacher who is interested in remedial 
pr^ures should reread that chapter. The therapeutic devices 
whiA were there discussed in connection ^vith the causes of reading 
disability, will not be repeated here. 

In every case of reading disability, the data which are gathered 
dunng the diagnosis should be weighed and utilized in the planning 

CWUr», 
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of the remedial program. Because of the fact that every pupil differs 
in some significant respect from every other pupil it is impossible 
to plan in advance a set remedial program which will be effective 
under all conditions. The work must be geared to what is found out 
about ea<di pupil. There are, however, some basic principles which 
have universal application. A few of them are as follows: 

1. Begin where the pupil is. One of the greatest mistakes made in 
all phases of teaching is in assuming that a pupil knows more than 
he does. New material or advanced work cannot successfully be 
introduced until the pupil has developed a readiness for it 

2. The pupil should be frequently informed of his progress. By 
means of charts, graphs, and records, the improvement which is made 
should be clearly sho^vn. This procedure provides a powerful spur 
to learning. 

3. The work must be real and vital to the pupil. Mere exercises 
which do not relate to the basic life goals of the pupil will be in- 
effective. The personal needs of the pupil must be met through the 
activities which are engaged in. 

4. Definite satisfaction on the part of the pupil should accompany 
the work. According to Thorndike’s recent work on learning, practice 
widi satisfaction” accounts for rapid learning. 

5. Abundant and varied exercises and activities should be prch 
vided. According to W. I. Thomas a desire for new experience is 
basic to all human beings. 

Despite the fact diat specific remedial procedures cannot be given 
in advance of specific diagnoses, general procedures and techniques 
which have been found to be successful under various circumstances 
should be suggestive and helpful to the teacher with limited exper- 
ience in remedial teaching. Consequently, in the remainder of this 
chapter attention will be given to a few general procedures which 
may be used in improving specific reading weaknesses of pupils. 
Improving Vocabulary 

If test results and other data point to the fact that a pnpU or group 
of pupils possess disproportionately poor reading vocabularies. 
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special attention might well be given to a vocabulary-building pro- 
gram. Such a program will generally pay big dividends so far as 


TABUB V 


A Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words^ 


a 

clean 

green 

about 

cold 

grow 

after 

come 

had 

again 

could 

has 

all 

cut 

have 

always 

did 

he 

am 

do 

help 

an 

does 

her 

and 

done 

here 

any 

don’t 

him 

are 

down 

his 

around 

draw 

hold 

as 

drink 

hot 

ask 

eat 

how 

at 

eight 

hurt 

ate 


I 

away 

fall 

if 

be 

far 

la 

because 

fast 

into 

been 

find 

is 

l)efote 

first 

it 

best 

five 

its 

better 

big 

t 

jump 

just 

bUck 

found 

keep 

kind 

blue 

four 

both 

from 

know 

bring 

full 

laugh 

brown 

funny 

let^^ 

but 

gave 

hght 

buy 

g«‘ 

bke 

\ 

give 

httle 

call 

go 

hve 

came 

goes 

long 

can 

going 

look 

carry 

good 

made 


got 

make 


many 

run 

together 

may 

said 

too 

me 

saw 

try 



two 

must 

see 

under 

my 

seven 

up 

myselt 

shall 

upon 

never 

she 

us ‘ 


show 

use 

no 

not 

sing 

sit 

very 

walk 

now 

six 

want 

of 

sleep 

warm 

off 

small 

was 

old 

so 

wash 

on 


we 

once 

enrsn 

well 

one 

Start 

went 

only 

stop 

were 

open 

take 

what 

tell 

when 

nnr 


where 

out 


which 

over 


white 

own 

the 

who 

pick 

their 

why 

will 


them 

please 

then 

wish 

pretty 

there 

with 

pull 


work 

put 

they 

would 

ran 


write 

read 

this 

yellow 

red 

those 

yes 

ride 

three 

you 

right 

to 

your 

round 

today 


Reading, Second Edition. Champaign, 
onSSu one womIITC T 220 words have been printed 

Hmrtion'rnanual fnr *k A packrt of these cards together with an in- 

hiher. ^ secured from the above-mentioned pub- 
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improvement in reading is concerned, for it is only when pupils are 
equipped with a su£Bcient stock of concepts and word meanings that 
the activity of reading is made possible. 

Sight vocabulary. Before starting a pupil on any type of remedial 
reading program, it is important to ascertain whether or not he 
possesses the ability to recognize a minimum number of words at 
sight. It is very discouraging for a pupil to have to stop and decipher 
every word that he encounters. In Table V are listed die 220 common 
words which make up more than 50 per cent of all ordinary reading 
matter. If a pupil in the upper grades or high school should be found 
who does not recognize instantly each of these 220 words, special 
eflEort should be made to teach them to him. This basic list is com- 
posed of prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
and the most common verbs, and thus are words which will be en- 
countered regardless of what type of subject matter the pupil even- 
tually reads. An average third-grade pupil should be able to recog- 
nize all of the words. 

As a method of teaching diis basic sight vocabulary, Dolch® sug- 
gests the possible use of what he calls a “word game." The individuals 
participating are two pupils—one is designated the “player ’ and die 
other the “helper.” The “player” is a pupil who needs to learn the 
words, while Ae “helper” is a pupil who Jaiows the words well. To 
play the game the 220 words must be typed or printed on cards, one 
word to each card. The rules are as follows: 

1. Every day (or sometiines twice a day) have the player shuffle his 
cards, and then go over them rapidly, saying each word and handing 
the card to the helper. If the player gets the word right, the helper 
keeps the card. If the word is missed it is placed in a special pile on 
the desk. 

2. This pile of cards representing unknown and miscalled words is 
then gone over, the helper saying ea<A n’ord as it appears while the 
player repeats the word after him. These cards are then shuffled 
back into the pack ready to be used at the next practice. 

3. The number of errors made during each practice is carefully re- 

®E. W. Dolch, Instructions for the Bade Sight Vocabuhry Cards. The Gar- 
raid Press, Champaign Illinois. 
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corded on a chart so that the pupil may be kept .well informed of his 
progress. 

4. Practice is continued until the player can call all the words, in- 
stantly, for at least three consecutive practices. 

The words of this basic sight vocabulary can also be taught by 
means of an instrument known as a “Flashmeter.”® This quick- 
exposure device which can be attadied to a regular stereoptican 
makes it possible to flash words, phrases, and sentences on a screen 
or wall for definite periods, ranging from one-seventy-fifth of a 
second to a full second. The 220 words of the Dolch list have been 
printed on slides especially prepared for use with this instrument.* 
Wide Heading, Perhaps the most effective way to enlarge ones 
vocabulary is through \vide reading. Meanings are easily acquired 
through context when one possesses a knowledge of enough familiar 
words to help him over those which are unfamiliar. Furthermore, 
the precise meaning of a word can, as a rule, only be determined 
by the setting in which it is found. Due to this fact, erroneous con- 
ceptions of what certain words really mean are often gained when 
they are learned apart from context. Isolated word study can also be 
wasteful of a pupil's time, because he is not gaining any experience 
in reading when he is engaged in such activity. Reading is more 
than just knowing the meaning of individual words. It is possible 
for one to know a great many words but still read poorly. Anyone 
w 0 has undertaken the task of acquiring a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language can verify this fact Frequently a student knows 
e meaning of every word in a foreign-language sentence, but is 
s una e to get its import Such a condition generally results 
from studying words in isolation without spending much time on 
reading. ^Vhat is said here is not to be construed as meaning that 
^slemabc word study should never be made a part of a vocabulary- 
building program. Such study has its place but it should remain 
supplementary and incidental to the activity of extended reading. 
Use of the Dictionary. In connection %vilh wide reading, the use 

ly a-" Key,tae View Compeey. Me»d- 
» The>e mey be .ecored from IheKeyslme View Compiuy. 
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of a dictionary can be helpful providing the pupil possesses some 
skill in reading (tliird»gradc level or higher). Of comse, all diction- 
aries ore not suitable to use. Tlic typical standard dictionary possesses 
a bewildering system of diacritical marks and abbreviations wliich 
only confuse the poor reader and tell him very little about a word 
he does not already know. In addition, he is very likely to acquire 
wrong meanings from such dictionaries. Tliis is particularly true 
for those dictionaries which dcGne words in terms which are more 
difBcult to understand tlian the words themselves. Dictionaries that 
have been very successfully used ^vith retarded readers are the 
Thomdike-Bamhart Junior Dictionanf and the Webster’s Diction- 
ary for Boys and GlrhJ* Other dictionaries which have been highly 
recommended by teachers of remedial reading are The Winston 
Dictionary for Schoob and The Winston Diciionari/ (Advanced 
Edition).'® 

Before a pupil is given a dictionary and asked to use it, he should 
be given instructions on how to best secure information from it. 
Many of the mistakes which pupils make in using a dictionary 
could be avoided if some initial instruction and practice were given. 
The preface and introductory pages of a dictionary often give sug- 
gestions and advice which should be thoroughly read by both the 
teacher and the pupU. In The Winston Dictionary (Advanced 
Edition), for example, seven full pages are devoted to directions 
for the use of the book. After such material as this has been care- 
fully studied, the teacher should administer tests of various types 
to see that the pupils have really mastered the techniques which 
have been described. A simple test such as the following might be 
useful in thi.«; respect. 


Diciionaky Test 

1. Place in order the following words as they wotdd appear in the ie- 
Uonaiy; abstract, abscess, actual, able, aster, archer, actuate, after. 

® Published by Scott, Foresman and Compan)^ Chicago. Book 

» Published by American Book ComMuy. New York. The 
Company has also prepared three wonhooks to accomp y , ' 

These provided the pupil with excellent practice m how to use a dicbonary. 
Published by Jolm Winston Company, Chicago. 
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,gg,. grate. ™gora, anoi«t. advocate, aannal, 

assume, atone, atavism, astronomy, 

artificial, amplitude, aggravation, accrue, arbitrary, aqu , IP 

2. In the following sentences, find the meaning in the 

each italicized word, and write it down on the sheet o pap / 


are using for this test. 

a. The man relinquished his portion. 

b. He was an extremely illiterate person. 

c. The young man was penitent when brought before the ju g6- 

d. The competency of the radio repair man was not douhte or 
minute. 

e. The innooation did not prove successful. 

/. Extraneous materials were found in the book at many places, 
g. He desired to move to a more salubrious climate. 

3. On what page or pages of The Winston Victionory (Advanced 
tion) would you find the following information: 

a. Hags o! the leading nations of die world. 

b. A map of Australia. 

c. The population of Portland, Oregon. 

d. The meaning of the foreign phrase fait accompli. 

e. Themeaningof theabbrcviationcolloq. 

f. The meaning of an abbreviation found in your textbook. 

g. Tables of weights and measures. 

h. The meaning of the prefix anti. 

i. The nationality of the explorer Amundsen. 

SystCTTiatic Word Study. Wide reading can frequently be supple 
mented to advantage by a systematic program of word study. Pupils 
^vilh special vocabulary difficulties as well as all pupils can be en- 
couraged to make special study of the unfamiliar words they meet. 
There are many types of exercises which teachers may employ in 
this connection. Unless the work is Wghly motivated, however, there 
is a danger that interest will lag and the purpose of the study will 

exKitiatiS ^ 

t)'pe listed on the next page can be extremely helpful in a vocabulary 
improvement program.** 


Apgar, “Suegestions for Vocabulary and Sentence Building," 
O/ito School*. VoL 16, Anril. 1938, pp. 214-215. 

M wy p. Reed. -Developng Word Mastery sidBs," Educcaion, Vol. 56, Sep- 
tember, 1935, pp. 25-29. 
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1. listing synonyms, antonyms, homonyms. 

2. Finding substitutes for overworked words. 

3. Pairing a word in one list with its meaning in another list. 

4. Filling in blanks left in a paragraph with words from a given list. 

5. Substituting specific terms for general terms. 

6. Replacing slang terms by forms in good usage. 

7. Making lists of words that belong to the same family— words that 
are built from the same root. 

8. Arranging words under different headings when both words and 
headings are given. 

9. Replacing underlined words in a sentence or paragraph with syno- 
nyms. 

10. Listing words to describe a given object, such as Christmas tree, 
cold day, etc. 

11. Keeping a word diary. 

12. Having dictionary races. 

13. Filling in blanks left in a given literary selection and then compar- 
ing with the original words used by the author. 

14. Making a class word-calendar or a dictionary for the room. 

15. Matching words in given columns, such as adjecUves with nouns, 
verbs with nouns, verbs with adverbs. 

16. Keeping a notebook of words, each word to be followed by an 

original sentence. r . j • 

17. Choosing a picture and listing words appropriate for its description. 

18. Requiring at least one new word in themes. 

19. Finding substitutes for pet expressions (perfectly awful, etc.}. 

20. Making a collection of words from current materials, magazmes, 
railroad folders, etc. 

As an example of exercise 2 in the preceang list “finding substi- 
tutes for overworked words,” one teacher singled out e 
interesting which was being used too frequently in oo repo . 
Most of the pupils were writing, “It is an interesting oo . e 
told the class that she would not accept another report that con- 
tained the word interesting. She told them they would have to iintl 
other words to express the same idea. The students set out to 
compose a list of five hundred words which could be use to escn 
books. The final list showed a variety of words that ranged from pne, 
‘2 Florence F. Goldstein, "An Interesting List." The English Jovmal, VoL 
26, January, 1937, pp. 45-51. 
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splendid, and jolly to scinfiltoing. phusible, sophisticated and 
bizarre. The pupils were intrigued by this project from start to fi^h* 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the difference in results w 
the teadier obtained by this meffiod over what would have been 
obtained if the words had been studied from a formal list. 

Some teachers have the pupils bring to class, words which ffiey 
come upon in reading, radio and television programs, movies, con 
versations, or formal talks. One plan calls for each pupil to master 
the words he has found, and on eadi Friday to explain them ora y 
to the class. A class secretary takes down in a permanent list wor 
that are deemed especially important by the teacher and pupils- 
At the end of the six-weeks period, the teacher mimeographs this 
combined list of words and gives each pupil a copy. The pupil ffteo 
organizes a talk in which he uses as many of these words as possible. 
After the talk the other pupils are permitted to bombard flte speal^®^ 
Nvith questions to test his understanding of the words used.** 

Many other methods which have aroused interest on the part of 
pupils and which have resulted in vocabulary gains have been to* 
ported in the literature. In the Grover Cleveland High School in 
New York City, a unique vocabulary contest has proved most suc- 
cessful.^* In Easton, Pennsylvania,*® the teacher first goes dirough 
the various assignments which are to be read by the pupils and picks 
out the difficult words. These words are then mimeographed to- 
gether with their appropriate meanings and given to the pupils one 
sheet at a time as the assignments are reached. Each pupil studies 
the list before he prepares his lesson. 

Study of the Derivation of Words. In connection with vocabulary- 
building exercises, a limited amount of time may be usefully devoted 
to studying prefixes, suffixes, and the roots from which English words 
are derived. A pupil who knows the Latin word mundtis is not very 

V "EnWng the Student Vocabulary,” Ohio Schools, VoL 

14, March, lose, p. S5. ^ 

PI^ 7^75 “'Voids Come to life," High Points, VoL 20, October, 1938. 

Vocab.J..y," TH, 
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apt to be puzzled by the English word mundane. Likewise, a pupil 
who knows the meaning of the Latin word pulcher is much more apt 
to get the meaning of the English word pulchritude than would one 
who does not know the meaning of the Latin root. Smith^® has given 
a list of ten Latin verbs and two Greek words which enter into the 
making of 2500 English words. They are as follows: 


facio, do or make 
duco, lead 
tendo, stretch 
plico, hold 
specio, see, observe 
pono, place 
ieneo, hold, have 


fero, bear 
mitto, send 
capio, take, seize 

logos, speech, word, reason, study, 
thought 
grapho, write 


A study by Stauffer” gives teachers a clue as to which prefixes 
to teach if they wish to use this approach in the building of vocah- 


TABLE VI 


Prefixes Occurring Most Often in the 20,000 Words 
of the Thorndike List 


ah 

ad 

be 

com 

de 

dis 

en 

ei 

In 

in 

pre 

pro 

re 

sub 

un 


from 

to 

hy 

with 

from 

apart 

in 

out 

into 

not 

before 

in hont of 

back 

under 

not 


433 

111 

500 

282 

299 

182 

286 

830 

317 

127 

146 

457 

112 

378 


” S. Stephenson Smith. The Commeed of Ward,. New York, The Thomas Y. 

“erS^^iiffS^AftirdyofPreEsesing^^^^ 

a list of PreHies that Should Be Taught u. the Eleme^ bcI.oo^ 

Educational Research, VoL 35, February, 1942, pp. 
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ularies. He investigated the prefixes found in the 20,000 words of 
Thorndikes Teachers Word Bodk}^ The results showed that 4922, 
or 24 per cent of these words have prefixes. Furthermore, 15 prefixes 
account for 82 per cent of the total number of prefixes found. In 
Table VI these fifteen prefixes are listed together with the number 
of times each appeared in the Thorndike list. 

The teacher who is interested in the problem of vocabulary im- 
provement should be acquainted with such books as the following; 

Chase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words, New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

Collins, Joseph V., English Words of Latin and Greek Origin, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, Worzalla Publishing Company. 

Gilmartin, John G., Cilmarfin’s Word Study, Second Revised Edition, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

'« Building Your Vocabulary, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Greenough, J. B. and G. L. Kiltredge, Words and Their Ways in Eng- 
lish Speech, New York, The Macmillan Company. 

Hart, Archibald, Twelve Ways to Build a Vocobuhru, Revised EdiUon, 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Myers, Edward D., The Foundations of English. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Soget, P. M., Ttoounu of English Words and Phrases, New Vork, 
Crosset and Durdap. 

Soule, Kichaid, A Btaionary of English Synonyms, Boston, Uttle, 

Brown and Company. ^ » 

Company’ Building, Atlanta. Turner E. Smith and 

Weeldy, Ernest, Words Ancient and Modern, New York, E. P. Dutton 
« '.company, Inc. 


Word Study, n periodical, is published by the G, and C. Merriam 
^mpany and is sent free to all those who request it. It contains 
artdes about words, suggesUons to teaehers of English, vocabulary 
os. and a column of questions and answers about words. A 


.•w ol 

sity. New York, I932. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer* 
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book entitled Picturesque Word Ongins^^ which is also published 
by G. and C. Merriam Company is likewise of value in vocabulary 
study. 


Methods of Attacking Unfamiliar Words 
The poor reader often knows die meanings of more words than 
he can recognize in print and frequently has no technique for at- 
tacking such words. The teacher should, in such cases, give the 
pupil some work on phonics. By having a pupil work on a few new 
words it is easy to tell which elements of sounding he knows and 
which he does not. The Uttle book entitled Reading Aids Through 
the Grade^^ gives many devices which the teacher may use in 
developing better sounding techniques on the part of the pupils. 
One such device for teaching letter sounds is as follows. 


ivh What sound do you make when you blow out a candle? 

r What sound does the lion make when he roars? ^ 

sh What sound does mother make when she doesn’t want you to 


ch 
ow 
o ow 
00 
s 

g’’ 

m 


wake father? 

What sound do you make when you sneeze? 

What sound do you make when you hurt yourself? (au) 

What sound do you make when you are surprised? (oh!) 

What sound does the wind make when it blows around the housed 
What sound does the radiator make when steam is commg ou 
What sound does a dog make when he growls? 

What sound do you make when you eat something very goo 


Another very useful book which contains exercises for teaching 
sounds is Remedial Reading Drills by Hegge and Kirk.''' An exercise 
which can be used with pupils who confuse the letters, b, d, and p 
follows on the next page. 


G. and C. Merriam CowpaiW. ‘‘f. KSrStog Aids Through the 

David H. Russell, Etta E. Karp, and E. I. X-euy. ne s „ j y 
Grade,. New York, Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. GolumD 

varsity, 1951, , Winifred D. Kirk, Remedial Reod- 

at Thoilief G. Hegge, Samuel A- lurk, an^i^wd^^^ e„d Bookseller, 
iag Drills, Ann Arbor, Michigan, George Wahr, 
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b-d-p 


pad 

dash 

“ r 

big 

had 

beU 

dime 

bit 

bad 

best 

back 

fed 

pond 

deep 

boot 

stoop 

bend 

did 

cab 

seed 

bump 

dam 

rode 

fob 

bade 

pool 

hope 

code 

paid 

peach 

dap 

tub 

hope 

cap 

deep 

pail 

paint 


In this manual just referred to, thirty-three drills are devoted to 
introductory sounds, twelve to combinations of sotmds, and ten to 
advanced sounds. Other books which contain excellent exercises 
and directions for the teaching of phonics are Eye and Ear Fun,** 
How to T each Pftmics,” and The Teaching of Sounding?' Dr. E. W. 
Dolch of the University of Illinois has developed several very inter* 
esting games for the teaching of phonies whioh teachers will find 
useful. These include Take (for third grade and up), The Syllable 
Gome (tor fourth grade and up) and the Group Sounding Game (for 
third grade and up).« One of the cards for the Group Sounding Gome 
is shown in Fig. 6. ^ 


Improving Speed of Reading 
reading skill which responds more readily to remedial 
trratment than that of speed. The speed at whioh an individual reads 
tjTes of material is largely dependent upon habit. The ex- 
is: «! ° f j affected by appropriate practice 

of statement of Professor Bear. Director 

It ,h T ! College. He says: “In the ten 

yrars that we have been helping Dartmouth students improve their 

“mt Ear Fan. St. Louis, Webster Publishing Com- 
and^McCreaiy Teach Phonier, Revised Edition, Chicago, Hall 

rardPre^' Teaching of Sounding, Champaign, Illinois, The Gar* 

“These g.„.u„ep„blahedb,*rhoGa,ra,dPres,. Champaign, imuols. 
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reading, I have seen few freshmen who read nearly as rapidly or 
efficiently as they should— and could after a little training. Year after 
year, our reading classes start off at an average of around 230 words 


cook ' 

south 

grew 

town 

point 

toy 

house 

noise 

round 

down 

wood 

grow 

DtfditheDts 

LISTEN 

1-3 

cow 

spoon 

low 

stood 

1 moon 

tooth 

throw 

snow 

count 

flew 

boy 

crowd 


Teacher w31 aaund the individual letten and diplithonga (aee full Direction!) 


FIG. 6. ONE OF THE CARDS OF THE DOLCH 
CBOOF SOUNDmC GAME 

a minute, and finish up a few weeks later at around 500 words a 
minute.”^® 

Wide Reading. One of the best ways to develop speed in reading 
IS to read a great deal of easy and interestiiig inateriaL Slow readers 
are generally individuals who do not read voluminously. Their read- 
ing is often restricted to study-^^e materials which involves a great 
deal of concentration. Rapid readers on the other hand, are usually 
individuals who read widely. As a rule, students who major in 
English and social studies read more rapidly than those who major 

^®itobert M. Bear, “Speed While You Read," The American Magazine, VoL 
32, No. 3, September, 1941, pp. 24-25. 
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in such fields as mathematics and science,^ because greater oppor- 
tunities are provided in the former fields for wide and extensive 
reading. The writer knows of an individual who can read an entire 
book of 1200 or 1300 pages in one evening. This person has read 
many many books and magazines of easy and interesting content and 
as an outcome has developed a most rapid rate of reading. 

Use of Time Limit. Another fundamental method for increasing 
speed of reading is to force oneself to read faster. After one has read 
more rapidly for a time there is a tendency for him to adopt the 
newer mode of behavior. An individual, for example, may give 
himself only 20 minutes to read an article which would ordinarily 
take him 30 minutes to read. Following this procedure, he may find 
at first that the details of what he has read are a little vague, but in 
time it will commonly be found that as much or more is retained 
with the more rapid reading than with the slower. A variation of 
this procedure is for one to keep a record of how long it takes him 
to read a given selection. This will generally motivate an individual 
to read at as rapid a rate as possible. There are many records available 
of individuals who have doubled their speed of reading in a short 
time by the simple method of forcing themselves to read faster. 

The Metronoscope. The Melronoscope which is shown in Plate 8 
facing page 145 is an instrument which has sometimes been used for 
increasing speed of reading.®* U is essentially a tachistoscope. Stories 
are printed on rolls and one line at a time is brought into place by 
the machine, which is driven by a synchronous motor. The speed of 
presenting the material can be regulated by a dial (the range is from 
15 to 50 lines per minute). Although the Metronoscope is an excellent 
mechanical contrivance, certain unnatural reading situations are 
introduced when it is used for increasing speed. One such situation 
is created when a pupil finishes a line, as many times happens, and 


caS.rN? TA V® irid Nirah Grade Achievement. Contributions to Edu- 

lltk Publications, Teachers CoUege, Columbia 


^^^Distnbuted by the American Optica! Company. Southbridge, Massachu- 
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dien has to M'ait until the next Jine is exposed by the machine. Noises 
emanating from the machine and the movement of the shutters also 
produce distractions which are annoying to some pupils. If the Met- 
ronoscope is operated \vith the shutters fastened down, as is possible, 
the line of print on the regular rolls is found to be broken up into 
sections with large gaps of space intervening. This produces another 
artificial reading situation. Despite these objections, the Metrono- 
scope if properly used can play an important role in the remedial 
teaching of reading. It can be employed to excellent advantage in 
teaching pupils to rapidly recognize words, phrases, and short 
sentences which do not require more than a line on the roll. It also 
serves a valuable purpose in teaching some pupils to read in the 
left-to-right direction. Furthermore, the novelty and elaborateness 
of the machine frequently causes disinterested and inattentive pupils 
to become interested in improving their reading skills and to pay 
attention to the exercises provided One teacher in a letter to the 
writer, stated; "Pupils who have never shown any sign of conceaitra- 
tion sit entranced before the Metronoscope." For the sole purpose 
of increasing rate and fluency of reading, however, there are prob- 
ably other devices as effective if not more effective than the Met- 
ronoscope, and certainly less expensive. 

The Push-Card Method. If a simple pushing device is needed to 
develop speed on the part of pupils who have fallen into the habit 
of reading more slowly than is necessary, the push-card method can 
be employed. In using this technique, the teacher should first deter- 
mine die pupil s rate of reading by iSming him while he reads a few 
pages of a book or other selection. For example, it might be found 
that a given pupil requires, on the average, five seconds to complete 
a line of print After ascertaming this fact, the teacher should ask the 
pupil to continue his reading ^ the given material. As soon as he 
has read a line or two, the teacher*® should begin moving a large 
card down the page one line at a time, and at a rate of speed that Nvill 
force the pupil to read at a faster than usual tempo. Since the pupil 

Pupil assistants, who have learned the technique of using the push-card 
Qiethod, may substitute for the teacher in performing this operation. 
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in our example usually reads a line in about five seconds, the teatier 
might begin by moving the card at the rate of four seconds per line. 
This will make it necessary for him to speed up his reading in order 
to keep ahead of the card. With a Hide practice, the teacher will 
find that it is possible to count at a rale which will correspond to 
one second per count. Some teachers have found that by counting to 
themselves and saying "one-thousand-one,” "one-thousand^two, 
"one-thousand-three ” “one-thousand-four,” they are able to count 
out seconds. In this instance, four seconds should have elapsed 
during the counting. After the subject has developed the ability to 
read the given material at the rate of a line in four seconds, the 
card should be moved down the page at the speed of three seconds 
(three counts) per line. The teachers counting should always be 
done silently. 

This method not only provides the pushing feature, but also 
utilizes the school’s regular reading materials. Furthermore, the 
pupil is allowed by this technique to read as fast as he desires, 
or to drop back a little providing the card has not yet caught up with 
him. This reading ahead or dropping back would not be possible 
when using the Metronoscope. The push-card device thus provides 
a method of increasing speed while retaining many of the elements 
of the natural reading process. In Plate 6 facing page 81 one child is 
shown helping another by means of this method. 


Reading Board. An apparatus which performs much the same 
function as the push-card device, but which is electrically operated, 
is known as the reading board.” Gears of varying sizes which are 
driven by a Leich motor move alight aluminum cover over a page of 
print at predetermined rates of speed. The model which is owned by, 
the Educational Clinic of the College of Education at the University 
of lUinoisSo is so constructed that the speed may be varied all the 
way from about 100 words per minute up to 600 words per minute. 


A constructed by Mr. Ralph B. Larsen, 7713 Calumet 

^ ^ mechanical ability can easily con- 
struct a reading pacer of this ^e. ^ ^ 
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By increasing the number of geare on the motor shaft still greater 
variations could be secured. A sketch of the reading board is shown 
in Fig. 7. 



FIG. 7. THE BEADING BOABD 

This apparatus can be used to increase speed of ^ 

an electric motor push an aluminum cover down a pag p 
rates of speed. 


Any book, magazine, or other material may be placed on the read- 
tag board. When a pupil is ready to begin, the motor is st=“tad y 
pressing a button and the aluminum plate begins moving o 
page, •me pupil must keep ahead o£ this mo™g plate. If it is fou^ 
that the pupil finishes the page more quickly than expected, 
gear may be selected which will put still greater pressure on him 
to read rapidly, me reading board is a decided 
the push-cLd method in that the teacher or other pupd is no 
for its operation. 
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Buswell has given results that were obtained from using the read- 
ing board with four subjects 40 minutes a day for ten days. He says, 

One of the subjects started at the rate of 240 words a minute and at 
die end was reading with satisfactory comprehension at 320 words a 
minute. Two of the subjects began at 400 words a minute and at the end 
of the ten-day period were reading 640 words a minute. The remainmg 
subject began at 400 words a minute and at the end of the ten-day period 
was reading 600 words a minute.®^ 



nC. 8. THE SRA BEADING ACCELERATOR 

(Courtesy of Science Research Associates. Chicago. Illinois) 


It should be noted that all four of these subjects were fairly rapid 
readers to begin with. Widi very slow readers it is likely that even 
greater progress could be made by use of the reading board. 


Hcfl*ng at the College and Adult Levels, Sup- 
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Commercially Available Reading Accelerators. The home-made 
type of reading board shown in Fig- 7 became such a success in 
improving reading speed, that commercial concerns began manu- 
facturing reading pacers. One of tihe best known is the SRA Reading 
Accelerator.^^ It operates in much the same manner as the reading 
board, and has been judged to be very effective in producing in- 
creased rates of reading. This machine is illustrated in Fig. 8. Other 
reading accelerators available to schools are the Keystone Reading 
Pacer^^ and the Rateometer.^* The basic idea behind such instru- 
ments is essentially sound. If properly used, there is no question that 
this type of device can be useful in a remedial reading program- 
Other Methods of Improving Rate of Reading. The Harvard 
Films for the Improvement of Reading^" have sometimes been 
employed to speed up the reading process. Although the extent of 
their eHecUveness has not been definitely determined a number of 
schools have been using them with apparent success. A very prac- 
tical and effective method of inducing more rapid reading has re- 
cently been described by Smith.” This plan calls for the pupils to 
read silently from their own copies of some book or magazine under 
the following conditions. 

The class begins reading upon a signal from the instructor and is in- 
formed orally at the moment when each successive t%vo hun e ^or vo 
hundred fifty words should have been read, at the chosen rate. The stu- 
dents are instructed to avoid falling behind the signaled rate an are re- 


=2 Distributed by the Science Eesearch Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue. Chi- 

3° A^Sbfefrom the Keystone View Company, *■'“'^"1!';’' o mX'court, 
“May be purchased tarn Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, 

“I® V^'vTWng. The Hmunrd Films for Ihe 
era Mumiul, HarSud Film Service. Biological Laboratones. Harvard U ty, 

H. Ander^n. "A ^-Me^od for Tra^^g 
Phrasing and for Increasing the Size of Reading Fixa , J/ 

Record, Vol. 1, December, 1937, pp- 459-475. tj • j ” Journal 

”Kendon k Smith, “A Simpte Device to Induce Rapd Rcadmg. Journal 
of Educational Psychohg!/. VoL 35. January. 1944, pp. 
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paired to cover np the selectioii when the firial signol is gi'^eo- One stodent 
is then chosen to give a brief oral summary' of the material lead.^ 

This method csm of course be used with one pupil at a time as 
well as with an entire rlasc 


InqjToving Reading Conqjrehension 
The primary goal of all reading improvement programs is t® 
develop power of comprehension on die part of pupils. Other matters 
are of secondary importance. The diagnosis of a gi>*en case should 
indicate what factors are chiefly responsible for poor comprehensi®* 
Among the factors that may be related to lack of comprehension are 
physical factors, emotional factors, low intelligence, poor vocabulary* 
too slow or too rapid a rate of reading, meager experiential 
ground, lack of interest, lack of reading experience, and lack 
speciBc practice in various types of reading. Tbe remedial sreA 
given to a pupil should depend upon whidi of these causes are f®^ 
to be operative. 


In general, wide reading in a given field will furnish one a back- 
ground which will make it possible for him to comprehend well la 
that field. Bond and Bond have suggested that “the teaching 
reading necessary to any one field can probably be most effecdrely 
and efficiently taught by the teacher of that field, who is aware of 
e purposes for which the students are reading and the backgrounds 
necessary for understanding what they read.** This would, of coune, 
require that every teacher be trained in the techniques of teaching 
ing in his particular subject. Each content subject presents its 
mm particular difficulties of vocabulary, ideas, and method of organ- 
^ on, Luella Colerr has made a study of the technical vocabulary 
each of the foBmving 13 school subjects; arithmetic, algebra, 
.mnetiy, composiUon, language, literature, geography, history, 

If'.V, tL DevehpmMd Hcoding ft. High School. NW 

“-a., “ 
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liygiene, genera] science chemistry, physics, and biology. A teacher 
of any one of these subjects would do well to see whether or not 
his pupils possess the basic technical vocabulary for successful com- 
prehension. Where inadequacies of technical vocabulary are foimd, 
remedial work consisting of wide reading in specific areas or special 
word study may prove helpfuL 

General rules for improving comprehension are difficult to give 
since reading comprehension always takes place in connection with 
a particular content and a particular purpose. However, adequate 
vocabulary, interest, and appropriate experience backgrounds are 
essential if comprehension is to take place. Strang^® has given a list 
of practical suggestions for improving comprehension, as follows: 

1. Bring to the reading of a particular book or article as good a back- 
ground of knowledge as possible under the circumstances. 

2. Recall the knowledge you already have on the subject. 

3. Rapidly venture to anticipate the contribution which you think 
the author ^vill make. 

4. Take a minute or two to decide what you wish to gain from your 
reading and let this purpose direct you. 

5. Glance through the chapter or artide, noting central and marginal 
headings, and other dues to organization. 

6. Read the summary if there is one. 

7. Read to get the pattern of the author’s thought as you go along, an- 
ticipating his next point and incorporating, in its proper relation- 
ship, the main thought of each paragraph as you read. Take time 
also to study the meanings that this particular context gives to 
certain wori and the shifts in meaning that take place in the pas- 
sage. 

8. Vary the rate of your reading in accordance \vith your purpose. 

9* Take time to capture and make notes of tangential ideas that occur 
to you as well as of applications of the material read to pertinent 
problems. 

10. Emerge from your reading of the chapter wth a clear and well 
“thought-through” aoquisiUon of knowledge. It is better to have 

« Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College, Revised Edition. Lancaster, rennsylvania. The Science Press Printing 
Company, 1940, pp. S72-373. 
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^ gained a few fundamental ideas than scores of defective notions. 

It is better to have gained from fiie reading a very few functional, 
dynamic ideas that have become an integral part of your thinking 
than an ephemeral flock of facts which are quickly dispersed by the 
passage of time. 

11. After you have read the chapter or section, go back over it to note 
the unfamiliar words, check your interpretation of them, and fix 
the correct meaning in mmd. 

No one can expect to be a good reader unless he possesses a 
differentiated attack. He must possess a repertoire of reading skills. 
Gates has pointed out that a versatile reader is one who can adjust 
his reading technique to the problem and materials at hand. He says, 

A competent adult may read a paragraph to get the main idea, to note 
all the details without differentiation, to secure the answer to a question 
in mind, to appraise the literary style, to note errors in punctuation, to 
observe the logical outline, or to perceive the emotional tone of the pas- 
sage. He may read with passing interest only or to retain as much and as 
well as possible; he may read rapidly, merely skimming the sentences; 
or slowly and carefully, appraising each phrase.*^ 

Each of these particular types of reading needs to be cultivated 
if the pupil is to be fully prepared to cope with reading situations 
which are sure to be encountered in his school work. 

Reading for Main Ideas. Frequently the comprehension of the 
central idea or the general significance of a paragraph or selection 
is all that is desired. To read every word and to remember a host of 
isolated details would be wasteful of both time and energy. The 
pupil who has not mastered this particular art of reading can profit 
from a variety of exercises. A few of these will now be described. 

1. gates-peardon practice exeroses in beading, type The 
books of this series provide excellent material for use with retarded 
readers at the various grade levels. Each of these books contains 
reading selections followed by questions which require pupils to 

Arthui I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, Revised Edition, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. 40—41. 

*2 Published by the Bureau of Pnblicatioiis, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 
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jomprehend only the main ideas presented. A specimen exercise 

'oUows.^^ 


Do you blow that the largest fish that Uves in the sea is not a fish at aU 
but really an animal? This animal is the whale. Because its young are fed 
with mother’s milk, the whale belongs to the class of animals called mam- 
mals.” A fish breathes through gills, is cold-blooded, and is covered with 
scales; a whale’s body is shaped like that of a fish, but it is covered with 
skin instead of scales, and underneath the skin is a twelve-inch byor o' 
fat caUed blubber. ’This fat keeps the blood warm so that even when the 
whale is swimming in icy water, its body temperature is about the same 
as yours. The whale breathes with lungs just as other aiumals do, so it 
must come to the surface of the water frequently to get air. an enemy 
is pursuing the whale, it may hold its breath and dive deep mto the ocean 
for about half an hour, but if it does not come up soon, it will drown. 

1. What does this selection tell? 

(a) The length and weight of a whale. 

(b) How fishes breathe without lungs. 

(c) Why the whale is an animal and not a fish. 

2. The whale seems to be more like a fish than an animal becai^e- 

(a) It is warm-blooded; (b) It has lungs; (c) It lives m water; 

(d) It swims. 

3. Choose the best title for this selection. 

(a) The Animal That Resembles a Fish. 

(b) The Fish That Is Really an Animal. 

(c) Animals of the Arctic Ocean. 


2. COMPOSING NEWSPAPER HEADUNES. Fupils CRD be Oske^O 
to class one or more newspaper clippings of short length. ® ^ 
ings can be cut off and the articles circulated from one pupii to 
another. Each pupil should ^v^ite appropriate headlines for the ar- 
Ucles he reads. The headlines which Uie pupils write can be rea 
aloud in class and compared with the original headlines which were 
detached.^* 

3. STATING TtlE CENTHAI. IDEA fOUND W A rAIiAGn^n. arag p 
on most any topic can be used for Uus purpose and the pup.ls can 

« GotePeard^n Practice Eicrdrcr in Beading. XU, 

"Carol Ilovious, Suggerlionj for Teachenoj Bendmg oroacj 
Boston. D. C. Heath andConipany» 1939, p. 17* 
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' gamed a few fundamental ideas than scores of defective notioiis. 

It is better to have gained from the reading a very few functional, 
^amic ideas that have become an integral part of your thinhng 
than an ephemeral flock of facts which are quickly dispersed by the 
passage of time. 

n. Mter you have read the chapter or section, go back over it to note 
e un amihar words, check your interpretation of them, and fa 
the correct meaning in mind. 

No one can expect to be a good reader unless he possesses a 
erentiated attack. He must possess a repertoire of reading skills- 
as pointed out that a versatile reader is one who can adjust 
reading technique to the problem and materials at hand. He says, 

all thTdetfl!^”*^ ® paragraph to get the main idea, to note 

In “cure Ae answer to a questi^ 

observe the hteraiy style, to note errors in punctuation, o 

*age. He mavfe'^ outUne, or to perceive the emotional tone of the pa*‘ 
'veil as DossibU^ passing interest only or to retain as much and as 
or slowly and car<.fnli"^^ rapidly, merely skimming the sentences, 
y ana carefully, appraising each phrase.« 

If the Particular types of reading needs to be cultivated 

which are snrl u P^pared to cope with reading situations 
Rwdine fn! xf in his school work. 

‘Central idea o Frequently the comprehension of the 

is all that is de ’ ^ significance of a paragraph or selection 

isolated detail!^^ ’ i , word and to remember a host of 

pupil who has n'T^ vvasteful of both time and energy. 
from a varietv of” particular art of reading can profit 

^ described. 

books ' • 


nooks of this seri exercises in reading, type The 

■■radeis at the “ raceUent material for use with retarded 

seWK„. seade leveh. Each of these books contains 

" Art>i 


^^iecuons rp — 

’‘Artlitir j Q j ovved by questions which require pupils to 
Beading, Revised Edition, New York. 
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comprehend only the main ideas presented. A specimen exercise 
^foUows.^^ 


f Do you blow that the iargest fish that Uves in the sea is not a fish at alh 
’but reaUy an animal? This animal is the whale. Because its young are fed 
with mother’s milk, the whale belongs to the class of animals called mam- 
’ mals." A fish breathes through gills, is cold-blooded, and is covered with 
* scales; a whale’s body is shaped like that of a fish, but it is covered with 
sbn instead of scales, and underneath the sbn is a twelve-inch byer of 
, fat caUed blubber. ’This fat keeps the blood warm so that even when the 
•! whale is swimming in icy water, its body temperature is about the same 
as yours. The whale breathes with lungs just as other auimak do. so it 
■ must come to the surface of the water frequently to get air. I an enemy 
i is pursuing the whale, it may hold its breath and dive deep into the ocean 
for about half an hour, but if it does not come up soon, it ivill drown. 


1. What does this selection tell? 

(a) The length and weight of a whale. 

(b) How fishes breathe without lungs. 

(c) Why the whale is an animal and not a fish. 

2. ■The whL seems to be more like a fish than an a|dmal became- 
(a) It is warm-blooded; (b) It has lungs; (c) It hves m water. 

(d) It swims. 

3. Choose the best tide for this selection. 

(a) The Animal That Resembles a Fish. 

(b) The Fish That Is Really an Animal. 

(c) Animals of the Arctic Ocean. 


2. coMPOSm-c N-mvsPAPEU Hnanurms. Pupils cun be -“to bring 
to class one or more newspaper clippings of short length. The head, 
ings can be cut off end the articles circu ated from one pu^l to 
another. Each pupil should ivrite 

Ucles he reads, -nie headUncs which the pupds wiite can be read 
es lie reaus. oriirinal headhnes which were 

aloud in class and compared vnUi Uic onguia 

detoched.” ^ ^ PAnAcnArn. Paragraplis 

3. STATING THE CEN puiposc and thc pupils can be 

on most any topic can be used for p 1 

^ nradins. Book V, T>pc A, p. 17. 

Cates-Peardon Trachen of Reading Grades vll to XI!, 

« Carol Hovious. Su^cstions for t^ 

Boston, D. C. Heath andOwnpany, 1039* p 
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asked to write in their own words die central idea they have derived 
from their reading. A variety of such paragraphs can be found in 
Reading for Skill*^ or in several other remedial workbooks.*® The 
teacher can easily select a list of paragraphs of his own from the 
wealth of books he has at hand. While writing this last sentence, 
the writer has reached over to the comer of his desk and picked up 
a copy of Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Thumbing 
through it he finds many paragraphs which would be usable. For 
example: 

As the school quieted down Tom made an honest effort to study, but 
the turmoil within him was too great. In turn he took his place in the 
reading class and made a botcdi of it; then in the geography class and 
turned lakes into mountains, mountains into rivers, and rivers into conti* 
nenb, till chaos was come again; then in the spelling class, and got 
turned down” by a succession of mere baby words, till he brought up at 
the foot and yielded up the pewter medal which he had worn with ostenU* 
tlon for months. 

Write the central idea of this paragraph. 

A variation of this procedure would be to have each paragraph 
followed by a number of multiple-choice statements. The pupil 
could he instructed to check the one answer which best represents 
the central idea of the paragraph. 

4. FiNDiNC TOPIC SENTENCES. Many pupils have never learned that 
most paragraphs have one sentence that summarizes the content. 
They should be infonned that such topic or key sentences are fre- 
quenUy found at the beginning of a paragraph, although occasionally 
^ey may be found elsewhere in the paragraph or omitted entirely. 

n excellent exercise consists in having pupils read paragraphs of 
various types and try to pick out the topic sentences. Another plan 
■s to provide a series of paragraphs from which the topic sentences 
have bra deleted. Dashes or other markings of uniform length can 
be used to indicate the original positions of these key sentences. The 

PubthS”:, Noble i Noble, 

" See Chap. 8 tor liit ud description of ronedial reading workbooks. 
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pupils should then be furnished with a list of topic sentences and 
asked to replace each one in the paragraph to which it belongs.^^ 

5. SKIMMING A BOOK, CHAPTER, OR ARTICLE. Oftentimes the pupil 
needs to evaluate quickly a book, chapter, or article to see if it con- 
tains material for which he may be looking. In this case it would 
obviously be wasteful of time to read every word contained therein. 
Skimming is a technique for getting the general drift of reading 
materials without reading very many of the words. In skimming a 
book one might begin by inspecting the title page and table of 
contents. This would be followed by glancing through the chapters 
and noting introductory paragraphs, blackface type headings, con- 
cluding paragraphs, and summaries. Subheadings and quotations 
in fine print can be ignored when one’s purpose is to get the general 
idea or content of a book. Chapters or articles may be skimmed in 
similar manner by skipping over detailed and descriptive material 
in an effort to see the organization and framework as a whole. Before 
reading a chapter it is frequently a good plan to skim through it to 
get the main outline in mind before concentrating upon supporting 
detaUs. This procedure has sound psychological principles support- 
ing it. Reed,^® in summarizing experimental work on the relation of 
perception of pattern to rate of learning, has made the following 
statement: “In a memorization of the meaningful materials the per- 
ception of pattern reduces the amount of time needed all the way 
from one-half to nine-tenths. Sometimes the proportion of reduction 
in learning time is much greater,” 

One frequently skims material in an effort to find the answers 
to One or more questions which he may have in mind. As an exercise 
for increasing this ability, teachers may provide the pupils svith an 
article on some topic, and then ask them to see how quickly they 
can find the answers to one or two specific questions which are 
ans%vered in the article. 


"Carol Iloviom. Suggestions for Tccchers of Hcodlng Crudes VII to XII. 
^ton, D. C. Heath ondCompany, 1939, p. 16. CuUects 

^ ^Homcr B. Beed, Psychology and Teaching of Secondary School Subjects, 
New York, Prcntice-Hall, Inc., 1939, p. 4. 
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Knight and Traxler have provided a number of exercises in their 
book on Read and Comprehend which are especially designed for 
developing ability in skimming. One such exercise is the follo^ving:** 

Go to the library and get a history or science book and compare it with 
your textbook in the same subject. Judge the new one in this way: 

1. Read the preface or at least the part of the preface that tells the 
author’s purpose in writing the book. 

2. Elxamine the table of contents to discover the main divisions of 
thought. 

3. Read the first part of each chapter to discover the problem discussed. 

4. Look for a summary at the close of each chapter. 

5. Read more fully in the chapters that are not clear after this rapid 
reading. 

6. Review the main ideas by glancing through the chapter headings 
again. 

7. How do you think the book compares with your textbook in the 
same subject? Better? Equally good? Not as good? Why? 

Name of book 

Reading for Details. There are times when one needs to read care- 
fully in order to obtain specific details or to understand instructions 
that are given. Just getting the general idea is insufficient. A boy, 
for example, might desire to learn to operate a motion-picture camera 
or projector. This would require that he read with utmost patience 
the many detailed instructions that are included in the manual of di- 
rections. Some individuals perform this type of reading only with the 
greatest effort and then fail to note items of vital importance. Such a 
reading deficiency may cause an individual no Httle trouble. A new 
car oxyner who is unable to assimilate the many details which he 
reads in his instruction book may find himself the loser when expen- 
sive repairs have to be made. 

Types C and D of the Gates Basic Reading Tesf^o are designed to 
test whether or not pupils have acquired the ability to understand 
printed directions and to read for details. 

Tescheni College, Colemlla Voi- 
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If one is weak in this particular reading skill, improvement may 
be brought about by practicing on a variety of materials. The Gates- 
Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading (Types C and D),®^ give the 
pupil experience in this type of reading. In these exercise books, 
paragraphs of expository material are followed by questions which 
test the pupil’s ability to recall the details which he has read. Exer- 
cises designed to help pupils improve their ability to comprehend 
and remember written instructions and details are also found in such 
books as the following: 

Reba G. Mack, William A. McCall, and John C. Almack, Roads to 
Reading, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Carol Hovious, Flying the Printways, Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, Experiences in Reading and 
Thinking, New York, The Macmillan Company. 

The resourceful teacher can find an abundance of suitable mater- 
ials for this purpose in newspapers, magazines, books of games, 
cooldng recipes, and encyclopedias. The teacher will generally have 
to construct the questions when the readings are taken from such 
sources. 

There is only one way to leam to read for details and that is to 
read a great deal of material which requires this skill. One learns to 
do what he does, or as Gray=2 has put it-“leaming to behave in a 
certain way is brought about only by behaving in that particular 
Way.” 

Summary 

The specific nature of the remedial treatment to be given a pupil 
should depend upon the particular diagnosis which is made of his 
No two pupils are exactly alike either with respect to the 
difficulties they may have or with respect to the interests and goals 

Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uol- 
New YorlL 

®; J. S. Gray, “A Biological View of Beha«or Modification," Journal of Eda- 
caihnal Ptydwlogij, VoL 23. November, 1932, pp. 611-^0. 
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they possess. Despite this fact, there are several rules of procedure 
which have wide applicability. Five of these are: (1) begin where 
the pupil is, (2) inform him frequently by means of charts and graphs 
of the progress he is maldng, (3) see that the exercises engaged in 
satisfy some basic goal of the pupil, (4) frequently commend the 
pupil for work well done, and (5) supply a variety of exercises and 
activities so that the work will not become monotonous. 


A pupil’s reading vocabulary can be extended through extensive 
reading; the use of an appropriate dictionary; systematic word study; 
the study of prefixes, suffixes, and the roots from which English words 
are derived. The most useful of these procedures is the wide reading 
method. Words learned in their natural context by this method are 
likely to be better understood and better retained than when learned 


in isolation. The other procedures should serve a supplementary 


purpose. 

Tho “nonreader,” however, will have to develop a basic sl^t 
vocabulary before any reading on his part will be possible. For this 
purpose, he may study the 220 words of the Dolch list. This small 
number of words makes up from 50 to 75 per cent of the context of 
most reading matter and should be immediately recognized by all 
pupils above the third-grade level. 

Speed of reading can be improved through extensive reading, use 
of a time limit, use of the push-card method, and through use of 
several mechanical instruments which have been devised for im* 
proving rate of reading. 

Power of comprehension in reading can be increased through 
vocabulary enrichment, the broadening of experience backgrounds, 
and through specific practice in reading materials of a variety of 
types. A pupil may comprehend well what he reads in one field, but 
gain little from his reading in other fields for which he has not the 
requisite technical vocabulary or experience backgrounds. For ex- 
ample, he may be very proficient in reading history, but totally inept 
in reading chemistry. Or he may be proficient in his ability to under- 
stand the general significance of a passage, but be deficient in his 
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ability to read for details. Reading ability is not a unitary trait, but 
rather a complex of skills each of which must be developed by 
appropriate practice. 
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Chapter 5 


Remedial Reading Programs in 
Elementary Schools 


The sooner difficulties and blocks to reading can be discovered in 
children the better it is for all concerned. One of the chief causes 
of reading troubles in upper grades may be traced to pupils getting 
a poor start in the early grades. Many a child starts to school eager 
to learn how to read but meets with failure in his initial attempts- 
This may be due to lack of readiness for the task of reading. If such 
children are pushed on to advanced grades where no attempt is made 
to meet them at their own levels, further bewilderment ensues and 
the children may finish the elementary school grades without having 
developed even rudimentary reading skills. Elementary schools 
throughout the country are giving increased attention to remedial 
work at all the grade levels. It is being recognized as an essential 
part of their reading programs. 

Situation in Typical Elementary School Grades 
The teacher at any grade level who tests his pupUs will find extreme 
variations in how well they read. A grade teacher, for example, may 
have children who are just be^nning to recognize the most common 
words. In the same classroom there will be others who read with 
proficiency at the seventh- or eighth-grade levels. In Table VII is 
presented the results which were obtained when the Chicago Read- 
ing Test was administered to 2,212 third-grade pupils in the Omaha, 
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Nebraska schools.^ In this school system a third-grade teacher would 
obviously have to be prepared to minister to children whose reading 
skills fall at every grade level from one to seven. This represents 
a problem requiring utmost skill on the part of the teacher concerned 
and resources in the form of many types of instructional materials 
and devices. 


TABI.E Vn 

Reading Proficiency of 2,212 Third-Grade Pupils 
in Omaha Public Schools 


mmn-s 

31 PERCENT 









Organization of Bemedial Reading Work 
Fundamentally elementary schook use one or bo* of the foUovving 
methods in deaUng svith their retarded readers; (1) handle them m 
their regular elasses making provision for the indtvtdual ddlerenees 
found. (2) teaeh them in classes espeeiaUy designed for retarded 
readers. In addition to these kvo basie pnseedures, soine schools have 
a remedial reading expert or school psycholognt who work with 
individual cases. Some schools that are fortunate enough to be near 
a university or city reading clinie »vaa 'bemselves of *ese facilities. 
In general; however, the great bulk of remedial teaching „ carried 
forward by classoom teachers. 

Remedial Teaching in ll.e Rc^lar aassroom 
The teacher who handles an 

grade level must of necessity make wade pros n.on for the variaUons 

. Tmm of RosJiojJ lo the Omafia 

^5. Fehniny. 1W8. pp, 30«... 
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in ability found. Such a teacher in reality must teach several grades. 
This teacher’s work is somewhat similar to that of a school teacher 
in a one-room rural school who has as many as six or eight different 
grades in one room. Most teachers in such a situation organize the 
children into two, three, or four groups on the basis of their ability 
to read and provide suitable activities for each of these groups. 

An example of this type of organization in a fifth-grade class is 
described by the teacher involved.^ 


The September tests were used to break up the thirty-four children into 
two major divisions. To overcome the stigma attached to “B” group mem- 
hership as opposed to “A” group, we called our better than average group 
“Aces." Our slower group we called “Beavers.” The Aces were composed 
of the top twenty pupils. The six top duldren were known as “Special 
Aces.” These children were as much as two grades advanced. 

The Special Aces were sometimes given a lesson from the sixth-grade 
reader. Sometimes they were permitted to do supplementary reading. • • • 
The remainder of the Aces had lessons in reading from material that 
suited their level of accomplishment. 

The fourteen Beavers, our slower readers, spent their time studying the 
material in a Grade Four level reading book. The fact that they were able 
to achieve success with the easier reading book stimulated their inter- 
est. . . . 

The Aces and the Beavers each had a twenty-minute lesson during the 
re^ar reading period. We always taught the Beavers for the first twenty- 
minutes because we felt nothing should interfere with the instruction of 
our slower readers. To make sure we did not run overtime, a pupil in the 
Aces \vas appointed “Reading Lesson Monitor.” . . . 

Our school is fortunate in having a branch of the Children’s Public 
Library right in our school. A librarian makes a weekly visit to the school 
and each class makes a weekly visit to borrow books 

Our ^ss bbrary of forty books played its part in our reading program, 
i^ch child w-as given a book to take home and tvrice a month these were 
brought to school and exchanged. By the end of the year every child had 

read twenty books from this source alone. 
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In Ventura County, California* each elementary school teacher 
divides his class into three groups. How this is done is explained as 
follows: 

Those children who entered since die standardized tests were adminis- 
tered are given informal oral reading tests by the supervisor or the teacher. 
To give this test the examiner takes all the books in a certain series and 
stacks them in order with the easiest pre-primer on top. The child reads 
a page from the book on top. If he reads that page with no or only slight 
errors he is given the next book in the series and so on until he misses two 
to four words on a page. The book in which he misses two to four worck 
on a page indicates his grade placement in reading. After the children s 
reading levels have been determined with as much accuracy as possible 
through the use of permanent record cards, standard test results, and m- 
formal test results, the classes are organized into three groups if possible. 
One hour is about aU the time a teacher can have for reading and in one 
hour she will have trouble giving a fair time allotment to any more than 
three groups. Too much cannot be said about keeping these groups flexible. 
Certain children ^vill progress faster than others, so that the teacher will 
be required to modify her grouping now and then in order to keep pupils 
with similar abilities in the same group. 

There are some teachers who attempt to handle remedial reading 
work in the regular classroom by working individually with the one, 
two. or three most retarded children. This is essenUally a one-group 
method of teaching supplemented by extra individual coaching for 
a few pupUs. This procedure may work very weU m those classes 
where is great homogeneity of abUity svith die exception of 
an isolated case or ttvo. In general, however the vanahons in ability 
in an unseleeted class are so great that teachers are forced to adopt 
some type of multiple within-class grouping. 


Special Classes for Kelardcd Headers 
Some schools feel that seriously 

than can be given in regular classes. They bohevo a^eciaUy planned 
program talored to fit the needs of children mth severe reading 

» Pauline Jcidy, "Improving lire P~l?»“ EoglW., 

Yol 20, January, 1949, pp. 27-31. 
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disabilities has a much greater chance of success than does one 
which aims to cater to a more diversiSed set of objectives. It is argued 
that special classes may secure teachers who have been trained for 
and are particularly interested in working with children with reading 
handicaps. Sudi classes may also concentrate upon acquiring special 
materials and equipment designed for retarded readers. Schools 
which have special sections for related readers also have reasoned 
mat the child is less humiliated and stigmatized in a group which 
as characteristics similar to those he possesses than in the regular 
c ss where he is constantly being rated as inferior. 

Schools that have several teachers for a given grade can easily 
^tribute the children into classes according to their reading needs, 
et us say that Miss Smith, Miss Jones, and Miss Brown all tea 
e second grade at a certain school. At the beginning of the year 
eiy poorest readers may be assigned to Miss Smith’s room, the 
ffiaders to Miss Jones, and the accelerated readers to Mbs 


teachers to the different groups shoulA 
The rort.^ teachers’ interests and special competen«**- 

the naiTip/ (^1 ““J' distinctive designations other than 

three second work that goes on in each of th«e 

from that should probably differ radicaUy 

Srouped in ^ others. Even when children are 

what similar children who have some- 

for individual will still have to make provision 

tained and wnr.u Absolute homogeneity can never be at 

The plan which f ™dusirable even if it could be. 

Aguiar classes at described really consists of having severa 

®rries on a proirm ^ designated school grade, each of whid 

at which pupils M ° *°^^etion geared at the reading grade level 

aU consider S Second-grade children, for example 

f^t what each child ^ regular second-grade classes 

be was in. be doing would depend upon which roon 
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Some schools utilize a somewhat different procedure in dealing 
with the m6re severely retarded readers. They draw from several 
regular classes at different grade levels those children who need 
extended help and place them under the guidance of a special re- 
medial reading teacher. One sudi example will be cited. 

In the Madisonville Public School,^ with an enrollment of twelve 
hundred, a careful study was made of the abilities of all the pupils 
in the intermediate grades. The diirty pupils most in need of help 
were selected for the remedial reading class. The exact procedure 
followed is recounted by a teacher in this school. She says. 

Before school closes in June, all reading teachers of Grades Two through 
Seven are asked by the Principal, Mr. Harold E. Nichols, to fill out a 
questionnaire for each pupil who, in the teacher’s opinion, would profit 
from attending the remedial class. 

From the intelligence test rating of a child his reading expectancy is 
estimated. From it is subtracted the score he makes on a standardized 
reading test. For example, Hubert’s IQ is 98. His chronological age is 
thirteen years and eleven months. His reading expectancy is Grade 8.1. 
He scored 4.0 on the reading test. Therefore he is retarded four years and 
one month. ... 

Any child who is reading at a level of one year or more below his read- 
ing expectancy is a candidate for the class. The thirty roost retarded are 
selected for the class. The others are retained on the waiting list. As soon 
as a pupil has made sufficient progress to be excused from the class, he is 
replaced by the child who is next on the list. 

In this remedial reading class at Madisonville each child is given 
much individual attention. His interests are explored and reading 
activities are tied up with them. He is made to feel that he is valued 
by his teacher and classmates and that be is adequate in many areas. 
"Hie teacher of the class described a large number of diildren, w o 
though markedly unsuccessful in reading in their former re^ w 
classes, were now making excellent progress in learning to read m 
the remedial class. , . 

In Brooklyn, New York a sHll different procedure is used m 

«Rcso Uffey. -A Program in Remedial Reading," ElemaMary English. Vol 
April, 1050, pp. 230-239. 
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organizing the remedial reading classes.® It might be called the 
Small-Group Method. The coordinator of remedial reading in Public 
School 233, Brooklyn, has described the plan as follows: 

It \vas obvious that those teachers who spent the full five-hour day svid 
their classes could not be released en masse to do remedial reading work. 

. . . A half dozen teachers in the Third and Fourth years, were assigned to 

do remedial reading from two to four times a weel4 each period lasting a 
full hour. 

The children selected for this special help are retarded two or more 
years (in the Third Year, the retardation is necessarily less); The reading 
level for those in each particular group is about the same. . . . 

Remedial groups each contain four (this is ideal) to six children. The 
larger the group, the more difficult it is to maintain Ae intimate, personal- 
ized relationship so necessary for success. . . . 

One of the primary problems was to find suitable materials to work 
with. It was evident that the same basal reader with which the child had 
already met defeat in the classroom should not be used. The mere sight 
of It would make him “tense up,” become antagonistic to the situation, 
and wallow in a sea of inferiority. 

After much experimentation we finally decided on the W.P.A. Remedial 
Reading Booklets. They are well-graded and are of interest to the children. 

In addition to the plans for organizing remedial reading programs 
in the elementary school which has just been described there are 
some others which have been used by a few schools. One of these 
is known as the Inter-class Grouping Method. In inter-class grouping, 
all teachers schedule instruction in basal reading for the same hour. 
Each pupil goes to the classroom for reading instruction where 
otlier pupils with similar reading abilities are found. Wilson® has 
described this plan as follows; 


In some schools, only pupils of the intermediate grade change class- 
rooms for reading instruction. In other schoob, all the pupik above grade 
one sMft to their homogeneous group for reading instruction. In still other 
schoob, only the pupib in two grades, as grades five and six or grades four 


"Attacldng the ProWem of the Retarded Reader,” Ete- 
Engfbh VoL 31. March. 1954. pp. 144-145. 
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and five are grouped homogeneously on the basis of reading ability. In 
certain large schools where there are several sections of each grade, the 
pupfis of a single grade classification are grouped homogeneously accord- 
ing to reading ability. At the period scheduled for basal reading all third- 
grade pupils move to the classroom where their reading ability places 
them most homogeneously. Likewise, the fourth-grade pupils move to the 
classroom of their nearest level in reading and so on throughout the schoo . 
After the basal reading period, all pupils return to their homerooms for 
the remainder of the school program. 


Some Supplementary Procedures 
It was mentioned earlier that some schools or school systems 
employ school psychologists who work individually with a limited 
number of children possessing the most extreme forms of reading 
disahility. This is a valuable adjunct to the remedial reading program 
of any school. Most schools, however, have to operate svithout much 
assistance from this source. The reading clinics sponsored by uni- 
versities or large school systems are also too few or too distant to 
take care of many of the reading cases found in the typical sohool. 
However, this source of help should not be overlooked whenever it 

is available. , , . . 

It has been suggested’ that the elementary school hbranan can 
he of great assistance to teachers in handling their disability cases 
in reaLg. Librarians who are trained or who are sensitized to the 
problems in the field of remedial reading can obviously make a most 


significant contribution to the program. .. c 

An interesting reading club which involves the oocpe-ntion of 
teachers, libniriLs, and student teachers has been desenbed m an 
article by Smith.® She says: 

T- T ««« oc the school day is over, twenty youngsters 

^dcs throughon. 

The reason is just this and girls who are rccom- 

Membership in t is c u cliildrcn ^vho have serious reading 

mended by their classroom teachers as citurrr t, 

iDorodry D. Swingle 

^ Cab,- New Vork 

Edacatlan, VoL 33, December, 1930. pp. 
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difficulties. They may remain in the group until they achieve success at the 
grade level where they are being instructed at school. 

There is always a waiting list for membership. Every little while some 
boy brings his pal and explains that he can’t read very well either. Such 
boys are sent back to ask their teadiers to recommend them to the li- 
brarian. If their names are sent in they will be notified when there is a 
vacancy. Some boys have been turned away because they are beyond the 
twelve-year age limit. One is waiting until he is nine so that he may 
join. . . . 

During the library period, college seniors are in readiness to help in 
case any children have difficulty. A child may want a different book, or 
he may ask about an unfamiliar word. Most children, however, select very 
easy books, encounter few troublesome words, and work independently 
throughout the period 

Durmg the second half hour, diildren are assigned to individual stu- 
dent instructors. ... 


Reports are coming from patents and teachers, messages of appreda- 
on. For me first time Jim is showing interest in the newspaper, or Joyc« 
has passed her reading test with a gain of six months on her score. Of 
teacher is working daUy with these children, while 
^ Sroup meets only once a week. Perhaps the strongest 

feature of this enterprise is the cooperation involved. . . . 


Remedial Reading in the Rural School 
The teacher of a one-room rural school has a problem so far as 
remedial reading is concerned. He not only has to provide reading 
ms^cUon at all the different grade levels, but has to make modifi- 
cations for pupUs within a given school grade. His problem, though 
similar to that of the teacher in a city system who handles remedial 
“ Regular classes, is complicated by the fact that he must deal 
with children of such widely separated age levels. Resourceful rural 
teachers, however, seem to find time somehow to help their pupils 
who have special disabilities in reading. One rural teacher® tells 
how she helped a third-grade boy overcome his reading weaknesses. 
She says: 



* Dora MacKay, "Remedial Heading in Rural 
59. October, 1950, pp. 72-73. 


Schools,” The Instnictof, 
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realized that unless Harold and I worked hard together, he would not be 
able to pass at the end of the year. The job that confronted us was one of 
putting three years' work into one. He needed training in phonics, word 
meaning, word recognition, and word analysis. He also needed to build up 
a sight vocabulary. He needed experience in reading real stories to give 
him the encouragement to work harder. So Harold and I made out a spe- 
cial program for him, although he was not the only child in the third 
grade. He participated in the phonetic training given to the first grade. 
He was the group leader twice a week when he helped the first grade with 
the flash cards. Occasionally, he supervised word construction in the first 
grade when the first-graders used the alphabet cards. Harold read with 
the second-grade reading class. Although at the beginning of the year his 
vocabulary was not equal to that of a second-grader, it was necessary to 
put him in this class, because the subject matter of the first-grade reader 
was too simple for him. All the time, Harold continued with his third-grade 
reading class. At first he did not read, but he learned a great deal by listen- 
ing. It was necessary to keep him with his own class so that he would not 
miss out on the subject matter of his grade. 

The primary grades were excused earlier in the afternoon than me 
intermediate and upper grades. As Harold stayed until his older 
went home, I could help him for short periods with his special prob- 
lems. ... j t j • 

Before the Christmas vacation, Harold volunteered to read aloud m 
his third-grade reader. With some help, he managed to read a story tor 
his class. This gave him encouragement. He could read. 

At the end of his third year, he passed a “Progressive Achievement 
Test" with a high fourth-grade rating. Although I am not 
school, I have talked with the new teacher and found that Harold is domg 
satisfactory work. 


Evaluation of the Different Flans of Organization 
The plan of organization of the work in remedial reading does not 
necessarily make the program a success or a failure, success o 
a program depends upon how it is carried out. Children m^ 
stigmatized in regular classes or in special classes or in nei 
teachers are so skillful and sympathetic to the needs of the chil^n 
tbat excellent results would be obtained under any type o 
In general, smaller schools have lo depend upon regular tMchcrs 
'o do the remedial reading work in their regular classes. Larger 
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schools may supplement this basic approach by providing special 
classes or individual tutoring for the most seriously retarded children. 
Outstanding remedial programs are those which utilize soimd 
principles of learning and motivation in the activities which are em- 
ployed. In the following section will be presented a general discussion 
of fundamental principles of motivation which should be used in 
every system of organization. 

Motivating Work in Remedial Reading 
in the Elementary School 

How does a teacher go about getting a pupil who hates reading 
to like to read? E. L. Thorndike has suggested that the way to do 
this is to follow the fundamental rule of "practice with satisfaction. 

If a pupil receives pleasure from the activity of reading or if some 
basic need is met by reading, the pupil will gradually develop a 
hldng for it. Whenever an annoying activity is imbedded in a very 
strong satisfying context, says Thorndike, there is a tendency for tiie 
annoying activity to lose its distastefulness and to take on the satis- 
fying qualities of the context of which it is a part. If a pupil is suc- 
cessful in his efforts to leam to read, if he is made to feel important 
and to have status, and if a feeling of achievement accompanies 
remedial work, it is inevitable that reading will come to be enjoyed 
rather than disliked. 

The psychologist Kurt Lewin would have stated the solution to 
the problem in slightly difierent terms. He would have said that, if 
you want to get a pupil to read, the thing to do is to place reading 
etween the pupil and his goaL People always go to the goals they 
have set for themselves. Elementary school pupils have interests and 
goals. Find out what these are and then show the pupil that, to reach 
his goals, he will first have to master reading. A pupil may have a 
ve^ strong interest in aviation, for example. He is curious about 
aviation facts. If the teacher could place in his hands very easy 
ut interesting material on aviation,^** the chances are he would do 

Readers: Grades 7-VI. New York, The MaomUan 
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his best to read it. In reading this, he would further his basic 
interest in aviation, but at the same time he would have gained 
practice in reading. Such a procedure would also tend to diminish 
his dislilce for reading, for research has shown that the individual 
who attempts an activity because he believes it will help him reach 
one of his goals not only learns the activity but, in addition, de- 
velops a lildng for the activity. 

An excellent example of how a second-grade teacher motivated a 
seriously retarded pupil to read is pven in this teacher s own words.^^ 


CASE OF JIMMY 

Halting and unsure of himself, Jimmy droned along on his reading les 
son. 

“Mittens,” he said. 

“Is,” I said. 

"Is,” he repeated. 

“In,” I prompted, when he hesitated longer than I wanted to wai . 

“In,” he repeated halfheartedly. 

He managed the tree himself. 

"Can't you even remember is and fn?” I burst out in exaspera on. 
do you ever expect to read the funny papers if you can t remem er e 
simple words?” , _ , p . 

Jimmy’s eyes popped open in surprise and with the first c 'er o 
terest I had seen in the child. Suddenly he was awake in every nerve. 

“Are these words in the funnies?” he asked, pointing to e page o 
preprimer. , 

“Of course they are. Ill bring you a funny paper tomorrow P 
it,” I said with enthusiasm; for now was the time to ^ ““‘.P., .},(.„ 
had told us, “strike while the iron is hot " and “start ^vlth Uie child ^^hcre 

'■Sat evening I looked hopefully nt Oie fnnny papers, "ne ^ 
hod better not let me dorvn/- 1 thought. “If in and is aien t m the paper, 

Jimmy will lose all his faith in me." . , 

The words were there all right, and I look the paper ° 
diosc to read the Tarvan strip. I showed him that 
in capital letters and suggested that he circle tlie words he thong 

■' Anril Wood, "Jimmy Reads the Comics," The Elemmtary School loomoU 
'ok 51, October, 1950, pp. 60:07. 
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For the next few weeks Jimmy’s remedial reading took the form of 
funny-paper strips. He read his preprimer words, and I supplied the hard 
ones. Quickly he learned to recognize the proper names and even some of 
the adventure words. We swung Taizan into trees, saw him jump rivers 
and fight lions, until Jimmy was ready to settle for his preprimers again. 

This time Jimmy had a reason for getting Mittens into trees and out of 
trees, for the dog to run up and down the street. He wanted to leam his 
basic vocabulary— and leam it he did with ^eat enthusiasm. 

One day a few months later, I put some new library books on the table. 
Jimmy was the first to spot them. He picked up a book about cowboys and 
brought it to me. 

“Gee whiz,” he said, “I’d sure like to be able to read this book.” 

“Well, gee whiz,” I answered, "a boy who can read the funnies could 
certainly read this.” 

He gave me the cheerful grin of a boy who had arrived at a goal, and 
we settled down to read all we could about cowboys. 

Summary 

Children who have difiQculty in learning to read should be spotted 
early in the elementary school program and should be given neces- 
sary remedial help. To delay tl^ aid until the junior or senior high 
school stage is reached is to invite serious disaster not only for the 
child’s reading progress but for his personality development as well. 

Elementary schools have used a variety of plans for handling 
remedial reading instruction. These include: (1) dealing willi the 
problem in regular classes, (2) organizing special classes for retarded 
readers, and (3) utilizing the Inter-class Grouping Method. These 
methods are supplemented whenever possible by use of the school 
psychologist, the university or school reading clinic, and the librarian 
who is trained in remedial metiiods. In this chapter descriptions have 
been given of these various organizational procedures. Also an ac- 
txmnt, was included ofhow a rural-sciiool teacher dedt with the prob- 
lem of remedial reading. 

The success of a remedial reading program does not depend so 
much on the exact nature of its plan as upon the method and spirit 
with which the plan is carried out. Excellent results have been 
achieved by all the systems described in this chapter when appro- 
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priate attention has been given to sound psychological principles of 

teaching. Each school should decide upon its own mode of approach 

after having studied its pupils, teaching staff, and other relevant data. 
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Chapter 6 


Remedial Reading Programs in 
Junior High Schools 


Introduction 

Formal reading instruction is discontinued at the end of the sixth 
grade in many of the schools which operate on a 6-3-3 basis. This is 
done on the assumption that pupils have learned to read by the time 
they have finished the elementary school. Evidence is plentiful that 
this premise is faulty. Few, if any, pupils at this stage of their de- 
velopment have mastered all the subtle and varied skills of reading, 
to say nothing of the pupils who are on the lower end of the distri- 
bution of reading ability. The introduction of new types of subject 
matter under a departmentalized plan creates a demand for reading 
skills which many of the pupils do not possess. Each subject of the 
junior-high-school curriculums presents its own particular vocabu- 
lary and specific type of study activity. For the most part depart- 
mental teachers are poorly trained to give reading instruction, and 
some of them are not in sympatiiy witii giving such instruction in 
the junior high school. The seriousness of the reading problem, how- 
ever, has become so great that a number of jimior high schools have 
begun to organize specific reading improvement programs. In many 
places the burden of this work is carried by the English departments, 
but in an increasing number of instances the cooperation of all 
teachers has been enlisted to the end that reading instruction is pro- 
vided in the other content subjects. 
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Otis Sclf’Adminlstering Test of Mental Ability, Intermediate Examina- 
tion 

Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 

The school records of each child are thoroughly combed for ad- 
ditional information, such as achievement scores, attendance records, 
behavior traits, and physical condition. The hearing of each child 
is examined by the school nurse by means of an audiometer. Vision 
is tested by means of the Keystone Visual Survey Instrument and 
the Snellen Chart The teacher annually makes a visit to the home 
of each child and observes conditions which may have a bearing 
upon his difficulty. Furthermore, an interest inventory and question- 
naire is filled out by each pupil. On this he tells which books and 
magazines he enjoys reading, what books he has read during the 
past year, where he gets his books, whether he likes to read himself 
or would prefer to have someone else read to him. On this in- 
ventory he also expresses his likes and dislikes in general. The facts 
collected for each pupil assist the teacher in providing appropriate 
remedial activities. 

Weeklij Schedule. The weekly program of reading is divided as 
follows: On Mondays, attention is given to work-type reading; on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, books designated as Titera- 
ture” are read and discussed in class. For the poor reading groups 
these books consist of interesting materials which are well within 
the abilities and interests of the pupils. Friday is "free reading” day. 

Work-Type Reading on Monday. For the seventh-grade reading 
classes forty copies of each of the following materials are available 
for use in developing better study skills: 

Practice Exercises in Reading, Gales-Peardon, Book V, Types A, B, C, D. 

Standard Test Lessons in Reading, McCafi-Crabbs, Book V. 

Experiments in Reading, McCall-Cook-Norvell. 

Forty Famous Stories, Mertz (Hall and McCreary Company). 

Modern Living, Johnson (American Education Press). 

Seldom is a pupil expected to cover all this material during the 
year. Instead, the particular exCTdse book that is used widi any given 
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In this chapter descriptions are given of several remedial reading 
programs which have been developed by junior hi^ schools. Also 
included is a summary of trends in remedial reading as discovered 
by a nation-wide survey of remedial practices, 

A Program at the Seventh-Grade Level 
In die Junior High School at Niles, Michigan, five sections of 
seventh-grade English are provided. Pupils are sectioned according 
to their reading ability and their scores on intelligence tests. The 
divisions containing the good readers are large, about forty pupils 
per section, whOe the divisions containing poor readers are small, 
enrolling about twelve to twenty pupils each. The five sections of 
English are, in reality, courses in reading. The teacher of these 
courses is also the librarian of die junior high school. The school 
library adjoins the room in which the reading classes ore held and 
is separated from it only by plate glass windows and a connecting 
door. The classroom itself contains eight large library tables with 
six movable chairs to each table. A bulletin board runs the entire 
length of one side of die room. On the opposite side are maga 2 dne 
racks and book shelves. Fifteen different magazines are filed in the 
racks and five Thomdike-Century Junior Dictionaries are found on 
eadi table. The attractiveness of die room is enhanced by the potted 
plants at each window. 

Objectives of the Remedtei Reeding Program. The teacher^ states 
that the major aims of the reading program at Niles Junior High 
School are as follows: (1) gaining rich and varied experience, (2) 
developing a permanent interest in reading, (3) acquiring appropriate 
and effective skills. 

Data Collected for Each Pupil. Each pupil in the various reading 
sections is carefully studied and a diagnosis is made of his particular 
weaknesses. Among the tests that are administered are the following; 

Iowa Silent Reading T est, Eieroentaxy Form 

Cates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10 

* Tile description of the remedial reading program in the seventh grade of the 
NU« Junior High School was provided by the teacher. Miss Marie E. Getz. 
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tion of a rental system. By this method forty copies of each of the 
following books are provided in the reading room: 

Moni, the Goat Boy, by Spyri. 

Pinocchio, by CoUodi (Thorndike labraiy, Edih'on D). 

Black Beauty, by Sewell (D. Appleton-Centuiy Company). 

Being Good to Bears, by Mills. 

Dog of Flanders, by De la Ramee. 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 

Stoiss Family Robinson, by Wyss. 

Chico, by Blanchard. 

When Washington Danced (Scott, Foresman and Company). 

Best Dog Stories (Rand, McNally and Company). 

Junior Literature, Book I, by Leonard and Moffett. 

Literature and Lining, Book I, by Lyman and Hill. 

Growth in Literature, Book I, by Pooley, Walcott, and Gray. 

Hidden Treasures in Literature, by McCall, Cook, and Norvell. 

All the pupils in a given reading section read certain of the 
easier basic selections, so that there \vill be something in common 
for the class discussion. However, opportunities are provided for 
diversities of reading both as to quality and quantity. As the pupils 
read silently, the teacher has an opportunity to observe some of 
their reading habits. Particular attention is given to lip reading, 
pointing, vocalization, head movement, poor attention, and general 
nervousness. 

Free Reading Period on Friday. The entire period on Friday is 
given over to free reading. Since the library adjoins the classroom, 
maximum use is made of it After the pupils check out books of their 
choice, they come to the classroom to read. At all times they are free 
to exchange books with each other. The atmosphere of the classroom 
during the reading period is characterized by a feeling of relaxation— 
of infonnal social enjoyment. Since the teacher of the reading classes 
is also the librarian, she is thoroughly acquainted with tire books 
that are in the library. She therefore knows which books to recom- 
mend to pupils and which books would not be suitable for their 
purpose. In addition to the wealdi of books which are found in the 
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pupil depends upon his interests and his ability. Before any of 
the work-type exercises are begun by the pupil, the teacher gives 
a short introductory talk to arouse interest in the assignment and to 
help the pupil see the purpose toward which the work is directed. 
Some of the work is done individually and some of the work in 
groups, when it is found that several individuals possess similar 
weaknesses. 

One phase of the Monday program consists of vocabulary study. 
This work begins with instructions on the use of the forty Thomdike- 
Century Junior Dictionaries which are in the room. Some attention 
is given to prefixes, suffixes, and roots of English words. Pupils keep 
lists of new and unfamiliar words. Difficult words from the reading 
selections are oftentimes put on the board by the teacher and dis- 
cussed. Occasionally oral reading is engaged in. This takes place, 
however, after the pupils have read the selection silently, and is 
the natural outgrowth of some question that the teacher has asked 
the pupil about his reading. The pupil may be asked to reread a 
certain section which contains the answer to the question. Errors 
in pronunciation are very frequently discovered in this way. One 
boy, for example, called the word “thickset” “thickest." When this 
error was discovered, the teacher was able to show him the similari- 
ties and differences in the two words. The teacher, however, does not 
favor “oral reading around the class.” She beheves this to be a waste 
of time since there is no motive present. It is her opinion that oral 
reading should grow out of a discussion developed in class and 
should be preceded by silent reading. Some attention is given on 
Mondays to drills for developing rate of reading. However, speed 
is not overemphasized. Speed of comprehension is the goal rather 
than just speed. Throughout all of the work, records and score cards 
are kept, and graphs are sketched to show the improvement that 
is made in the various skills. 

The Reading of Literature on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days. The books that are read for group discussion on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays are made available through the opera- 
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form which gives the pupil the opportunity to record the name of 
the book, type of book, the author, comment, date completed, and 
number of pages read. This record indicates to the pupil the growth 
and progress he is making in his reading tastes. There is no require- 
ment for the pupil to read any specified number of books. After the 
books have been read in the free reading period, book chats are 
frequently held. At this time there is an interchange of opinion as to 
the excellence of the various books read. Pupils recommend to one 
another the books that they have found to be particularly interesting. 

Results of the Program. The teacher of these classes in remedial 
reading has made the following statement. She says. 

During the last three years the University of Michigan has conducted a 
survey in which the Trader Reading Test was given to all ninth-grade 
pupils in the state. Each school is compared with all other schools of its 
size. For the last t^vo years Nfies High school has headed the list in its 
division. However, we are not satisfied. We are trying constantly to dis- 
cover better methods of teaching, newer interesting devices, and more 
recent books for our retarded readers. 

The Newton, Massachusetts Plan 

Pupils with reading deficiencies in the Newton Junior High 
Schools® are classified into three groups; 

Group 1, Those pupils who are one or more years retarded in reading 
ability and whose IQs are under 90. 

Group 2. Those pupils who are one or more years retarded in reading 
abih’ty but who have IQs of 90 or above. 

Group 3. Those pupils who are not one or more years retarded in read- 
ing ability but whose reading ages are not so high as their 
mental ages. 

Instruction of Group 2 . In organizing their remedial reading pro- 
gram, attention was first given to Group 2, which is composed of 
pupils with good mental ability but poor reading proficiency. A full- 
time teacher of remedial reading was employed to handle the in- 
struction for this group. The first year, 103 pupils were selected who 

® C. E. Drake, “Beading and Bemedial Reading in a Junior High School,” Bul- 
letin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, National Education As- 
sociation, Vol. 23, March, 1939, pp. 100-111. 
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library and in the classroom, the following fifteen magazines are 
found in the reading rack: 


Popular Mechanics 
Model Airplane News 
American Girl 
American Boy 
National Geographic 
Nature 

Young America 
St. Nicholas 


Popular Science 
Boy’s Life 
Child Life 
Outdoor Life 
Open Road for Boys 
Boy Scout Magazine 
My Weekly Reader 


It has been found by the teacher of the remedial reading classes 
that girls are particularly interested in stories of home life, love, 
kind deeds, social affairs, and mystery. In general, the boys enjoy 
stories of adventure, kidnaping, rescues, mischievous pranks, animals, 
contests, and sports. Before ordering new books for the library, the 
teacher collects notes from the dfildien as to the type of stories they 
desire. When the books arrive, many of the poorest readers as well 
as the better readers are overjoyed, as they feel that the books have 
been ordered by them and for diem. 

As an aid in selecting suitable books for the library the teacher 
consults the following book lists: 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 

Lists from the National Council oETeachers of English. 
Winnetka Graded Book Lists. 

FoUett Graded Library Reading lists. 

The Book List (section on books for young people). 
Wilson Bulletin. 

The Horn Book. 


The teacher has stated Uiat The Horn Book is her favorite as it 
lists all the new approved literature on the market for boys and 
girls. Each month she also receives ideas concerning new books 
from the book chats in the Child Life Magazine and ^e American 
Girl 

The pupils keep their own records of die books and periodicals 
read. For this purpose the school printing shop produced a standard 
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interest level suitable for seventh graders. Single copies of reading books 
were bought for classroom libraries. Use of the central school library was 
encouraged and classes were taken to it for instruction in locating ma- 
terials. Indexing was also emphasized. 

In social studies, a book entitled Builders of Our Nation was selected as 
being admirably suited to the needs and abilities of slow divisions. A Miss 
Hall of Boston developed work sheets for use with this book. . . . Vocabu- 
lary work was stressed. Classes were referred to the school library for 
simple research projects. 

In science, vocabulary building was stressed, as well as the power of 
locating specific information in the science portions of reading. 

In arithmetic, the problems involving arithmetical computation pre- 
sented reading difficulties. Emphasis was placed on building a simple 
mathematics vocabulary. By gaining word mastery before problems were 
solved, problems involving the use of fundamental arithmetical computa- 
tion became more meaningful. . . . 

In general, none of these subject teachers impressed their pupils with 
the fact that they were teaching or improving reading skills. Rather, these 
skills were expected to be an outgrowth of regular classwork which had 
been adapted to the interests of these pupils.® 

This plan of dealing with poor readers of low mental ability was 
so satisfactory during its first year of operation that it likewise has 
been made a permanent part of the school organization. 

Instruction of Group 3. At the time of Mr. Drake’s report no 
organized program had been worked out to provide for those pupils 
who are up to grade in reading ability but whose mental capacities 
far exceed their reading performance. However, since all teachers 
in the Newton Junior High Schools have been made aware of their 
responsibility for teaching reading to all pupils, it is likely that this 
group has not been entirely slighted. 

Roosevelt Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

The remedial reading program has been described by the teaching 
staff of the Roosevelt Junior High School in a recently published 
bulletin.^ Pupils were selected for the remedial work on the basis 

® Drake, op. cit., pp. 107—108. 

*A Remedial Reading Trogram for the Junior High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, Public Schools Publication, price $2.(K). 
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were at least two grades retarded in reading. These were placed in 
ten instructional groups which met two periods per week. Careful 
diagnoses were made of the specific reading disabilities of each pupil. 
Among the tests which were used are the Iowa Elementary Reading 
Test, the Keystone telebinocular, and the Western Electric audio- 
meter. The remedial work consisted of (1) wide reading of books of 
seventh-grade interest level but of fourth- or fifth-grade difficulty, 
and (2) exercises designed to improve specific reading skills, such 
as how to use the dictionary, and how to select the central idea in 
a paragraph. 

This initial work with Group 2 proved so successful that it has 
been expanded to include not only seventh graders but also eighth 
graders in the Newton Junior High Schools. The general plan of 
including in these special small groups of retarded readers only 
pupils with IQs of 90 or higher has been continued, and was in its 
fourth year of operation at the time the report was made. One full- 
time teacher who is specially prepared in remedial reading con- 
tinues to handle the work. 

Instruction of Group i. Pupils of both low mental ability and low 
reading ability were next given attention. They were placed in slow 
seventh-grade sections which were taught by regular teachers. Each 
of these teachers was given a copy of a bulletin entitled “The Specific 
Skills To Be Developed in a Reading Program.” He was also supplied 
\vith each pupil’s IQ, and his scores on the six subtests of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test (Elementary Form). Furthermore, these teachers 
who were given slow divisions held conferences with representative 
teachers of each subject-matter field to receive their suggestions as 
to ways of improving reading skills in the various content subjects. 
Follo\ving this preliminary work, the teachers of the slow sections 
carried on a program of remedial reading in connection with their 
instruction in the usual school subjects. Specifically the procedure 
was as follows: 

In English, special attention was given to vocabulary building and vo- 
cabulary drill. The new books presoited simple reading materials on an 
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Reading to Learn, Books I, II, lU, by Yoakam, Bagl^, Knowlton, The 
Macmillan Company. 

Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Books IV and V, by McCall-Crabbs 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

My Weekly Reader, Edition No. 5, American Education Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Current Events, American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

Results of the Program. The pupils were retested at the end of 
the school year by means of comparable Jorms of the Iowa Every 
Pupil Test. The data reveal definite growth in reading ability in all 
of the grades and classes. Particularly significant gains were made 
by those pupils of average and above-average mental ability. 

Special Features of the Program. The remedial program carried 
on in this junior high school had the following essential features: 

(1) the program was inaugurated and carried out without the assist- 
ance of a trained specialist, (2) Ae program was administered with- 
out disrupting the regular school sdiedule of study, (3) pupils re- 
ceiving reme^al instruction were not handicapped by the omission 
of planned subject matter, (4) each department participated in and 
was held responsible for remedial instruction in reading, (5) the 
program was successful in developing reading consciousness on the 
part of all the teachers in the school. 

The Free-Reading Course 

An excellent example of an elective course in “free reading” is one 
introduced into the curriculum at the Longfellow Junior High School, 
Morris, Minnesota.® The course vras organized with the following 
objectives in mind: (1) the stimulation of interest in reading for fun, 

(2) development of a wide field of interests in reading, and (3) the 
encouragement of better readmg habits. The teacher of the course 
describes it in the following words: 

The first objective was most easily atlamed. The interest was there, or 
the pupils would not have registered for the class. What remained was to 

® Margaret Ludenia, *^eadiiig Just for Fun,** School Review, VoL 48, March, 
1940, pp. 165-167. 
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of the Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, given in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The test results showed that approximately 
20 to 30 per cent of the pupils in these grades were in need of 
training in reading. Those pupils who gave evidence of reading 
retardation were assigned to remedial classes which contained from 
twenty to thirty pupils each. The pupils of each section remained 
together for all classes throughout the day. The average reading 
comprehension of the seventh-grade remedial group was below the 
fifth grade. The average reading comprehension of the eighth-grade 
remedial group was 5.9, while the average reading comprehension 
of the ninth-grade group was 6.8. Thus for the entire group, the 
mean retardation was about two grades. 

The Plan of Remedial Instruction. The remedial instiucfa'oa which 
was given the poor readers was carried on through two channels. 
First, instruction was given in regularly scheduled departmental 
classes; second, remedial instructiott was given in English classes. 
Under the departmentalized plan in operation in this school, sevendi 
graders received their instruction from five different teachers. Each 
subject-matter teacher took it upon himself to give specific remedial 
instruction to each of the poor readers in his class. Since the poor 
readers had been placed in homogeneous groups at the outset, a 
given teacher would have nothing but poor readers in some of his 
sections. Several departments in the school worked out suggestions 
for remedial procedures which could be used in their own fields. 
Among the departments which worked out special remedial tech- 
niques were the English, mathematics, general science, home econ- 
omics, and industrial arts departments. Perhaps the largest amount 
of instruction in reading tedmiques was provided by the English 
teachers. Approximately 50 per cent of the total time devoted to 
English was used for remedial instruction in reading. This necessi- 
tated a rearrangement of the regular English course of study for 
grades 7, 8, and 9. Literature requirements in the regular course of 
study were dropped and remedial reading was inserted in its place. 
The instructional materials used in the English classes were chosen 
from the following: 
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means of another form of the New Stanford Reading Test and com- 
parisons were made between the gains shown by the free-reading 
group and those made by the remainder of the student body. The 
results showed that the pupils who had been in the free-reading class 
made approximately twice as much improvement in reading ability 
as did those not in the class. This outcome was produced despite the 
fact that the members of the reading class as a whole possessed lower 
general intelligence and rated lower in general educational achieve- 
ment than the members of the control group. Those who observed die 
work that was carried on and the subsequent behavior of the pupils 
enrolled in the course noted also many somewhat more intangible re- 
sults. Among them were an increased interest in reading, an aware- 
ness of the necessity for further growdi in reading, and an increased 
development of the library habit. 

A Survey of Remedial Beading Practices in Junior 
High Schools 

In an effort to discover trends in remedial reading at the lunior- 
high-school level, Miss Elizabeth Hills under the direction of the 
writer conducted a nation-wide investigation.® A three-page ques- 
tionnaire was sent to junior high schools in the 331 cities of over 
10,000 population which were listed in Pattersons American Educa- 
tional Directory as having junior high schools. Whenever more than 
one junior high school was listed for a city, the one mentioned first 
was selected, unless the system employed a special superintendent 
in charge of Junior high schools only. In that case the questionnaire 
was sent to him. The schools included in the survey represent 43 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The questions asked of the schools were as follows: 

1. How is your remedial reading program organized? (Special section 
of English, class in remedial reading, small coaching groups, indi- 

® Elizabeth A. Hills, The Teaching of Remedial Reading in Junior High 
Schools: An Investigation of Methods, Materials, and Remedial Reading Pro- 
grams in Junior High Schools of the Utrited States, Master's Tbesis, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 1943. 
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keep that interest alive. One of the most successful ways was the giving of 
voluntary oral reports by members of the class. The atmosphere of the 
class was always informal, and even the most backward pupils felt no 
hesitancy in telling about the "swdl book” he was reading. It was not re- 
quired that the report take any particular form; it was enough if the au- 
thor and the title were clearly stated. At this stage in the experiment the 
only formal requirement v/as a notebook record of books read during or 
because of the course. This record gave the author, the title, the main 
characters, and the pupil’s rating or judgment of the book, as well as the 
date when the book was read. 

At the beginning of the school year a testing program for the entire 
junior high school was set up. The New Stanford Reading Test was used 
to determine the reading abilities of all the pupils. Two interesting facts 
were brought to light. The first and more important was that the pupils 
who had elected to take this course were not the best readers but those 
of mediocre and low reading abilities. The second was that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the pupils were below grade level in reading ability because of 
vocabulary deficiencies. Naturally this finding led us to give one day each 
week to more formal reading training. Word games, pronunciation, and 
meaning "spell downs” were engaged in enthusiastically by the group. In 
one drill that was popular, the class members clipped articles from news- 
papers and brought them to dass. They were allowed to clip any article 
that they thought interesting or unusual. In class they were given an op- 
portunity to read the clipping to the dass. Each pupil was responsible for 
the meaning and the pronunciation of all the words in his article, but he 
could ask any member in. the group to explain any word that it con- 
tained. , . . 

Book Week gave the teacher an opportunity to introduce new types of 
books to the class, for they were allowed to spend the class period at the 
public library browsing among the new books that were on display for 
the week. The day following this visit was spent discussing the new 
books, with both teacher and pupOs contributing to the conversation. At 
the end of the period pupils made out lists of books that they intended to 
read. 

As the year progressed, the dass procedure varied only enough to in- 
troduce more stimulating methods and to discard diose that were un- 
successful. 

The success of the "Free Reading Course” was confirmed when at 
die end of the year both an objective and subjective evaluation of die 
work was made. All pupils in the junior high school were retested by 
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vidual case studies, or what?) Describe your method of handling 
retarded readers. 

2. What preparation and qualifications do your remedial teachers 
have? 

3. In what manner are pupfls selected for remedial worlc? 

4. Is attendance voluntary or compulsory? 

5. What is the length of the class period, and what is the number of 
periods per week? 

6. How much time is devoted to the course? (A semester, a year) 

7. Is credit given for the work? 

8. What especially effective methods have you found for interesting 
pupils in the work, and for overcoming their difficulties? 

9. What textbooks and workbooks do you use with the retarded read- 
ers in each grade? 

10. What supplementary books or collateral reading books have been 
popular with the boys in retarded reading groups? With the girls? 

Replies to these questions were received from 146 junior high 
schools. In the next few pages a brief summary of the answers is 
given, 

Organiaifion of the Remedial Program. Of the schools answering 
the questionnaire, eighty clearly indented that they were making 
special provisions for their retarded readers. The types of provisions 
made were as follows : 


METHOD OF 0BGAKIZAT10N 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


1. Corrective reading class 29 

2. Special English section 19 

3. Small coacming groups 10 

4. Individualized instructioD within a heterogeneous 

English or reading group 7 

5. tidividual tutoring 4 

6. Remedial instruction in each content subject 4 

7. Fused course in English and social studies 3 

8. Remedial Eoglish-social studics-mathematics course 1 

9. Spelling-readmg class 1 

10. Corrective reading in the public speaking class 1 

11. Remedial instruction in a social living course 1 


It is apparent from an analysis of the foregoing tabulation that 
remedial reading activities in junior high schools are most frequently 
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in interesting the retarded readers m the course. Three prirvcipals 
state that the poorer readers seem pleased at the opportunity of- 
fered and enroll of their own free wilL One principal reports that 
there is always a waiting list in his school of pupils who are eager to 
enroll in the reading improvement classes. 

Length of Class Period, and Ntwiber of Periods per Week. The 
length of the individual class periods varies from school to school. The 
shortest class period reported in the survey was 30 minutes while the 
longest was one hour and 30 minutes. The median amount of time 
given to the class period is 50 minutes. The number of periods per 
week devoted to remedial reading classes range all the way from 
one to five with the median practice being three sessions per week. 
Three schools stated that the length of the class period and the num- 
ber of periods per week was adjusted according to the individual 
needs of the pupils. 

Length of the Course. Some of the reporting schools conduct the 
remedial reading course for as brief a time as one-fourth of a semester 
while others continue it for as long a span as three years. Fifteen of 
the schools state that pupils are retained in the course until they have 
reached a reading level sufificienl for successful work in their regular 
classes, or until they have made as much improvement as can be ex- 
pected when their mental ages are taken into account. 

Is Credit Given for the Course? Of the 72 schools which replied to 
this question, 52 indicated that regular credit is given for the work. 
Nineteen replied that no credit is given, and one explained diat full 
credit is given in grade 9 but not in grades 7 and 8. 

Elective Methods for Interesting Pupils in the Work and for Help- 
ing Them Overcome Their Difficulties. Many sound and workable 
procedures were suggested. A few of them are listed as follows: 

1. Providing pupils with an abundance of easy interesting reading ma- 
terials. 

2. Making use of free-reading periods. 

3. Placing attractive book jackets on the bulletin boards, and calling 
the attention of pupils to Uiem. 

4. Discussing movies whidihave a connection with the pupils’ reading. 
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,5. Previe\ving material both in required and pleasure reading. Such 
questions as these were suggested; “In this chapter we shall hear 
- about a mysterious message. Who wrote it? What does it say? Who 
receives it^’ 

6. Informing pupils of their progress by means of tests, graphs, and 
charts. 

7. Making recordings of pupils^ oral readmg at the beginning of the 
remedial work and at subsequent intervals. 

8. Using games and plays to add variety to the work. 

Textbooks and Workbooks Used with Retarded Readers. The ten 
most commonly used textbooks and workbooks according to the sur- 
vey are the Let's Read series by Roberts, Rand, et. al; Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading by McCall and Crabbs; Flying the Printways by 
Hovious; the Growth in Reading series by Pooley and Walcott; Ex- 
periments in Reading by McCall, Cook, and Norvell; Improving Your 
Reading by Wilkinson and Brown; Adventure Bound by Persing and 
Leary; Driving the Reading Road by Spencer, Johnson, and Robin- 
son; Getting the Meaning by Guiler and Coleman; and Roads to 
Reading by Mack, McCall, and Almack. 

Popular Supplementary and Collateral Reading. For the boys the 
ten books most frequently mentioned are Silver Chief, Dog of the 
North by O'Brien, Loma Doone (simplified edition) by Jordan, et al., 
Let's Read by Roberts, et al.. When Washington Danced by Stratton, 
et al., T Model Tommy by Meader, Desert Treasure by Heffeman, 
et al., Lad, a Dog by Terhune, Smoky, the Cowhorse by James, Tom 
Sawyer by Clemens, and On Jungle Trails by Buck. The ten books 
most enjoyed by the girls are Loma Doone (simplified edition). Six 
Great Stories by Moderow, et al.. When Washin^on Danced, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Fateh, Let's Read, Desert Treasure, Real Ad- 
ventures by Theisen and Leonard, The Attack and Other Stories by 
Buckingham, Heidi, and Peggy Covers the News. 

Summary 

'The remedial reading programs in four junior high schools are 
described at some length in this chapter. At Niles, Michigan, the 
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weekly schedule consists of work-type exercises on Mondays; “litera- 
ture” on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays; and “free reading 
on Fridays. An outstanding characteristic of the Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, program is the way in which pupils are grouped for instruc- 
tional purposes. Group 1 is made up of poor readers whose IQs are 
below 90; group 2 is composed of retarded readers whose IQs are 
above 90; and group 3 is for pupils who are not below grade in read- 
ing but who do not read as well as they should considering their 
mental ages. The program at the Roosevelt Junior High School of 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, is successful in developing a reading con- 
sciousness on the part of all teachers. At diis school, each department 
not only participates in planning the program but also gives specific 
instruction in reading. At the Longfellow Junior High School in 
Morris, Minnesota, an elective course entitled “Free Reading’ is suc- 
cessfully employed. 

The nation-wide survey of remedial reading practices in junior 
high schools revealed a number of interesting trends, as follows: 

1. Sixty per cent of the schools making provision for retarded read- 
ers do so by means of corrective reading classes or special sections of 
English. 

2. Pupils are most frequently selected for such classes on the basis 
of school records and the opinions of their teachers, although stand- 
ardized reading tests are also \videly used for this purpose. 

3. In 82 per cent of the schools, attendance is compulsory once it 
has been determined that the pupil needs special assistance in read- 
ing. The remainder of the schools carry forward their remedial work 
on a voluntary basis. 

4. The median class period is 50 minutes long and meets three 
times per week. 

5. In 72 per cent of the schools regular credit is given for class- 
work in remedial reading. 

Refehences por Further Study 
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Chapter 7 


Remedial Reading Programs in 
Senior High Schools 


Nation-Wide Survey of Practices 

In order to discover outstanding remedial programs that are in 
operation in senior high schools, the writer conducted a nation-wide 
survey. Personal letters were sent to the principals of all high schools 
In the United States which are located in cities of 20,000 population 
or over with the request that they describe any noteworthy remedial 
programs they might be carrying on. Altogether 1,090 separate let- 
ters were typed and mailed. A copy of one of these is reproduced 
below; 

Dear Mr. ■■ ; 

I am very much interested in the remedial programs which have been 
developed by the better secondary schools, since I teach a graduate course 
which deals with this problem. Is your school doing work in remedial in- 
struction which you consider to represent advanced practice? If so, I 
would be grateful to you for any information you could give me concern- 
ing the program you are carrying on. 

Some of the specific questions which interest me are these: (1) What do 
you do with pupils in your high school who are unusually poor in reading 
ability? (2) What books (names and publishers) have your teachers foimd 
that are enjoyed by your retarded read«s? (3) l^at provision do you mak^ 
for pupils who are deficient in the fundamentals of arithmetic, spelling, 
handwriting, English usage, and other tool subjects? (4) How many pupils 
are at present enrolled in your school? 

If you have any printed or mimeo^aphed materials telling about re« 
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attempt to cany on remedial work in connection with the activities of 
the regular class. It is clear that the brunt of the teaching of remedial 
reading falls to the teachers of English. 

In the next few paragraphs, a more detailed account will be given 
of various plans being used by the schools to improve the reading 
abilities of their pupils. 

Schools Doing Nothing or Very Little for Their Hetarded 
Readers 

Table VIII shows 75 of the reporting schools to be doing nothing 
specific or at least very little for their retarded readers. These schools 
either made statements directly to that effect, or it was clear from the 
context of their letters that such was the case. The great majority of 
these schools, although admitting that they were doing little at pres- 
ent for pupils of poor reading ability in their schools, nevertheless 
stated that plans were under consideration for caring for this problem 
in the near future. Following are a few direct quotations from these 
letters: 

“We have done practically nothing along the line of remedial work in 
reading. The entire problem indicated in your letter is just beginning to 
receive attention by the city’s administrative staff,” 

“We have not done anything in the way of remedial reading in our 
school as yet, but we are looking toward such work in the near future.” 

“We would be interested in receiving a copy of the data that you ac- 
quire and any definite recommendations that you may finally make as a 
result of your study, because work in remedial programs will be developed 
without question in our school.” 

“We have no organized remedial program. Study is being made now.” 

“I wozild say that we have little definite material to offer. We trust the 
time will soon come when we can better care for these yoimg people.” 

“We have no regular remedial class organized as yet, but are hoping 
to plan one for next year.” 

“At the present time we have no definite remedial instruction as a part of 
our English course. However, ft is contemplated, because of an apparent 
need to organize some work in remedial reading.” 

“It is ovir intention to initiate our first remedial program, which happens 
to be in the field of reading, next year.” 
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“Our general policy is remedial work within the class rather than to 
segregate pupils for special weaknesses.” 

“\Ve try to correct our reading tfirough the regular English classes. Our 
remedial work is not adequate, but we try to correct these difficulties as 
much as possible through supervised study.” 

“Teachers of English give personal counsel, and require less difficult 
collateral reading.” 

“We have no special arrangements for students who are poor in read- 
ing ability, except that teachers in the English classes are expected to give 
them special in^vidual attention.” 

“While the better readers are continuing with the Idylls of the King, 
the slow readers are using Roads to Reading by Mack, McCall, and Al- 
mack.” 

'While we have special books for retarded students, we do not have 
isolated remedial work. It has been our policy to incorporate the remedial 
reading in the work and teaching of the regular English classes.” 

A more detailed description of Ae programs in two of the report- 
ing schools follows. 

Sumner High School, St. Louis. This school which has an enroll- 
ment of 1,3S0 pupils reports that all remedial instruction in English, 
exclusive of speech correction, is carried on in the regular English 
classes. As part of the regular classroom work, provision is made as 
follows for pupils who are unusually poor in reading ability: 

1. Easier reading material is provided. 

2. Assignments are varied so that the quantity and quality of read- 
ing required is suited to the individual needs. 

3. In study assignments, individual help is given to those who need 
it. 

4. Free reacfing periods are scheduled regularly at wluch times 
the pupils are encouraged to satisfy interests at their own reading 
level. 

Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. At Phoenix High 
School the basis of the program is wide reading by all students of 
whatever ability in all the ninth-grade English classes. The students 
choose under the guidance of the teachers the books which they 
wish to read. Each is urged to select books dealing with subject 
matter in which he has an interest and whicli seem to bo on Ids level 
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Many more statements of the same type as those just given could 
be included. Those schools not now having remedial reading pro- 
grams were practically unanimous in expressing their interest in 
such work, and in indicating their hopes that this work would soon 
be initialed in their schools. 

Schools Leaving Responsibility for Remedial Work 
to Individual Teachers 

Twenty-six schools replied that certain remedial work in reading 
was being done, but that there was no definite plan. Instead the 
teachers did what they could in whatever way they saw fit. In most of 
these cases, the schools expressed a dissatisfaction with this method, 
and hoped that they would be able to do something more specific in 
the future. Some of the typical remarks made by such schools are: 

"\Vhile we have problems of poor reading in high school, we have not 
as yet made provision for special care of them, other th an what informal 
work the classroom teachers may do.” 

“I am sorry to say that High School has not organized a general 

remedial program. So far the answers to your questions lie with the indi- 
vidual teachers.” 

I regret that we are unable at present to undertake this most neces- 
sary work. Classroom teachers do, of course, recognize deficiencies in the 
various tool subjects, and. as far as possible do remedial work, but we have 
no recognized procedure for this sort of thing.” 


Schools Providing for Remedial Reading Activities in 
Regular English Classes 

Those schools which do not employ any method of sectioning 
pupils according to ability or achievement expect the English teachers 
o cope with cases of severe retardation in reading in connection with 
“e regnW work of the class. Thirty-four schools included in this 
nrohT - method of handling the "reading 

nf n, ™' r statements from the communications 

ced jr their point of view and methods of pro- 
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deficient in reading ability are sectioned to these classes, where a de- 
liberate and planned program for remedying these deficiencies is 
carried out. Frequently, English credit is given for the work. Pupils 
who show satisfactory progress are often returned to regular English 
classes after a semester or two. In some schools, however, they con- 
tinue with some type of modified English course until they graduate. 
Many times the pupils are unaware that they are in special sections 
of English because the sectioning is carried on in die office before 
die opening of school, and is based upon data secured in an earlier 
grade or school. In some schools these special sections are for pupils 
who are above average in mental ability, but below average in read- 
ing achievement. In other schools, these classes are primarily pro- 
vided for children of general inferior ability. There are numerous 
variations. Schools which section dieir pupils to classes on the basis 
of IQs, especially IQs based upon intelligence tests requiring reading, 
often find their classes to be grouped fairly homogeneously with 
respect to reading ability. Odier schools place their pupils in these 
special courses only when they have demonstrated inferior achieve- 
ment upon reading tests. Still other schools admit pupils to such 
classes primarily on the recommendation of teachers and employ 
few test data. Some of these classes devote practically their entire 
time to the improvement of reading, while others give considerable 
attention to remedying other fundamental English handicaps as well. 

In order that the reader may have more adequate descriptions of 
the methods that are followed in organizing and conducting these 
remedial-reading classes, several of the actual programs being used 
will be presented in brief form. 

Alhambra High School, Alhambra, California. In this school, 
courses in corrective reading are taught wliich are listed on the office 
records as “English 22.* Pupils are selected on the basis of their 
scores on the Sangren-Woody Reading Test and their elementary- 
school records. In general those pupils whose reading ability is be- 
low the seventh-grade level are admitted to the work. At tlie end of 
either the 9B or 9A semester it is possible for a pupil to transfer into 
a regular English class if the teacher of the English 7Z class so recom- 
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of reading ability. From fliis start the teacher seeks to guide the child 
into reading on an increasingly more mature level. They do not in- 
dulge in any microscopic analysis of selections known as “classics. 
The general testing program consists of one or two reading tests 
given to all ninth-grade students in September and again in May. The 
September tests are used for diagnosis and prognosis, and the May 
tests indicate what progress has been made in the teaching and learn- 
ing during the year. The Phoenix program is a definite attempt to im- 
prove the reading ability of all students through a class teaching pro- 
gram supplemented by whatever individual coimseling they have 
time for. 

Although much good work can be accomplished by capable teach- 
ers using the regular classroom method, it is apparent that great diffi- 
culties are encountered when they are called upon to minister to the 
needs of children who often range in reading ability all of the way 
from the third grade to the twelfth. As a rule this method of provid- 
ing for pupils who are unusually retarded in reading ability is some- 
what unsatisfactory unless it is supplemented by other me^ods. The 
average teacher seldom has the time or the special training required 
for dealing with the more serious cases. The Phoenix High School 
supplements its regular program by having the most deficient readers 
receive additional attention from a teacher who is a specialist and is 
in charge of the reading laboratory. 

Those schools which provide for all levels of reading ability in the 
regular English classes find that the “free reading period” is a most 
essential part of the program. 


Schools Utilizing Special Sections of English and Classes 
in Remedial Reading 

This is by far the most widely used method of providing specific 
remedial instruction in reading.* Pupils who have been found to be 

to tkdr speaal reading-improvement classes as being 
remedial reading. It was clear from the context of the replies, how- 
” prachcaUy all cases these were in reality special English sections. 

teen grouped in this discussion with those classes spedfi- 
caUy designated as “special sections of En^h.” 
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abreast of the times and profit from its experiences which accumu- 
late from year to year. 

Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana. The assistant prin- 
cipal of this school tests all eighth graders in Great Falls, Montana, 
using the Unit Scales of Attainment Reading Test. Upon coming to 
high school those pupils scoring lowest are segregated into two or 
.three sections of Freshman English which the school authorities refer 
to as “English reading classes.” The pupils do not realize that there is 
anything special about these classes. In these classes pupils are 
enrolled whose reading comprehension grades range from 3A up 
through 7A. The pupils are tested at the beginning of the course 
with the Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent 
Reading Abilities, and a profile chart is made showing each pupil s 
special weaknesses. The remedial work that ensues is especially 
planned for each individual to correct those deficiencies which die 
diagnostic test has revealed. This sch<x)l has started to build up 
special room libraries for the use of these classes. Some of the books 
that M'ere added to the class library during the past year were: 
Valiant, Dog of the Timherlme, hy O’Brien; Sue Barton, Student 
T^urse, by Boylston; Caddie Woodlawn, by Brink; Understood Betsy, 
by Fisher; Smoky, by James; and Loma Doone, adapted by Jordan, 
Berglund, and Washbume. Ketesls which are made at the end of 
the school year invariably show marked improvements to have taken 
place in the reading skills of the pupils. One pupil is reported to 
have gained five years in reading ability, and others frequently gain 
as much as two or three years. 

Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The principal 
sent the following request to each contributing elementary school 
in his area at the close of the school year: “Please list below the 
names of pupils who would benefit by being placed in an English 
class where special attention is given to the improvement of reading." 
Fifty-three of the 260 incoming pupik, about one-fifth of the group, 
were recommended by the eighth-grade teachers \vith the approval 
of the elementary-school principal. Because of conflict in individual 
schedules, only forty-eight of these pupils were able to enter the 
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mends. This procedure is followed only when a pupil has made 
marlced progress and indicates that he can handle the reading re- 
quired in the regular class. 

Soon after the corrective classes are organized each pupil’s eyes 
are checked wth the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular and his 
ears are checked by means of an audiometer. Parents are notified in 
those cases where the need for a further examination by a specialist 
is indicated. Pupils who are suspected of having poor health or physi- 
cal defects are referred to the Health Department. Pupils whose 
parents are financially unable to provide glasses or an eye examina- 
tion are also referred to the Health Department. A study is also made 
of the pupil’s home conditions, emotional adjustment, educational 
history, and interests. 

The student is graded according to the effort he puts forth as well 
as to the progress which is made in both reading ability and per- 
sonality development. Failures are practically nonexistent and are 
given only in cases where there are excessive absences or total non- 
cooperation. Each course receives five units of credit. The classes are 
kept small so that individualized instruction can be effectively carried 
on. 

The basic textbook used in the course is Let's Read by Roberts and 
Rand. In addition, the following workbooks are used: Adventure 
Trails (fourth-grade difficulty); Exploring Today (fifth- to sixth-grade 
difficulty); and Modem Lining. My Weekly Reader is also purchased 
for the classes. The pupils are extremely fond of it because it is easy 
to read and because the newspaper idea back of it makes it seem on 
an adult level. Several hundred books are available for free reading 
purposes. These include many titles which a pupil of third or fourth 
grade ability can read ^vilh ease and enjoyment. Among the interest 
centers touched by the books are the following: animals, people, 
radio, moving pictures, occupations, safety, automobiles, aviation, 
manners, the desert, nature study, hobbies, biography, health and 
hygiene, job ethics, community life and services. 

The remedial reading course at the Alhambra High School is con- 
stantly undergoing revision and growth. In this way it can keep 
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the term, the pupils usually have attained the top speed of 300 words 
a minute. 

One day a week is devoted to a discussion of the books read out- 
side of school. Since books of all types are accepted— mystery stories, 
novels, and so on— the pupils find either in their class libraries or in 
the school or public library, books that interest them. Many of the 
poorest readers complete twenty books in a term. Opinion cards are 
provided upon which each pupil records his reaction to the books 
that he reads. 

To aid the teachers who will have these pupils in their second 
and third terms, the first-term teacher makes a file for each child, 
which contains the Ophthalmograph records, reading-test records, 
Metronoscope tests, opinion cards, records of interviews, and other 
pertinent data. 

Andrew Jackson High School, Borough of Queens, 'New York City. 
On the basis of a reading tes^ first-term pupils who are one year 
or more retarded are programmed to remedial reading classes. In 
these classs two types of reading experiences are stressed: (1) Work- 
type reading, and (2) free reading of books in which the pupils are 
interested. One teacher of these classes has endeavored to awaken a 
desire to read in her pupils by the use of a radio in the classroom. 
Programs about books and authors are listened to and discussed. 
Pupils are allowed to go to the school library during class time to 
secure books for free reading. Among the books most enjoyed by the 
retarded readers are simplified versions of the classics from the t^vo 
follo^vmg series; (1) “The Thorndike Library” (D. Appleton-Century 
Company) which includes such titles as Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 
Black Beauty, and Heidi; and (2) the series edited by West (Lxjng- 
mans, Green and Company) which presents simplified and abridged 
novels by such authors as Scott, Dumas, Kingsley, and Haggard. 

Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois. Two teachers who have had 
special training for their work have charge of the remedial 
reading classes in this school. Each of these teachers conducts three 
such classes, making a total of six for the school. Those pupils whose 
reading achievement falls two grades below Otcir general mental 
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two classes which were formed. A basic reader, Flying the Printways 
by Carol Hovious, was used for about three weeks at the outset 
Each pupil became aware of his own difficulties and was ready to go 
to work surmounting them. In this frame of mind the classes began 
a study of the school library. Two films were shown to make the 
lessons more graphic; namely: Found in a Book, and Books from 
Manuscript to Classroom. One day a week thereafter, usually Friday, • 
was spent in the library where each pupil gathered information re- 
quired in one or all of his other school subjects. Once a week the 
pupils had a "special-interest” day, when all had a chance to expand 
and discuss their interests. Throughout this course the pupils en- 
gaged in wide reading of interesting material at the level of difficulty 
that each could master. The course was such a success that the school 
hopes to expand the program to include ninth-grade pupils in the 
second semester, as well as those in the first semester. 

IVoshington frying High School, New York City. The entering 
pupils In this school are given the Stanford Reading Test and grouped 
in English classes according to reading ability, The slower groups 
have vocabulary drill one day a week. Definite drill on roots, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes is part of this vocabulary-building program. During 
a recent term, posters showing word derivations were placed in 
conspicuous positions as a part of die vocabulary campaign. One day 
a week the pupils work on study-type materials using one of the 
following textbooks: Let's Read! by Roberts and Rand; Reading for 
Skill, by Broeningand others; Following Printed Trails, by Hovious; 
and Reading for Understanding, by Bessey and Coffin. Another day 
each week die group uses the Metronoscope. This work is first moti- 
\'ated by showing each pupilhis Ophthalmograph film and explaining 
how it indicates his need for better reading habits. The teacher 
reports that pupils who have never shown any sign of concentration 
in school sit entranced before the Metronoscope. A class discussion 
of the difficult words precedes the reading of each Metronoscope 
roll. The roll is run twice, the second time at a higher rate of speed 
than the first showing. A written lest on the material follows the 
reading. Each week the speed is increased slighdy. By the end of 
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ment room for one or hvo hours daily. The Central Senior High 
School, Muncie, Indiana, supplements the work of their remedial 
reading class by having their most seriously retarded pupils receive 
individual help from selected graduate students of the Ball State 
Teachers College. Forty copies of the Portsmouth Daily Times come 
regularly to the special English section at the Portsmouth High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio. The pupils spend approximately 30 min- 
utes per day reading this paper which serves as the reading textbook 
for the course. 

These illustrations show some of the diversity of practice that is 
found in schools using special remedial reading classes as tiieir chief 
method of caring for the needs of retarded readers. 

Schools Providing Specialists Who Coach Individuals or 
Small Groups 

Twenty-eight senior high schools indicated that their chief method 
of caring for retarded readers consists in having a special teacher 
who works with individual cases or with small groups of pupils. 
Direct quotations from the replies of a few of these schools follow: 

Central High School, South Bend, Indiana: "We have a spedal 
teacher who gives all her time to this work of teaching youngsters 
to read. We permit pupils who are taking English, and who are 
slow readers, to report to this teacher at least 30 minutes each day. 
We find that many pupils can in three or four weeks time improve 
their reading ability to such an extent that they are able to do good 
English work. These remedial groups are continually changing and 
the instruction is put on an individual basis.” 

Edwin Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan: "Each semester 
we make a survey of our entering ninth-grade pupils. We obtain 
the reading age for each pupil and also the mental age. For the 
pupils whose reading age is two or more years below their mental 
age, we have worked out a remedial program. These pupils are 
put in small groups for careful diagnostic study and remedial teach- 
ing. The number of these pupils each semester constitutes about 
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level are selected for these classes. Two or three days of each week 
are devoted to work with the McDade Unitized Reading Materials. 
These consist of easy, short units of carefully ^aded reading mater- 
ials which have been specially prepared for use in Chicago high 
schools. A routine has been worked out in such a way that the classes 
are entirely pupil-managed. Because of this, the teacher is free to 
respond to requests for individual assistance and to watch carefully 
the progress of the individual pupils. One day a week the teachers 
use My Weekly Reader or some other current news publication on 
the fifth- or sixth-grade reading level. At least one class period during 
the week is reserved for reading books on the free-reading shelf. It 
is customary to permit each pupil to place a record of the books he 
has read on a chart in the room. Pupils not selected for remedial 
work frequently request admission to these classes in order to im* 
prove their reading abilities. The teachers further report that there 
has been a decrease in behavior problems in the school since the 
classes were established. 

The six school programs which have been briefly reviewed are 
similar in many respects to the other 192 programs which make 
special provision for their retarded readers by setting up special 
sections of English or remedial-reading classes. There are, however, 
certain unique features in most every program reported. For example, 
the teacher of the remedial reading class at the Camderi (New Jersey) 
High School maintains in her classroom a small branch of the Cam- 
den Public Library, whidi supplies numerous books of special in- 
terest to the members of the group. In the remedial reading class 
of Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama, dictaphones are used 
advantageously in motivating oral reading. At the Meriden High 
School, Meriden, Connecticut, the remedial reading work is not 
compulsory. Instead, pupils recommended for assistance are in- 
formed of the opportimity, and parents are notified in \vriting and 
asked if they wish the pupil to have the work. Pupils in the Andrew 
Jackson High School, Los Angeles, California, who fall below the 
sixth-grade in reading proRcaency sue placed in a reading-develop* 
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Other Methods 

Several schools reported procedures for assisting their deficient 
readers which could not be easily classified under any of the pre- 
ceding headings. At the Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
California, the remedial reading is taught in connection with “Social 
Living Classes.^ These classes are organized according to IQ and 
reading ability. All students take Social Living Classes, but special 
emphasis on the improvement of reading is given in those sections 
which contain the poorer readers. A graduating Senior, upon finishing 
four years of work, receives a diploma or a certificate of completion. 
One of the requirements for a diploma is that the pupil must be able 
to read with tenth-grade proficiency or above. A pupil who fails 
to demonstrate this level of reading ability receives the certificate 
of completion. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar Senior High School, and Stephen F. Austin 
Senior High School of Houston, Texas, report very carefully worked 
out plans for directing reading and study through laboratory reading 
classes. Pupils having difficulty with either social studies or English 
are assigned to one teacher, while students having difficulty with 
mathematics or science are assigned to a different teacher. Pupils 
iiom grades 9 and 10 and even grade 11 work together in these 
laboratory classes under the direction of the teacher. These classes 
are regularly scheduled throughout the semester. The work of the 
course centers in a series of problems which the pupils with the help 
of the teacher try to solve. Each problem is stated as it appears to the 
individual pupil in the class. Some of these problems are as follows: 
(1) “Why Do I Have Difficulty in Doing My Regular Classroom 
Assignments?” (2) “How Can I Improve the Conditions under Which 
I Study?” (3) “How Can I Find Information in Books?” (4) “How Can 
I Find Books and Other Reading Materials in the Library?” (5) “What 
Is the First Step I Should Take in Trying To Improve My Reading 
and Study Habits?” (6) “How Can I Increase My Vocabulary?” After 
each pupil finds out what is wrong with his reading and work habits. 
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five per cent of the entire ninth-grade class. The size of the group 
in which the remedial work is done is usually somewhere from five 
to ten pupils. The remedial %vork is done by a teacher who^has had 
some training in clinical procedures as well as in reading. 

John Bartram High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: “We are 
offering two-period-a-week classes in corrective reading. These are 
“Reading Laboratories” to which poor readers of all grades in the 
senior high school are sent on the recommendation of teachers of 
English. This work is conducted by a former supervisor of reading in 
our elementary schools." 

Aliquippa High School, AUquippa, Penrwt/Ioanifl: “We have 
a full-time remedial reading teacher who works under the direction 
of the English department head. Those pupils below grade are given 
remedial instruction in groups of ten at regular periods each week. 
Our setup requires each pupil to take four major subjects meeting 
five times per week, minor subjects two periods per week, and 
physical training and health two periods per week. Our schedule 
difficulties in forming the small groups for remedial reading are met 
by taking the pupils out of one of their minor periods already 
scheduled.” 

Arlington Heights High School, Fort Worth, Texas: “The remedial 
work which we do, is done by special teachers in a clinic held at a 
special period each day. The most useful clinic we have found to 
be the reading clinic.” 

George Washington High School, Alexandria, Virginia: “We have 
a special teacher assigned during the activities period to take care of 
the corrective reading work.” 

Central High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin: “This year a reading 
clinic has been organized to which retarded readers come twice every 
week for a period of 30 minutes each time. This system has been 
quite successful, the greatest drawback probably being that not all 
of the retarded readers can be handled. Plans which will in all 
probability enlarge the program so that all the retarded readers can 
be handled, are now being made for next year.” 
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to be successful the plan must be so administered and organized 
that no pupil is stigmatized or made to feel inferior to other pupils. 
If special classes are formed for poor readers they should not be 
labeled "remedial” or in any other way which would cast reflection 
upon die pupils enrolled. Another basic principle of remedial teach- 
ing is that the work should be incorporated into the regular curric- 
ulum of the school. Kemedial work should not be something which 
is added to a pupil’s already heavy schedule. It should be an integral 
part of his program. More important work should come before the 
less important even if certain traditional courses have to be omitted 
entirely. Numerous other principles which should serve as a guide 
in developing an administrative program for remedial teaching have 
been set forth in the earlier chapters. The administrator who is well 
schooled in educational psychology and the principles of mental hy- 
giene will realize that the welfare of the pupil is his prime consider- 
ation and is the only justification for any administrative procedure 
or routine that may be put into effect 

Thompson conducted an investigation which had for its purpose 
the discovery of sound principles of administering remedial pro- 
grams.^ Among other things, he (1) studied and evaluated the re- 
medial programs of twenty-four Nebraska and Utah high schools, 
(2) surveyed the literature and noted successful practices which were 
there reported, (3) wrote letters to approximately 150 leaders who 
were interested in remedial instruction and secured their opinions. 
On the basis of this study he has drawn up a list of specific admin- 
istrative procedures which he believes represents advanced practice. 
His suggestions should be of value to the administrator or teacher 
who must assume the responsibility for organizing a remedial reading 
program. 

These suggestions in question and answer form are reproduced 
below: 

1. How shall the program be articulated Avith the rest of the school ac- 
tivities? 

* R. B. Thompson, “The Administration of Remedial Programs.'’ EducatlonaJ 
Administration and Supervision, VoL 27, March, 1941, pp. 22&-228. 
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he immediately proceeds to develop new habits to take the place 
of the old. 

Six of the reporting schools indicated that whatever remedial work 
they did was carried on before or after school hours. Some typical 
replies are as follows; 

“If pupils are so poor in reading ability that they are retarded in their 
regular English class, they are assigned to a make-up class which meets 
one day a week for forty-five minutes after school. Here the pupil is given 
individual instruction.” 

“The plan that is used in this sdiool requires each teacher to remain 
one afternoon each week after school to give individual instruction to 
pupils who need it. The teachers of English remain on Monday, teachers 
of science on Tuesday, and so on. By staggering the subjects over the five 
school days, it is possible for a pupil to obtain remedial work in all subjects 
over a period of a week.” 

“Our teachers in English, as well as teachers in other subjects, have 
conference days on which they meet retarded pupils either before or after 
school and undertake measures to correct poor reading.” 

This method of scheduling remedial work is obviously a most 
unsatisfactory procedure. Any activity so important as learning to 
read should certainly find a place in the regular school program. 

Administering the Remedial Reading Program 
The descriptions of remedial reading programs which have been 
included in diis and the previcms chapters clearly show a diversity 
of practice so far as administrative details are concerned. This is 
not necessarily bad. Each school faces a unique situation and shotild 
adjust its program accordingly. An administrative procedure which 
will work in a large school mi^t be totally inappropriate in a smaller 
school, and vice versa. Considerations of staff and the characteristics 
of the pupils involved, as well as many other factors, exert an in- 
fluence upon the nature of the administrative program which is set 
up. There are, however, a few basic practices and principles which 
are common to most successful programs. These can be justified both 
on the basis of e;q)erience and p^chologica] theory. For example, 
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b. If the work is carried on uithin a content subject, most any salis- 
factorj' arrangement could be used. This method of organization 
is not advised. 

S. How much time shall be devoted to the course? 

a. If a separate class is organized, it should be scheduled by the 
semester. The extent of pupil retardation Nvithin each subject 
should determine the length of time pupils are kept in the class. 
More than a total of one year*s work in any remedial subject is 
not recommended. 

9. Shall credit be given for the course? 

o. If a separate class is organized, credit should be given for that 
course. 

h. If remedial instruction is given in a content-subject class, credit 
for that subject should be given. 

The ans^vers which Thompson has given to these nine questions 
seem for the most part sound, and represent excellent educational 
practice. In question eight a statement is made, however, with which 
the ^v^ite^ is not in complete agreement There it is stated that 
“More than a total of one year’s work in any remedial subject is not 
recommended.” The present ^vriter feels that many pupils are so 
retarded in their reading abilities that it \vilj take more than a year 
to bring them to the point where they can successfully carry the 
regular school subjects. Such individuals may need a carefully grad- 
uated series of remedial reading courses covering a span of as many 
as three or four years. Even then it is doubtful if some of the pupils 
would be able to succeed in the traditional high-school courses unless 
these were modified to meet the pupil on his o^vn level. Too many 
schools offer special remedial classes in reading in the ninth grade, 
and then let the poor readers fend for themselves during the remain- 
ing years of high school. Much of the gain which is made during the 
first year of remedial instruction is lost when a pupil is put back into 
regular classes before he is ready. At the present time there appears 
to be a growing tendency for high schools to provide remedial read- 
ing instruction for those who need it which extends beyond the period 
of one year. 
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a. Class should be scheduled as are other regular classes. 

b. Class should not be designated in any way so as to embarrass 

pupils in it. . j 

c. Pupils’ and teachers’ regular load of work should be lightened to 
give time for the remedial work. 

2. What shall be the preparation and qualifications of remedial teach- 
ers? 

a. Teacher should be trained in remedial methods as well as sub- 
ject-matter methods. 

b. If remedial methods classes are not available, teachers should 
spend some time in personal preparation by the study of profes- 
sional books on remedial methods. 

3. What shall be the manner of selection of pupils for the remedial 
course? 

a. Pupils should be selected on Ae basis of (1) intelligence, (2) 
achievement rating on standardized tests, (3) cumulative school 
records, including marks and (4) teacher judgment. 

b. If all pupils in a class take the course, advanced developmental 
materials should be provided. 

4. What type of pupils shall be chosen? 

a. In general, pupQs should be chosen who are lower in achieve- 
ment than ability in a given subject. 

b. Usually Junior-high-school pupils one year below their grade clas- 
sification and senior-high-sAool pupils below ninth-grade achieve- 
ment profit by remedial instruction. 

C. If remedial instruction fails, curricular adjustments should be 
made. 

5. Shall attendance in the remedial class be voluntary or required? 

a. After it is decided a pupil should take a course, attendance should 
be required. 

6. What shall be the method of instruction and the type of materials 
used? 

a. The only recommendation concerning method of instruction here 
made is that individualized work within the group seems best. 

b. Materials should be highly individualized, self-instructive, and 
flexible as possible. 

7. What shall be the length of the period and the number of periods per 
week? 

a. If a separate class is organized, the length of the period should be 
the same as the length of tiie periods of other classes. Class 
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2. Remedial reading activities should be made a part of the regular 
school program rather than an appendage thereto. Scheduling re- 
medial work before and after school hours or during activity periods 
is a very questionable practice. 

3. The special assistance in reading given a pupil should be ex- 
tended as long as he needs it and can profit from it. Hence provision 
for reading instruction should be made available at all grade levels 
of die high school. 

4. If courses are offered in remedial reading or special English, 
regular credit should be given for the work done. 
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Summary 

In this chapter detailed descriptions are given of remedial reading 
programs in senior high schools. The chief method used by larger 
high schools to care for their retarded readers is a remedial reading 
class or a special section of English. In smaller high schools the 
English teachers often have to deal with the reading problems of 
each pupil in the regular classes. The resourceful teacher can ac- 
complish much by this method provided the classes are not too large 
or die spread of pupil abilities too great. A few schools employ read- 
ing specialists who make case studies of individual pupils or who 
coach small groups. 

The plan to be followed by a ^ven school should depend partly 
upon its size, the qualifications of the teaching staff, and the charac- 
teristics of the pupils. It is frequently desirable not to follow any 
one plan exclusively but to utilize several methods at one and the 
same time. For example, all teachers regardless of what subjects 
they teach should assist their poor readers in developing better read- 
ing techniques. English teachers in the regular classes should do all 
they can to bring about improvement in reading on the part of their 
pupils. Furthermore, special sessions of English or remedial reading 
classes should no doubt be organized when there are large numbers 
of individuals at hand who need the most basic training in reading 
and who have no chance of surviving in the regular classes. In ad- 
dition to this provision, it would be desirable to have a reading 
specialist or thoroughly trained clinical psychologist available to 
diagnose and give help to the most obstinate and complicated cases. 

Since each school faces situations which are unique in some re- 
spect, it is difficult to set up in advance and apart from the specific 
facts, a program which would be ideaL Nevertheless, there are some 
basic principles which have wide applicability and which should 
be incorporated in the typical program if it is to be successful. A few 
of them are summarized as follows: 

1. Reading improvement classes should not be labeled “remedial” 
but should be given titles which will in no wise stigmatize pupils. 
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There is on])' one vrzy to leam to read and 6iat is hy r eadin g. 
Moch retardation In reading among papOs can be attributed to lade 
of practice in thi s fcndamental sHD. Of cotnse a number of factors 
are operath-e in determining rrhetber or not a pup0 «ill read ex* 
tensn'cly. Home conditions, phj'sical condition, interests, and mate- 
rials available— are among these factors. In order to be a good reader 
one must continue to practice this art long after his grade-school 
da)*s are over. Reading is not a slcffl vdiicb can be learned once for 
aH and dien used vrhen occasion demands. Booter has well expressed 
this idea as foUowsj 

Reading* is not a simple sHIL It is a higbly complez achis^'ement, more 
nsady compaiabls to playing a musical iastrumeat. lo the beg inn i n g, ia 
both fuadameatal habits aad technics must be Isarcsd. 

Then, in both the learoer may be able to iaterpret simple material 
with accuraev appjecsatioa but be qmte unab le still to interpret 
strange or materiaL Morwer, if the leaiuer wishes to-be- 

come something of an expert, in either there are numerous reune- 
meuts wbidi be aojuired only thru competent instrvetinn and Jeag 
hours of pm posefol practice-* 

The expert rmic?^~?an requires a musical library consisting of sheet 
music and exercise books to keep his skill ahve and promote its 

* Iran A. Booker. T-eadisg-E^ egr Tesdxz's Jobr /oi^nd cf *Ae h'dionel 
Edacdion Anxieikm, VoL 31, F<iffW«y. 1S12, p- -43. 
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which are important to keep in mind when books are selected. A very 
thorough study of what children in grades 4 to 8 like to read about 
has been made by Shores.^ On the basis of the replies of 6,313 chil- 
dren from all sections of the United States, Shores draws the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. When science topics are combined, science is among the top three 
categories of children’s reading interests. 

2. Children as a group choose mystery, adventure, children, horses, and 
dogs to read about. 

3. As children progress through the grades from four to eight, interest 
increases in mystery stories and decreases in cowboy stories and fairy 
tales. As children reach the seventh and eighth grades they are 
increasingly interested in reading about teen-agers and children. 
Children in grades four through eight are interested in animals. As 
children move toward the upper elementary grades, interest in read- 
ing about various sports and recreational activities increases. 

4. There is little difference in the reading interests of children from 
rural, urban, and metropolitan centers. 

5. Contrary to the findings of other studies, few sharp sex differences 
are found. More than girls, boys want to read about topics charac- 
terized by the categories. Astronomy, Geology, and Physical Ge- 
ography, Space Travel, Indians, Science, Planes, Jets and Rockets, 
Boats, Sports, and Baseball. More than boys, girls want to read about 
Animals, Horses, Dogs, Literature, Fairy Tales and Mythology, Mys- 
tery, Teen-Agers and Children, Famous People, Boy-Girl Relation- 
ships, and School. More of the girls’ responses fall beyond the cate- 
gories and find a place in the sub-category called Miscellaneous. 

Teachers might well keep the findings of such studies as this in 
mind when selecting books for their elementary school pupils. 
Teachers and others who have worked with remedial cases over a 
period of years frequently keep records of what books are enjoyed 
and actually work in the remedial teaching situation. One such 
person is Dr. E. W. Dolch of the University of Illinois. In Table IX 
are presented lists of books which he has found to be of interest and 
of great value to children in the elementary school who have diffi- 

* J. Harlan Shores, "Reading Interests and Informational Needs of Children 
In Grades Four to Eight," Elementary English, Vol. 31, Deeember, 1054, pp. 
493-500. 
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further refinement. Likewise die pupil who would excel in reading 
must have available for use an abundance of reading materials of 
many types— fiction, nonfiction, and study-type exercises. 

For most poor readers to improve their performance, there are 
just two conditions which need to be obtained. They are as follows: 

(1) a desire to read, and (2) an opportunity to read abundant and 
suitable materials. The activity of reading can serve as a generator 
of an interest in reading. One is seldom interested in an activity he 
knows nothing about or has never performed. 

The backbone of a good remedial or developmental reading pro- 
gram is a good reading library. It is the sine qua non of a successful 
program. A school which purports to be carrying on an adequate 
reading program should have available for pupil use thousands of 
books dealing with a tremendous range of subjects and of all levels 
of difficulty. 

In this chapter, consideration is given to reading materials which 
are of particular value in promoting the reading growth of retarded 
readers. Many of the materials described can also be read with profit 
by good or even excellent readers. The good reader can, as a rule, 
improve his skill by using materials provided for poor readers, but 
the reverse statement is not necessarily true. In fact, the books and 
other reading matter regularly read by pupils at a given grade level 
may be totally unintelligible to some pupils in that grade. In recent 
years, publishers have recognized this problem and have provided 
simplified versions of many standard works and have prepared books 
for older children which carry a very limited vocabulary burden. 

Reading Interests of Elementary-School Pupils 
The vocabulary level of books used for remedial reading purposes 
is, of cotirse, of great importance. Another factor that shovild not 
be overlooked is the appeal of the books for the children for whom 
they are intended. Children of any grade level differ vrith respect 
to the things which interest them. At the same time, there are some 
general trends in the reading interests of children at certain ages 



PLATE 9. The Free Reading Period StimtJates Interest in Reading for 
Enjoyment 
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culties in reading. It might be said here that many of the books 
included in Table IX can also be used to good advantage with 
seriously retarded readers in the junior and senior high school pro- 
vided such pupils have a real interest in the subject matter of the 
book selected. The materials cited in Table IX, if purchased by a 
school, would certainly provide a 6ne beginning for a remedial read- 
ing library. 


Reading Interests of Junior-High-School Pupils 
A very interesting and valuable study of the reading interests of 
pupils of junior-high-school age was made by Malchow.^ She sub- 
mitted a list of 90 titles to 1387 junior-high-school boys and girls in 
Wisconsin. This list was made up of books which had been the 
favorites of such pupils and which had been recommended by several 
authorities on children’s reading. Each pupil in the study was asked 
to check al] the books on the list he had read and to answer the 
following questions for each book he liked especially well: 


1. Why do you like the book? 

2. What character do you like best? What do you like about him or her? 

3. Which part interests you most? 

The data which were gathered indicated that junior-high-school 
boys are interested chiefly in: 

1. Stories of animals (e.g.. Call of the Wild; Smoky, the Cow-horse) 

2. Adventure Stories (e.g.. Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Texan Scouts, Kidnapped, Lone Star Ranger) 

3. Stories of boys and girls who play pranks and who frequently get into 
mischief and trouble (e.g., Penrod, Hoosier School-Boy, Bobbsey 
Twins) 

4. Stories dealing with different countries, people, and customs (e.g., 
Hans Brinker, Tarzan of the Apes, Lance of Kanana) 

5. Books dealing with war and fighting (e.g.. Treasure Island, With the 
Indians in the Rockies, Riders of the Purple Sage) 

6. Books which characterize the hero as a “real boy” and not a sissy, 
books with much action, humorous books, and books dealing with 

3 Evangeline C. Malchow, “Reading loteresls of Junior High School Pupils," 
School Review, Vol. 45, March, 1937, pp. 17&-185. 
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frequently read by junior-high-school pupils were listed on a ques- 
tionnaire and submitted to approximately 4,000 individuals in grades 
7, 8, and 9. They were asked to check all the books on the list they 
had read and also to mark in order of preference the four books they 
liked most and in order of disapproval the books they liked least. 
Using these data a composite interest rating for each book was 
worked out. The books on the list were also rated by eight compe- 
tent judges as to the extent that 18 different interest factors were 
present in them. Correlations were then worked out between the 
appeal of each of the 48 books and the estimated amounts of certain 
interest factors contained in them. It was found that for boys the 
chief factors that make a book interesting are: adventure, action, 
combat, humor, rivalry, and appeal to the senses. For girls the 
factors are: humor, people, familiar experience, and situations in 
which they can imagine themslves.® 

Of the 48 books submitted to the pupils, the 25 most popular are 
listed on the next page.® 

It should be remembered that both of the studies which have been 
referred to, have investigated the reading interests of normal junior- 
high-school pupils. It is possible that some of the retarded readers 
at this level may have less mature interests than those of the pupils 
studied, and it is certain that their reading proficiency is less. There- 
fore it is advisable when working with the most retarded cases to 
have available a list of books which can be read and enjoyed by 
individuals with the most limited reading skills. 


Lutx’ ijas developed a list of about 325 books which are recom- 
mended for severely retarded readers in the junior high school. This 
list is divided into the follo\ving sections: general fiction, fiction- 
animals, books that make you laugh, science and social studies. 


5 Ibid., p. 53. 

® Ibid., pp. 83-84. , ^ 

Una Dell Lutz, “Books for Severely Retarded Junior High School Readere, 
•English Journal, VoL 39, October, 1950, pp^ 439-447. 
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sports, pirates, treasures, success versus odds, danger, mystery, the 
West. 

The study showed that girls like many of the books especially 
written for boys, but boys do not enjoy books that are ^vritten for 
girls. The three types of books most enjoyed by girls are: 

1. Mystery stories (e.g.. Boarded Up House, Secret Garden, Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes) 

2. Accounts of home life and family relationships (e.g.. Little Women, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch) 

3. Stories of everyday life or affairs that are true to life. 

The author of this investigation has listed the following tenden- 
cies which are most signiBcanl to anyone who desires to help junior- 
high-school pupils with their selection of books: 

1. Both boys and girls are much more concerned with the content than 
with the style or form of the books they read. 

2. Love of adventure is the greatest sin^e factor in creating interest 
for boys in a story. It is abo a most signiBcant factor for girb. 

3. Love of mystery is a strong factor in the reading interests of girb 
but not of boys. 

4. Love of animals is a significant influence on the reading of junior- 
high-school boys. It does not rate so high for girls. 

5. Idealism Is an implied influence in such interests as hero-worship 
and home life. 

6. True-to-Ufe stories and stories of home life have great appeal for 
girls but no special appeal for boys. 

7 . There is a tendency for both boys and girb to be interested in stories 
of new countries, people, and customs. 

8. There seems to be a tendency for pupils of higher leveb of intelli- 
gence to be conscious of the element of humor in books. 

9. In general, boys with low intelligence ratings have a slight prefer- 
ence for sports, mischief, fighting, and much action. 

10. A great proportion of ^b with intelligence quotients below 90 
prefer stories because diey are real or true to life. 

Another study of the factors in reading materials which interest 
junior-high-school pupik was made by Zeller.^ Forty-eight books 

< Dale Mer, The Relative Importance of Pactors of Interest (n Reading Afa- 
ter^ for Jumor High School FupOs, New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
CoUege, Columbia University, 1941. 
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frequently read by junior-high-scbool pupils were listed on a ques- 
tionnaire and submitted to approximately 4,000 individuals in grades 
7, 8, and 9. They were asked to check all the books on the list they 
had read and also to mark in order of preference the four books they 
liked most and in order of disapproval the books they liked least 
Using these data a composite interest rating for each book was 
worked out. The books on the list were also rated by eight compe- 
tent judges as to the extent that 18 different interest factors were 
present in them. Correlations were then worked out between the 
appeal of each of the 48 books and the estimated amounts of certain 
interest factors contained in them. It was found that for boys the 
chief factors that make a book interesting are: adventure, action, 
combat, humor, rivalry, and appeal to the senses. For girls the 
factors are: humor, people, familiar experience, and situations in 
which they can imagine themslves.® 

Of the 48 books submitted to die pupils, the 25 most popular axe 
listed on the next page.® 

It should be remembered that both of the studies which have been 
referred to, have investigated the reading interests of normal jumor- 
high-school pupils. It is possible that some of the retarded readers 
at this level may have less mature interests than those of die pupils 
studied, and it is certain that their reading proficiency is less. There- 
fore it is advisable when working with the most retarded cases to 
have available a list of books which can be read and enjoyed by 
individuals with die most limited reading skills. 

LutzT has developed a list of about 325 books which are recom- 
mended for severely retarded readers in the junior high school. This 
list is divided into the following sections; general fiction, fiction- 
animals, books that make you laugh, science and social studies, 

p. 53. 

' Um dS Site/'Books for Severely Retarded Junior High School Readers." 
English Journal, VoL 39, October, 1950, 439-447. 
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sports, pirates, treasures, success versus odds, danger, mystery, the 
West. 

The study showed that ^Is like many of the books especially 
^v^itten for boys, but boys do not enjoy books that are written for 
girls. The three types of books most enjoyed by girls are: 

1. Mystery stories (e.g.. Boarded Up House, Secret Garden, Adventures 

of Sherlock Holmes) 

2. Accounts of home life and family relationships (e.g., Little Women, 

Mrs. Wfggs of the Cabbage Fateh) 

3. Stories of everyday life or affairs that are true to life. 

The author of this investigation has listed the following tenden- 
cies which are most signiBcant to anyone who desires to help junior- 
high-school pupils \vith their selection of books; 

1. Both boys and girls are much more concerned with the content than 
with the style or form of the books they read. 

2. Love of adventure is the greatest single factor in creating interest 
for boys in a story. It is also a most significant factor for girls. 

3. Love of mystery is a strong factor in the reading interests of girls 
but not of boys. 

4. Love of animals is a significant influence on the reading of Junior- 
high-school boys. It does not rate so high for girls. 

5. Idealism is an implied influence in such interests as hero-worship 
and home life. 

6. True-to-life stories and stories of home life have great appeal for 
girls but no special appeal for boys. 

7. There is a tendency for both boys and girls to be interested in stories 
of nesv countries, people, and customs. 

8. There seems to be a tendency for pupils of higher levels of intelli- 
gence to be conscious of the element of humor in books. 

9. In general, boys \vith low intelligence ratings have a slight prefer- 
ence for sports, mischief, fighting, and much action. 

10. A great proportion of ^Is wth intelligence quotients below 90 
prefer stories because th^ are teal or true to life. 

Anotlier study of the factors in reading materials which interest 
junior-high-school pupils was made by Zeller.* Forty-eight books 


« w Relative Importance of Factort of Interest in Reading Ma- 

forjuntor High School Pupils, New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
*-oUcge, Columbia University, 194L 
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TABLE X 

Easy Boolcs for Severdy Retarded Readers of 
Junior-High-School Age 
{General Fiction) 


AVTBOn 




GRADE 

LEVEL POBLISHd 


Adams 

Alcott 

Andrews 


Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Beatty 

Bianco 

Braim 

Burton 

Cannon 

Caudill 

Cobb 

Cobn 


Credle 

Dagl^b 

Dearborn 

Dennis 

Eldridge 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everson 


Finger 

Fladc 

Gag 

Cafe 


Gan 

Gan 

Gates, A. L 
Gates, A. L 
Gay 
Geisel 

Geisel 

Gray 

Hader 


Vaino 
little Men 

Ten Boj-s Who Lived on 
tbe Hoad from Long 
to Now 

Old Greek Stories 
Robinson Crusoe for 
Children 

Stories of Don Quixote 
On Our Farm 
The Good Friends 
Patrick Was His Name 
The Little House 
Pneblo Boy 
Happy Little Family 
Pennie 

Little People in a Big 
Country 

Down Down the Mountain 
Choosing Books 
City Friends 
Holiday 

T.tng, Grandson of Yen Fob 
Pablo’s Pipe 

School Days in Disneyville 

Secret Cave 

Tales from Silver Lands 

Story about Ping 

Gone Is Gone 

TTafrina. Van Ost and the 

Silver Rose 

Flattail 

Ringtail 

Dmvn Our Street 
River Ranch 
Sakimura 

And To Think I Saw It on 
Mulberry Street 
Horton Hatches the Egg 
Rolling AVheels 
Farmer in the Dell 


3.1 

Dutton 

3.4 

Little, Brown 

3 

Ginn 

3 

American Book 

3 

American Book 

3.9 

American Book 

2.6 

Saalfield 

3 

Viking 

3 

Macamlas 

2 

Houghton MifHin 

2.9 

Houghton Miffin 

2-3 

Winstcai 

3 

Arlo 

3 

Oxford 

2-3 

Nelson 

3.7 

Macmillan 

2 

Macmillan 

3 

Viking 

3 

\Vhitinan 

3 

Dutton 

3 

Heath 

S 

Dutton 

S 

Doubleday 

3 

Viking 

2 

Cowara-KicCann 

3.8 

Putnam 

3 

Oxford 

3 

Oxford 

2 

Macmillan 

3 

Viking 

2 

Viking 

3 

Vanguard 

3 

Rand McNalty 

3 

Little, Brown 

2 

XfarmtTTan 
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TABLE X (Continued) 


AVntOR 

TITIE 

GRADE 

LEVEL 

POBLISHER 

Pitkin 

Maple Sugar Time 

1-2 

S. Daye Co. 

Polid 

Juanita 

1-2 

Scribner’s 

Politi 

Pedro the Angel of Olvera 
Street 

3 

Scribner’s 

i'orazenski 

My Village 

3 

Roy Pub. 

iiobinson 

Buttons 

2-3 

Viking 

Ross 

Hungry Moon 

2-3 

Viking 

Ochreiber 

Bambino the Clown 

1-2 

Viking 

Seignobose 

Thank You Book 

1-2 

Scribner’s 

Shackleford 

My Happy Days 

3 

Assoc. Pub. 

Shannon 

Dobry 

3 

Viking 

bnedden 

Docas the Indian Boy 

2.3 

Heath 

bnedden 

Leif and Thorkel 

3 

World Book 

bnedeker 

Theras and His Town 

3 

Doubleday 

Spyri 

Moni the Goat Boy 

3.0 

Ginn 

Stevenson 

Abe Lincoln Frontier Boy 
The Thorndike library (all 
adapted with limited vo- 
cabulary): 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales 

3 

Bobbs-MerriU 

Thorndike 

3 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Black Beauty 

3 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Heidi 

3 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Little Lame Prince 

3 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 


Pinocchio 

3 

Appleton-Century-Urotts 


Water Babies 

3 

Appieton-Uentury-Orotts 

Tobias 

Wonder Book 

3 

Appleton-Century-Orotts 

Bremen Band 

3.5 

Macmillan 

Vance 

While Shepherds Watched 

3 

Dutton 

Warner 

Boxcar Childrea 

3 

Scott, Foresman 

West 

Cloister and the Hearth 

3 

Longmans, Green 

West 

Fables and Fairy Tales 

2 

Longmans, Green 

West 

Seven Famous Tales 

3-4 

Longmans, Green 

White 

Little Giant Mother Goose 

2.5 

Whitman 

Williamson 

Lion Cub 

2 

Doubleday 

Wolo 

Secret of the Ancient Oak 

3-4 

Longmans, Green 

Wooley 

Two Hundred Pennies 

3 

Morrow 


The One Hundred Books Most Enjoyed by Retarded 
Readers in Senior High Schools 
In Table XI is presented a list of 100 books which senior-lugh- 
school teachers throughout the United States have found to be most 
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TABLE X (Continued) 


GRADE 


AGTHOR 

TITLE 

LEVEL 

FVBLISRER 

Hader 

Little Town 

3 

Macmillan 

Hada 

The Little Stone House 

2 

Macmillan 

Hall 

Days before History 

3 

Crowell 

Hanna 

Someday Soon 

3-4 

Scott, Foresman 

Harshaw 

Reindeer of the Waves 

3.0 

Rand McNally 

Haywood 

Penny and Peter 

3 

Hareourt, Brace 

Heneman 

All Aboard for Stoiyland 

3 

California State 

HiU 

Along Comes Judy 

3 

Lippincott 

Huber 

After the Sun Sets 

2 

Row, Peterson 

Huber 

It Happened One Day 

1 

Bow, Peterson 

Hunt 

Little Girl with Seven 
Names 

3 

Stokes 

Johnson, M. 

Black Bruce 

3 

Hareourt, Brace 

Johnson, S. 

Cathy 

3 

Longmans, Green 
Johnson Pub. Co. 

Jones 

Bible Story Reader 

2 

Kelsey 

Maria Rosa 

3 

Doubleday 

Klaert 

Little Helicopter 

1-2 

Macmillan 

Lattimore 

Little Pear 

3 

Hareourt, Brace 

Lawson 

Dragon John 

3 

Viking 

Leaf 

Story of Ferdinand 

2-S 

Viking 

Llnderman 

Indian Lodge Fire Stroiea 

3 

Scribner’s 

Lofting 

Story of Dr. Doolittle 

3.1 

Stokes 

Lofting 

Story of Mr. Tubbs 

8 

Stokes 

Lowensburg 

Lighting the Torch 

3.1 

Longmans, Green 

McCloskey 

Lenbl 

3 

Viking 

Maxcy 

Indians’ Carden 

3 

Wagner 

Mason 

Happy Jack 

3 

Macmillan 

Mason 

Little Jonathan 

1-2 

Macmillan 

Mason 

Middle Sister 

3 

Macmillan 

Mason 

Smiling Hill Farm 

3 

Ginn 

Mason 

Susannah the Pioneer Cow 

2 

Macmillan 

Mason 

Timothy Has Ideas 

8 

Macmillan 

Meader 

Bed Horse Hill 

3.2 

Hareourt, Brace 

Meigs 

Willow ^Vh^stle 

3 

Macmillan 

Mertz 

Forty Famous Stories 

3 

Hall & McCreary 

Moderow 

Six Great Stories 

3 

Scott, Foresman 

Moon 

Chi Wee 

3.3 

Doubleday 

Moon 

Tita of Mexico 

3 

Stokes 

Morcomb 

Red Feather 

2-^ 

Lyons & Carnahan 

Nida 

The Tree 

3 

Row, Peterson 

O’Donnell 

If I were Going 

2.6 

Row, Peterson 

Orton 

Little Lost Pigs 

3-4 

Stokes 

Orton 

Treasures in a Trunk 

3 


Pease 

It Seems Like Ma^ 

8 

Stokes 

Petersham 

An American. ABC 

3 

Macmillan 
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81. Spyri, Johanna H^dl D. Appleton-Centi 

82. Slevenson, Robert L. ’treaiv.re Island Longmans, Green 
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Two Hundred Fifty Books Popular with Slow Learners 
(From McAdow) 

Abbot, Jane hddlei's Coin Bass, Florence Stories of Pioneer Life 

Adams, Andy Log of a Cowboy BeU, Archie KingTut-Ankh-Amen 
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enjoyed by their retarded readCTS.® This list was secured by sending 
letters to all high schools in the United States located in towns of 
20,000 population or more. The question asted of each high-school 
principal was— “What boolcs have yoiur teachers found that are en- 
joyed by yotir retarded readers?” Two-hundred-seventeen schools 
answered this question, listing the books by name and giving the 
author and publisher of each. These 217 schools are located in 35 
states and the District of Columbia. A total of 2,424 different titles 
of books were mentioned by the teachers. From this large number 
the 100 most frequently mentioned were selected. It can be noted 
that no book is accorded a place on the list which was not recom- 
mended by at least seven different teachers. 

Without doubt every secondary school should have these hundred 
books on the shelves of the room used for remedial reading. In ad- 
dition, hundreds of volumes of similar materials should be provided. 

Table XI includes the names of publishers from whom the books 
may be purchased. Some of the boolcs can be secured from more 
than one publisher. Certain of the titles represent simplified versions 
of well-known classics. Among such are Daniel Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, Dodge’s Hans Brinker, Sewell’s 
Black Beauty. Spyri's Heidi, Dumas’ The Count of Monte Cristo, 
Stevenson s Treasure Island, and Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines. 
Two leading series of simplified works for retarded readers are 
“The Thorndike Library” {New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany) and Simplified and Abridged Classics,” edited by M. West 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company). 

What is there about these hundred books which appeals so much 
to retarded readers of high-school age? In the first place the vocab- 
ulary employed in most of diem is relatively simple, and in the 
second place the content of the stories undoubtedly strikes a resonant 
chord so far as these young adolescents are concerned. An analysis 
of the books shows that a variety of topics are covered. Seventy-nine 


® Glenn Myers Blair. “The One Hundred Boolcs Most Enjoyed By Retarded 
Schools," The English Journal, Vol 30, January, 1941, 
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firmed by either the Dale-Chall or the Flesch formula. The items 
asterisked here are, according to the Dale-Chall formula, more diflS- 
cult than they are rated. The one daggered was rated 7-8 according 
to Dale-Chall and 6 according to Flesch.” 

The list presented in Table XIII should provide teachers with a 
wealth of interesting and worthwhile literature which can be com- 
prehended by many of the poorer readers in the upper grades and 
high school. 

Soxu’ces of Information Concerning Children’s Books 
The teacher who is in charge of the reading program must keep 
well posted with respect to the books that are available for the use 
of pupils. Books to satisfy most every interest and ability level are 
in existence. The task is to locate them and secure them for the 
library. New books of excellent quality, many of which are especially 
designed for retarded readers, are constantly coming off the press. 
A brief description of some of the sources which the teacher should 
consult when recommending books to individual pupils or when 
adding books to the library is given in the following paragraphs. 

Children’s Catalog, compiled by Ruth Giles and Dorothy E. Cook, 
Eighth Edition Revised, New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1951. 
(Ninth Edition scheduled for publication. Fall, 1956.) 

This is a dictionary catalog of 3400 books. Under one alphabet 
can be found the author, title, and subject entries. Full bibliographic 
information is given under the author entry and also the grade levrf 
for which the book is appropriate. A teacher desiring to locate a ^k 
on fishing for a boy who is particularly interested in this actirity 
would look under the heading, ’Tishing." There he would find a 
list of both fiction and non-fiction books deaUng with tliis subject. 
Books in this catalog range in difficulty from the pre-school level 
through grade 9. New editions of this volume and supplemen^ are 
constantly coming out. This feature serves to keep the teacher abreast 
of the ever increasing new literature of children s books. 
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of the books contain a strong element of adventure; 29 of the stories 
are about animals— dogs, deer, bears, seals, cats, horses, wolves, 
elephants, and foxes; 11 are about sports of various kinds; five are 
of a humorous type; three are definitely love stories. Thirty-seven 
of the group can properly be called boys’ stories, 20 are chiefly of 
interest to girls, and the remaining 43 can be classified as stories 
for both boys and girls. In 52 of the books, conversation forms a large 
part of the content. 

Two Hundred Fifty Books Popular with Slow Learning Pupils 
Beryl McAdow, head of the English department of the Alamosa 
High School, Alamosa, Colorado, kept a record for ten years of the 
books which were read and enjoyed by pupils with limited mental 
ability (IQs 75-105).® Each book that was read during this period 
was classified by the pupil as “liked,” “liked very much,” or “disliked.” 

From these data she selected a list of the 250 most popular books. 
This selection of books is presented in Table XII. Every book in the 
list was read by at least 100 pupils. No book was included unless 
ninety or more pupils classified it as “liked very much.” 

These 250 books which have been tried and proved with retarded 
readers of below-average mental abili^ should make a fine addition 
to a school’s remedial reading library. 

A List of Simplified Classics 

In an attempt to meet the needs of pupils with limited reading 
abilities, a number of publishers have brought out adaptations and 
simplifications of many of the great classics. A recent study^® has been 
made of such books. In Table XIII are found 80 titles of simplified 
classics which are now available. The publisher and grade level of 
each book is also given. According to the author of this investigation. 
All but one of the grade ratings given by the publisher were con- 

Yean Wlh Slow Headers,” The Enelish Jounwl, Vol 
S0.Scptcmbcr.l94l,pp.S73-579. 

Daniel J. Assuma, “A list of Simplified Classics,” EndUh Journal. Vol. 42, 

Yebnmy. 1053, pp. 9-1-06. . t, ^ • 
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The Booklist: A Guide to New Books, Chicago, American Library 
Association. 

This journal is published twice per month and contains an an- 
notated and classified list of currently published books. A special 
section is devoted to children’s books. In most issues is also found 
a list of free and inexpensive pamphlet materials which teachers 
may secure for use in their classes. 

The Horn Book Magazine, Boston, The Horn Book, Inc. 

This magazine which is published six b'mes a year is the only one 
which is devoted exclusively to books and reading for children and 
yoimg people. As new books come off the press, they are described 
in sufficient detail to enable the teacher to decide whether or not 
they should be purchased for school use. The teacher of remedial 
reading or librarian will find this little journal to be indispensable. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, Sixth Edition, New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1952. (Seventh Edition scheduled 
for publication. Fall, 1957.) 

This is a selected catalog of books recommended for jumor and 
senior high school libraries. Books are classified according to title, 
author, and subject matter. For example, under the heading, Base- 
ball,” 66 different books are listed. The teacher can find titles of 
numerous books on the subject of aviation, nursing, or most any 
other subject of interest to adolescents. This volume is kept up to 
date by means of frequently appearing supplements and new ed- 
itions. 

Patterns tn Reading, Chicago, American Library AssociaUon, 1954. 

This annotated book list includes over 100 interests of youtli based 
on experiences of librarians in the Cleveland Public Librarj' and 
elsewhere. Some of tlie headings under which books arc listed arc: 
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EaVin, Mary K., "Trade Books for Poor Readers,” Clinical Studies in 
Reading, 11, Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 77, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, C^cago, Illinois, January, 1953, pp. 177- 
181. 


"Easy Books Which Appeal to Poor Readers,” Reading Clinic, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 2 pp. (mimeographed). 

Hill, Margaret Keyser, A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Retarded 
Readers, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Bulletin No. 681, 
April 1,1953. 

La Plante, Effle, "Rapid Reading Books,” Cataloging Section, Division 
of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, November, 
1952, 9 pp. (mimeographed). 

Richards, Margaret, "Books for Slow Readers, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, Vol. 14, May, 1940, pp. 642-645. 

Slater, RusseU, Books for Youth Who Dislike Reading. Bulletin of the 
Ohio Conference on Reading, No. 2, Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1941, 16 pp. 

Smith, Nda B.. "Helpful Books to Use with Retarded Readers, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 52, March, 1952, pp. 396-397. 

Spache, George, Good Books for Poor Readers, Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 1954. 

Strang, Ruth, Christine B. GUbert, and Margaret C. Scoggin, Gateway 
to Readable Books. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1952, 148 pp. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, and Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades. First Supplement. American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Right Book for the Right Chad, Third EdiliDn. John Day Com- 


pany, New York. , „ . i.i r 

Warner, Dorothy, "Bibliography of Reading Materials Smtable for 
MentaUy Retarded Children (Pre-Primer to Grade Five). Di^ion oi 
Special Education, State Department of Puhlio Imtmction, Topeka. 
I^nsas, 4 pp. (mimeographed). 


Textbooks and Workbooks for Teaching Reading Skills 
A well-balanced remedial or developmental reading program 
should not only encourage pupils to read widely among HcUon and 
nonOction books in the general Uterature field, but should also make 
some provision for specific instruction in w ork-t)pe reading methocR. 
FrequenUy one day per week is devoted to Uus phase of U.e work. 
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Dating, Deep-Sea Diving, Doctors, Horses, Nurses, Sports, and 
Whaling. 

Adventure uHth Boofcs, Chicago, National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1950. 

This is an annotated and graded list of 1000 titles useful for chil- 
dren in the elementary grades. Those books which have been found 
of value with retarded readers are given a special marking in the 
list so that they are easy to identify. 

Bibliography of Books for Children, Washington, D.C., Association 
for Childhood Education, 1948. 

This is another valuable ^aded list of books which interest chil- 
dren. The titles are organized tmder 18 different subject-matter 
categories, which aids teachers in making selections. 


Other Book Lists 


In addition to the sources which have been described, there are 
others which the teacher of remedial reading will find helpful. A 
valuable listing of some of these has been made by Hobson and 
Haugh.^^ A number of their selections plus other important book 
lists are presented as follows; 


Bibliography for Retarded Readers,” Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, 5 pp. (mimeographed). 

Boohs for Adult Beginners (Grades 1 to 8), American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1946. 

Bush, Bernice C., Anita E. Dunn, and Mabel E. Jackman, "Fare for the 
Reluctant Reader," State University of New York, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, 1951,43 pp. (mimeographed). 

Duitell, Donald D., and Helen B. Sullivan, High Interest Low Vocabu- 
lary Book List. Education Clinic, Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts, 1952, 35 pp. 


Cloy S. Hobson, and Oscar M. Haugh, "Materiak for the Retarded Reader,” 
^wrcnro, I^as, University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
November, 1953, pp. 18-29. 
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and senior high school for remedial purposes. Free diagnostic reading 
tests are provided with each booklet 

Phonics Skilltexts, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 

These workbooks are designed especially to develop skill in tho 
use of phonics. There are four booklets in the series: A (for grades 
1-2), B (for grades 2-3), C (for grades 2-4), and D (for grades 4-5). 
They can also be effectively employed with pupils in the upper 
grades and high school who need remedial work in this area. 


Guiler, W. S., and J. H. Coleman, Celling the Meaning, Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

There are three workbooks in this scries. Book 1 is designed pri- 
marily for pupils in grades 7 or 8, Book 2 for pupils in grades 0 or 10, 
and Book 3 for pupils in grades 11 or 12. Tlicrc are, however, no grade 
designations on tho books. Tliis makes it possible to use them 
any group for which tlie material is appropriate. Book 1, for example, 
can be very effectively used willi retarded readers in senior high 
schools. Each book contains 30 units of work, enough for regular 
practice two or three times per week for a semester. TIjc practice 
exercises in these two books require the pupil to focus his attention on 
“Getting Word Meanings,’* "Choosing the Best Title, Getting the 
Main Idea," "GclUng the Facts," "Making an Outline," and "Draw- 
ing Conclusions." 

Hovious, C.arol, Flying the Prinltcatjs, Boston, D. C. Ilralh and Com- 
pany, 525 pp. 

Tljis tcxtlxwk is well suited for use in Frwhm.in or Sophomore 
liigh-school reading improvement classes. It contains m.any interest- 
ing stories as well as pmctice exercises to dtnclop specific reac in,, 
skills. Tl.e pictures in the Ixmk ant! the general organl/atinn K»th are 
of t!.c IJIK- llul ma»:c on oppool lo ll><- P'U’*'' 
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Instruction and practice are concentrated at such times on such ex- 
ercises as the following: 

1. Vocabulary building exercises 

2. Reading for detaOs 

3. Reading for the central idea of a selection 

4. Reading to answer specific questions 

5. Skimming 

6. Rate-building exercises 

7. Oral reading and phrasing 

8. Reading in specific subject-matter fields 

9. Newspaper reading 

10. Making of a precis 

11. Outlining 

12. Using a card catalogue 

13. Using the table of contents and indexes of a book 

14. Using dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, and other study aids 

The teacher may design his own exercises for the pupils to use, 
or one or more of the commercially available textboolu or work- 
books in this field may be employed. The pupil's own subject-matter 
textbooks and other textbooks of a similar nature which are at hand 
also provide valuable material for use in developing better study- 
type reading skills. Brief descriptions of some widely used reading 
textbooks and workbooks follow. 

Reading Skilltexts, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 

^ese popular workbooks aid the pupil in developing readiness 
skills, comprehension skills, vocabulary meanings, word analysis 
sldlls, organization skills, interpretation skills, and locating informa- 
tion skills. The booklets are available at nine levels of difficulty as 
fdlo^v^: We Can Read (Grade l-Preprimer), Bibs (Grade 1), Nicky 
(Grade 2), Uncle Funny Bunny (Grade 3), Uncle Ben (Grade 4), Tom 
Trott (Grade 5), Pat the Pilot (Grade 6), Modem Reading I (Grade 7), 
an lodcm Reading II (Grade 8). The books, however, do not carry 
the grade designaUons on the cover. They can, therefore, be used 
wit pupils not only at the grade school levels, but also in the junior 
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Hart, Archibald, Twelve Ways to BuUd a Vocabulary, New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

Hovious, Carol, Wings for Reading, New York, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

flight, Pearle E., and Arthur E. Trailer, Read and Comprehend, New 
York, D. C. Heath and Company. 

Lewis, Norman, How to Read Better and Faster, Ne^v York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

McCall, W. A., and Lelah Mae Crabbs, Standard Test LessoTK in Read- 
ing, Books A, B, C, D, and E, New York Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Grades 2-12) 

Murphy, George, and Helen Rand Miller, Reading for Fun, New York, 
Henry Holt and Company. 

Simpson, Robert G., and EUen C. Gilmer, Developmental Reading 
Series, Books II and III, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Educational Test 
Bureau. 

Strang, Ruth, Study Type of Beading Exercises, New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers CoUege, Columbia University. 

Strang, Ruth, and Ralph Roberts, Teen-Age Tales, Books 1 and 2, New 
York, D. C. Heath and Company. 

Witty, Paul, How to Become a Better Reader, Chicago, Illinois, Science 
Research Associates. 


Magazines and Newspapers 

The reading materials for either remedial or developmental pur- 
poses need not be restricted to books. In fact, it is most desirable that 
an abundance of materials in magazine and newspaper form be pro- 
vided. Teachers often find that pupils \vill read such materials when 
they ^viIl read nothing else. Schools should subscribe to the local 
newspapers and to as many other newspapers as possible. The various 
news weeklies such as My Weekly Reader, Scholastic, Young Ameri- 
ca, Current Events, Every Week, and Our Times should be made 
available to the pupils. There are many magazines which make a 
strong appeal to pupils. Martin” has listed 18 which arc of par- 
ticular value in the elementary school and which can be used to 

” Utira K. Martin. Magazines for School Libraries, New York, II. Wihoa 
Company, 1950, pp. 23-24. 
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Hovious, Carol, Following Printed Trails, Boston, D. C. Heatii and 
Company, 371 pp. 

Following Printed Trails is more difficult and less interesting than 
Flying the Printways and therefore should probably not be used with 
Freshman or Sophomore classes, particularly if the pupils are se* 
verely retarded in reading. It should be of value when used widi 
good readers in senior high school or with college students. 

Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Better Reading Books (Book 1, Book 2, 
Book 3), Chicago, Illinois, Science Research Associates. 

According to the Dale-Chall formula, the articles in Book 1 range 
in difficulty from Grade 5.0 to 6.9; in Book 2 from Grade 7.0 to 8.9; 
and in Book 3, from Grade 9.0 to 10.9. The pupil should use the book 
that is nearest his present level of reading ability. Each book includes 
20 highly interesting articles. For each article there is a 20-item com- 
prehension test. By means of graphs die pupil keeps a record of his 
reading progress. 

Other Textbooks and Workbooks 

Space ivill not permit specific descriptions of all the excellent text- 
books and workbooks that are available. In addition to those which 
have already been mentioned, the following have been found useful 
by many teachers: 

Besscy, Mable A., and Isabelle P. Coffin, Beading for Understanding, 
New York, D. Applelon-Centuiy Company, Inc., 325 pp. 

Center, Stella S., and Gladys L. Persons (a three-book series), Experi- 
ences fn Reading end Thinking, 657 pp.; New York, The Macinillan 
Company. 

Gainsburg, J. C., and S. I. Spector, Better Reading, New York, Globe 
Book Company, Inc., 350 pp. (especially designed for junior high 
school pupils). 

Gates, yythur I., and Celeste Comegys Peardon, Practice Exercises in 
Reeding, Books III, IV, V, and VI, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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The philosophy of this last quotation has been translated into ac- 
tion recently by Dr. Robert L. Thorndike of Columbia University and 
Mr. Harold Downes of the Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Schools for 
they have prepared a Superman Work Book'® which uses for its con- 
tent the adventures of this hero of the comic strips. In the Suggestions 
for Teachers which accompanies this workbook. Dr. Thorndike says, 

Superman provides exceUent material for extending and increasing the 
child’s vocabulary. A complete 64 page issue of Superman Magazine con- 
tains about 10,000 words and about 1500 to 2000 different words. Among 
these there will be many which are new to the child, or which he knows 
only vaguely. New vocabulary is encountered in these stories at quite a 
rapid rate, and these are good, sound words which the pupil needs to 
know. 


Each section of the workbook is supplied with (1) a muItiple<hoice 
vocabulary pretest, (2) vocabulary study exercises, and (3) a vocabu- 
lary check test for review. 

Witty'* has made a study which gives information with respect to 
the comic strips and comic magazines which are popular with pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades. The results of this investigation 
which included the replies of 224 pupils in the Chicago area are pre- 
sented in accompanying tables. Table XIV h'sts the 16 most popular 
comic magazines and Table XV the 15 most popular comic strips. 

Classics Illustrated and Other Comic-Type Magazines. The series 
known as Classics Illustrated can be secured from newsstands or 
ordered from the pubUshers directly.*' In appearance these booklets 
resemble the typical comic magazines, but their contents deal with 
the masterpieces of literature. WeU over 100 issues have already ap- 
peared, including such titles as Icanhoc^ Moby Dick, A Tale of Two 


_ '“Published by the Juvenile Group Foundation, 125 East 4flth Street, Sew 
'“•SSwilwyithcl Smilli, and Anna Comacr 

VII and vm/ V™; cf Eduectiomil riycMne/. VoL 03. March. IIM., pp. 

” Shhed by the Cilbcrton Company. Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue. New Verlt 3. 
N’ew York. 
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advantage by retarded readers in the junior and senior high school. 
The titles of these magazines are as follows: 


AmeTicon Girl 

American Junior Red Cross News 

Boy’s Life 

Colling All Girls 

Child Life 

Childrens Activities 

Children's Play Mate 

Collins Magazine 

Highlights for Children 


Jack and JiU 
Junior 

Junior Scholastic 
Open Road for Boys 
Story Parade 
True Comics 
Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
Wee Wisdom 
World Youth 


Another important list is one headed “Magazines Recommended 
for Both High School and Elementary Grades."^^ This list consists 
of the following 20 titles: 


American Forests 

American Home 

Better Homes and Cardans 

Canadian Noiure 

Cornell Rurol School Leaflets 

Deltagram 

Flying 

Junior Natural History 
Model Airplone News 
National 4-H Club News 


National Geographic 
Nationol Humane Review 
Negro History Bulletin 
Plays 

Popular Mechanics 
Popular Photography 
Popular Science Monthly 
Radio News 
Travel 

World News of the Week 


The resourceful teacher can sometimes find wholesome maga- 
zines on the newsstands which deal with western story or detective 
themes. Some may object that such reading is xmworthy of being 
fostered in schools. As long, however, as such material is not vicious 
or immoral, it may serve the useful purpose of getting a given pupil 
to read something who has been reading nothing. A good rule to fol- 
low is: “Begin where the pupil is, even if that must be with comic 
strips. Only by beginning Aere and VTOrlang patiently and long, can 
the pupil be led to more worthy selections.”^* 

** Ibid., p. 44. 

** Reading fnrtruetion Jn Secondary Schools, National Education Assodatioii 
Reseaich Bulletin, VoL 20, No. 1, Januaiy, 1942, p. 22. 
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Cities, Oliver Twist, Jane Eyre, Silas Marner, David Copperfield, and 
The Iliad. These little magazines are colorful and fiUed with action. 

A similar series is Imown as Classics Illustrated Junior.^^ The vo- 
cabulary used is at a still lower level of difficulty than the Classics 
Illustrated. Amon^ the titles whidi have already been published are 
Beauty and the Beast, Puss in Boots, and Rumpelstiltskin. Illustrated 
booklets which deal with stories from tiie Bible are also available. 
These include Tales from the Great Book,*® and Picture Stories from 
the Bible.^^ 

TABLE XIV 

Comic Magazines Most Popular with Pupils in 
Grades 7 and 8 


(From Witty, et al.) 

BAKE 

NAlrtS OF MAGAZINE 

BOTH SEXES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Batmen 


1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Superman 


2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Action 


S.O 

4.0 

8.5 

Detective 


4.0 

5.5 

8.5 

Famous Funnies 


5.0 

3.0 

9.0 

Ace 


6.0 

9.0 

7.0 

Wings* 

Jun^ 

Fla^ 


7.0 

15.0 

5.0 


8.0 

9.5 

7.5 

12.5 

10.0 

7.0 

True 


9.5 


7.0 

Adventure 


11.0 

7.5 

12.5 

Mystery 


12.0 

5.5 

15.5 

Weird 


13.0 

11.0 

12.5 

Magic 


14.0 

10.0 

15.5 

Shadow 


15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

War 


le.o 

11.0 


• Not incJuded on the check list It was added spontaneously by the pupils in 

the space provided for other titles. / / r r 


Material in this form makes a tremendous appeal to pupils not 
only in the grammar grades but also in the junior and senior high 
^^tJTublished by Famous Authors, Ltd., lOl Fifth Avenue, New York 3. New 
S0*N^S^k^ Famous Funnies PublicaUons, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
« Published by M. C. Caines, 225 Lafayette Street, New York. 
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school. The content of the booklets is of high caliber and should serve 
to develop an interest in fine literature on the part of pupils who 
might fail to respond to the classics directly. The vocabulary is suffi- 
ciently easy to permit their use with most retarded readers, 

TABLE XV 


Most Popular Comic Strips in Grades 7 and 8 
{From Witty, et al.) 


BANS 

NAME OF COMIC STRIP 

BOTH SEXES 

CIRLS 

BOYS 

"Smiling Jack” 

2.0 

2.5 

1.0 

“Dick Tracy” 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

■“"ulondie" 

8.0 

1.0 

4.0 

"Uaptain and the Kids" 

4.0 

11.0 

3.0 

’"lerry and the firates" 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

“UonaJd Duck" 

8.0 

10.0 

6.0 

"Flash Gordon” 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

"lirenda Starr"* 

8.5 

4.0 

14.5 

“Superman” 

8.5 

9.0 

10.0 

^'Scarlet O’Neir* 

10.0 

7.0 

12.0 

"Dixie Dugan” 

11.0 

6.0 

14.5 

"Henry” 

12.5 

13.0 

10.0 

"Mickey Mouse” 

12.5 

14.5 

7.0 

"Li'l A^ner” 

14.0 

14.5 

10.0 

"Gasoline Alley" 

15.0 

12.0 

13.0 


• Not Included on the original check list. These two titles were added spon- 
taneously by the pupils in the space provided for that purpose. 


Sununaiy 

The only way a poor reader may become a good reader is through 
reading. Because of this fact, it is of the greatest importance that 
schools make available for the use of retarded readers an abundance 
of reading materials of many ^^pes and levels of difficulty. Books and 
magazines on a wide range of subjects as well as newspapers and 
study-type exercises should be used. The content of the material 
should be sufficiently mature to interest pupils but should contain a 
vocabulary load which will permit easy comprehension. This will 
make it possible for the retarded reader to experience success in his 
work from the very beginning. 
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Larrick, Nancy, “Finding the Right Materials for Each Child,” Educa- 
tion, Vol. 74, January, 1954, pp. 284—288. 

Lutz, Una Dell, “Books for Severely Retarded Junior High School Read- 
ers,” English Journal, Vol. 39, October, 1950, pp. 439-447. 

McCarty, Pearl S., “Reading Interests Shown by Choices of Books in 
School Libraries,” School Review, Vol. 58, February, 1950, pp. 90-96. 

Massingill, A. R., “Remedial Reading and the Public Library,” Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Vol. 28, June, 1954, pp. 864-878. 

Rojas, Pauline M., “Reading Materials for Bilingual Children,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. 47, December, 1946, pp. 204-211. 

Shores, J. Harlan, “Reading Interests and Informational Needs of Chil- 
dren in Grades Four to Eight,” Elementary English, Vol. 31, December, 
1954, pp. 493-500. 

Smith, Nila B., “Helpful Books to Use with Retarded Readers,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. 52, March, 1952, pp. 390-397. 

Sprague, Lois, “Non-Fiction Books for Retarded Readers in the Upper 
Grades,” Elementary English, Vol. 28, January, 1951, pp. 28-34. 

Stratiff, John K., “Corrective Reading Textbooks for High Sdiool,” Pitts- 
burgh Schools. Vol. 23, January, 1949, pp. 86-94. 

Swenson, Gardner, "Reading Materials for the Slow Learners,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 26, January, 1951, pp. 24-28. 
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The titles of many books which have been successfully used with 
poor readers in elementary and secondary schools are presented in 
this chapter. These are included under the headings Easy Reading 
Books for Older Children, Easy Books for Severely Retarded Readers 
of Junior High School Age, One Hundred Books Most Enjoyed by 
Retarded Readers in Senior High Schools, and A List of Simplified 
Classics. Magazines, newspapers, and workbooks which schools can 
profitably use in connection with their remedial programs are de- 
scribed and evaluated. 

Teachers of remedial reading should not only avail themselves of 
the materials described in this chapter, but should be on the alert to 
discover other equally valuable materials. For this purpose the fol- 
lowing sources are most helpful: The Childrens Catalog, The Book- 
list: A Guide to New Books, The Horn Book Magazine, and the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. The teacher will also 
find very useful the booklists reported in the chapter which have 
been especially prepared for retarded readers by schools, reading 
clinics, and libraries. 


References for Further Study 


Assuma. Daniel J., “A List of Simplified Classics," Endish Journal, Vol. 
42, February, 1953, pp. 94-96. 

Carter, Homer L. J., and Dorothy J. McGinnis, Learning to Read, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953, Chap. 6. 

Dashy, O. N., “Simplified Classics and the Slow High School Reader,” 
Secondary Education, Vol. 14, February, 1950, pp. 1-2. 

^ Esther Landin, Reading for Living: 

An I^ex to Reading Materials, Illinois Curriculum Program Bulletin 
No. 18, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1953. 
HiU, Margate Keyser, A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Retarded Read- 
r*i9°n ^ University of Iowa, Bulletin No. 681, April 


"Materials for the Retarded 
t oo v'l Kansas, University of Kansas Bulletin of Educa- 

tion, Vol. 8, No. 1, November, 1953, pp. 18-29. 

°Mimi ^■* Psychology of Adolescence, Boston, Houghton 

MilHui Company, 1951, Chap. 12. ■ . B 
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Chapter 9 


Remedial Arithmetic 


Introduction 

It is a well-kno\vn fact that many pupils in our upper grades and 
high schools are defident in the fundamentals of arithmetic. Some 
do not know the primary facts of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, to say nothing of such processes as simple frac- 
tions. This fact is home out by the results of studies which have been 
conducted in schools as well as by data which have been gathered in 
educational clinics. For example, when Wilson* gave simple tests of 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic to children in 15 repre- 
sentative towns and cities in the metropolitan Boston area, he found 
that approximately 70 per cent of the seventh and eighth graders 
needed corrective instruction. The tests used in this survey were the 
Wilson Process Tests, revised, in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
short division, and long division together wth the A-3 test covering 
the decade facts to 39*f9. These tests are exceedingly simple and 
represent only the basic elements of arithmetic which should be per- 
fectly mastered by every pupil, yet a majority of pupils of junior- 
high-school age showed marked deficiencies in their use. 

In Table XVI is presented evidence of the \yidc variations in 
arithmetic ability found among high-school pupils. These data were 

iFor a review of studies which show pupil defidendes in arithmetic see 
C. M. Wilson, “Tmvard Perfect Scores In Arithmetic Fundamentals,’* Arith- 
metic Teacher, VoL 1. Decemlxi, 1954, 
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given this simple problem: If you work for me for 8 hours and 15 
minutes and I agree to pay you 22Iifi per hour, how much money 
xDotdd 1 owe you? Too often the answer is $185,625 or $18.5625. Fre- 
quently the applicant endeavors to multiply common fractions by 
decimals or is inclined to dodge the fractions and decimals entirely.”^ 

The United States Navy has also complained about the inability 
of high-school graduates to do simple problems in arithmetic. Ad- 
miral Nimitz comments as follows regarding a group of young men 
.seeking positions in that branch of the service. 

A carefully prepared selective examination was given to 4,200 entering 
freshmen at 27 of the leading universities and colleges of the United 
States. Sixty-eight per cent of these men were unable to pass the arith- 
metical reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed the whole test, which in- 
cluded arithmetical combinations, vocabulary, and spatial relations. The 
majority of the failures were not merely borderline, but were far below 
passing grade.^ 

The Nvriter in his experience has encountered a number of well- 
educated individuals who were suffering from extreme retardation 
in arithmetic and who could surely have profited from remedial in- 
struction if it had been given when they were in school. A yoimg lady 
who had just finished high school asked the writer this question: 
‘'Which is larger, 7^ or 7% and how do you tell?” The worst case, 
however, which the ^v^iter has observed was that of a graduate stu- 
dent who, when asked the question, “How much is 4 times 4?” re- 
plied 20. She was told that this was incorrect and was asked to try 
the problem again. The second time she secured the right answer 
after a laborious process of counting it out in groups of 4. She said to 
herself, “Four, eight, twelve, sixteen.” The first time she apparently 
had added one too many groups of fours. Another student, an under- 
graduate, stated that she did not know the multiph’cation tables. She 
said, “If you should ask me how much are 6 times 7, 1 couldn’t tell you, 

3C. A. Rothe, "Mathematics as Applied to Apprenticeship in Trades,” The 
Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 35, January, 1942, p. 30. 

* Letter from Admiral C. W. Nimitz to Lauis J. Budvold, published in The 
Mathematics Teacher, VoL 35, February, 1942, p. 88. 
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obtained from administering the Stanford Achievement Test^ Ad- 
vanced Battery, Form D to 204 ninA-grade pupils in a central Illinois 
city. Although the group as a whole did very well, there were at least 
30 or 35 of these pupils who drfinitely needed remedial instruction 
in arithmetic. 


TABLE XVI 


Arithmetic Computation Grade I.evels Attained by 
204 Ninth-Grade Pupils 


CRAUE 

EQXnVALENTS 

NVltlBER 

OF PUPILS 

10.0 and Up 

97 

9.0-9.9 

46 

8.&-«.9 

26 

7.0-7.9 

22 

6.0-6.9 

9 

5.0-5.9 

3 

4.0-4.9 

1 


N = 204 


Businessmen and employers frequently complain that high-school 
graduates applying for positions do not know how to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. H. C. Taylor, head of the psychological re- 
search section of the Western Electric Company, Cicero, Illinois, 
recently made the following statement. He said. 

Tests were given to 40 graduates of technical high schools who sought 
jobs in sViUed trades. One question they were asked was, “What is Yiq 
of 4.4787? Five different answers were given despite the fact that all the 
applicant had to do was point off the decimal correctly. Fifteen per cent 
of the boys missed this item. 

Mr. C. A. Rothe, Assistant Supervisor of Apprenticeship, Indus- 
trial Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, speaking before a group of 
teachere made the following comment with respect to the arithmeti- 
cal ability of many high-school pupils. “Our modem industry is not 

satisfied with your present mathematics instruction. . . . Many high- 

school graduates coming into my office seeking apprenticeship are 
* Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Identifying Pupils Needing Remedial Instruction 

Through informal methods it is often possible to locate those 
pupils who are deficient in the fundamentals of arithmetic. The 
papers which certain pupils turn in to the mathematics and science 
teachers often contain telltale evidence that their arithmetic ability 
is weak or entirely lacking. Other glaring errors in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic may show up while the pupils are working at the black- 
board. More precise techniques for appraising the arithmetic skills of 
pupils are available in the form of standardized arithmetic survey 
tests. These tests as a rule show the grade levels at which pupils per- 
form the various arithmetic processes, and are very useful in screen- 
ing out individuals needing careful diagnostic and remedial atten- 
tion. In the following paragraphs a few of the better arithmetic 
survey tests are described. 

Stanford Arithmetic Tests.^ These tests may be obtained at three 
difficulty levels— £i€menfary, for grades 3-4, Intermediate, for grades 
5-6, and Advanced, for grades 7-9. They cover both computation and 
problem solving skills. The results are interpreted in terms of age, 
grade, and percentile norms. Several forms of each test are available. 
These tests are excellent for survey purposes, but are not highly diag- 
nostic. 

California Arithmetic TestsJ There are four tests in this series— 
Primary (Grades 1-3), Elementary (Grades 4-6), Intermediate 
(Grades 7-9), and Advanced (Grades 9-14). Both problem solving and 
fundamental computational skills are measured. Each test also is 
divided into snb-tests which makes possible a partial diagnosis of the 
particular diflSculties of pupils. These tests are available in several 
forms and may be machine scored. 

Lee-Clark Arithmetic Fundamentals Test.® This test is designed to 

* Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

^Published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, California. 

^Published by the California Test Bmeau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, California. 
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but I do know how much 6 times 5 are and by a little manipulating I 
could get the answer to 6 times 7.” 

These examples of retardation in arithmetic point to the need for 
more adequate instruction in our schools. Many pupils who arc de- 
ficient in arithmetic have good genera! mental ability and have re- 
sponded well to remedial teaching in those instances where it has 
been given. Arthur W. is one such case. 

CASE OF Airnnm w. 

Arthur was fourteen years of age and in the ninth grade. Although 
his Otis IQ was 109, his grade score on the computation section oi 
the New Stanford Arithmetic Test was only 3.6. His average arith- 
metic grade was 4.2. He came to the clinic at the University of Il- 
linois and was assigned to a graduate student to be tutored. A careful 
appraisal was made of lus strong and weak points in arithmetic by 
means of the Diagnostic Chart for Fundamental Proc- 

esses in Arithmetic. Following this diagnosis a number of appropriate 
remedial exercises were employed. Among the materials used were 
the workbooks entitled Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic’^ which have been designed for use \vith the Buswell-John test. 
The boy immediately began to show improvement. At the outset he 
did not know the primary addition combinations, he could not sub- 
tract where borrowing was involved, he was weak in the process of 
multiplication, and knew nothing whatsoever of long division. About 
six weeks later, he was retested with an equivalent form of the New 
Stanford Arithmetic Test. The results showed that he was now able 
to do arithmetic computation at the 6.0 grade level and his average 
arithmetic ability had moved to 6.7. Thus in the short space of six 
weeks he had made a gain of two and one-half years in arithmetic 
ability. It was also evident to the tutor as well as others who ob- 
served him, that his attitude toward arithmetic had definitely changed 
for the better. 

Lenore John, Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic, Chicago, Wheeler PubKshmg Company. 
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survey tests frequently do not probe deeply enough to show the par- 
ticular error or errors that may be at the bottom of a pupil’s difiBcul^ 
in arithmetic, it is often highly desirable to use specially constructed 
diagnostic tests to furnish additional information. 

Wood'* cites the case of a pupil by the name of Paul who hated 
arithmetic because he was doing miserable work in it. It was be- 
heved that he was deficient in mathematical ability. However, when 
a number of diagnostic tests were administered to him it was found 
that his knowledge of the fundamental processes was good in all but 
a few particulars. Virtually all of his errors were caused by zero com- 
binations, and by not knowing the multiplication combinations of 7 
times 8, 6 times 4, 4 times 8, and 4 times 9. He consistently made the 
same errors whenever he met these combinations. For example, he 
always wrote 6 times 4 equals 25 and 7 times 8 equals 54. Once these 
few errors were discovered and pointed out to him, it was no time at 
all until he was doing satisfactory work in arithmetic. Teachers had 
worked with this boy for years and yet had not discovered the spe- 
cific causes of his failure in arithmetic. With the aid of a few diag- 
nostic tests in arithmetic it took the psychologist only an hour to 
locate his difficulties and to start him on the road to successful per- 
formance. 

Diagnostic tests which will be found useful in dealing with pupils 
who are mathematically retarded are described in the next few pages. 

BuswelUjohn Diagnostic Test for Fundamental Processes in Arith- 
metic.^'^ This is an individual test, which provides the teacher with 
an insight into the specific errors which a pupil makes in arithmetic. 
The test consists of two sections— the PwpiVs Work Sheet and the 
Teachers Diagnostic Chart. The pupil’s work sheet consists of a 
variety of problems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, which the pupil works while thinking aloud. While the pupil 
proceeds, the teacher uses his diagnostic chart to keep a record of 
the child’s specific errors and methods of work. The technique of 

» Ernest R. Wood, “Subject DisabiKties,” Chapter 15 in Educational Psy- 
chology, edited by Skinner, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, pp. 492—495. 

Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
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provide a survey of high school students’ difficulties in 20 basic proc- 
esses of arithmetic and to serve as a basis for remedial teaching. Per- 
centile norms are provided for Grades 7 through 12. The test is 
obtainable in two equivalent forms. The time required for testing is 
25 minutes. 

Other Survey Tests. Other arithmetic tests which can be used to 
screen out pupils who need remedial instruction are the following: 

Coordinated Scales of Attainment: Arithmetic. For grades 4 through 8. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Educational Test Bureau. 

Functional Evaluation in Mathematics. For grades 4—6, and 7-9. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Educational Test Bureau. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills: Basic Arithmetic Skills. For 
grades 3-5, and for grades 5~9. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Metropolitan Arithmetic Tests. For grades 3—4, 5-6, and 7-9. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company. 

Public School Achievement Test in Arithmetic Computation. For grades 
3 to 8. Bloomington, lUinois, Public School Publishing Company. 

Schorllng-Clark-Potter Hundred Problem Arithmetic Test. For grades 
7“12. Yonkers-on*Hudson, New York, World Book Company. 

Woady-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic. Forms I, II, HI, IV. 
For grades 2-9. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Uiuversity. 


Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 

Survey tests in arithmetic are useful in giving the grade level at 
which a pupil performs, or in furnishing information as to which of 
the fundamental processes (addition, subtraction, division, multipli- 
cation) causes him the most trouble. Such a test, for example, might 
show that a pupil is up to par in all processes except division. It 
would not, however, show which types of division problems he can 
do and which he cannot do. In like manner, a survey test might re- 
veal a pupil to he particularly poor in fractions, yet fail to indicate 
which types of fractions cause him trouble. A given pupil might be 
able to add two fractions when the denominators are the same and 
yet be unable to do so when this condition does not prevail. Since 
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having tiie pupil “speak out* while working his problems is very im- 
portant. Errors can be discov^ed in this way which would be en- 
tirely overlooked by a mere examination of the test after the pupil 
had completed it. Some pupils, for example, in doing a problem in 
addition, skip around the column in selecting numbers to be added 
rather than proceeding directly down the column taking each num- 
ber as it comes. This defective work habit would be undetected im- 
less the technique used in the Buswell-John test were employed. 

The test is so designed as to check a great variety of possible er- 
rors. For example, in the section on addition the following types of 
errors can be detected: (1) errors in combinadons, (2) errors due to 
counting, (3) errors due to adding carried number last, (4) errors due 
to forgetting to add carried number, (5) errors due to repeating the 
work after it has been partly don^ (6) errors due to adding carried 
number irregularly, (7) errors due to writing down the number that 
is to be carried, (8) errors due to irregular procedure in the column, 
(9) errors due to carrying the wrong number, (10) errors due to group- 
ing two or more numbers, (11) errors due to splitting numbers, (12) 
errors due to using wrong fundamental operation, (13) errors due to 
losing place in column, (14) errors caused by depending upon visuali- 
zation, (15) errors due to disregarding column positions, (16) omitting 
one or more digits, (17) errors in reading numbers, (18) dropping 
back one or more tens, (19) deriving unknown combinations from 
familiar ones, (20) disregarding one column, (21) error in writing 
answer, (22) skipping one or more decades, (23) carrying when there 
is nothing to carry, (24) errors introduced through using scratch 
paper, (25) adding in pairs and giving the last sum as answer, (26) 
adding the same digit in two different columns, (27) wriring the 
carried number in the answer, (28) adding the same number twice. 
A copy of page 1 of the Teachers Diagnostic Chart is reproduced in 

Complete directions for making a diagnosis of the pupil’s work in 
arithmetic are contained in the manual of directions, which also in- 
cludes numerous specific examples of each of the types of errors 
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which pupils frequently make.'' After a teacher has become skilled 
in the use of this test, it is possible in about 20 minutes time to dis- 
cover the characteristic work habits and errors of most pupils. 

The Wilson Inventory and Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic.^^ This 
series of diagnostic tests is designed to assist the teacher in locating 
the specific causes of the process difficulties which the pupil may 
have. The tests are as follows: Test AP, Addition; Test SP, Subtrac- 
tion; Test MP, Multiplication; Test SDP, Short Division; Test LDP, 
Long Division; and Test A-3, Addition, Related Decade Facts to 39 
plus 9. On the back of each of these tests a chart is provided for the 
analysis of errors. For addition, 24 different types of errors are listed; 
for subtraction, 30; for multiplication, 24; for short division, 27; and 
for long division, 43. Space is also provided on this analysis chart for 
listing additional errors which may be noticed. The test has no time 
limit and there are no grade norms. This is true of most diagnostic 
tests. The purpose is to find out what are the specific errors that 
pupils make, rather than to find out the grade levels at which they 
perform. The tests have been based upon average adult usage and 
are so simple that 100 per cent mastery is possible and desirable. 
Therefore the only acceptable standard or norm expected of pupils is 
100 per cent accuracy with a reasonable degree of speed. 

Brueckner Diagnostic Arithmetic Tesfs.^' This diagnostic battery 
attempts to determine what mistakes pupils make and why they 
make them. There are tests dealing with whole numbers, fractions, 
and decimals. The diagnostic test in whole numbers provides an in- 
ventory of the various types of examples involved in the processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. One sheet is pro- 
vided for each of the four fundamental processes. The test in fractions 
covers in a very thorough manner the mistakes that a pupil might 
possibly make. It contains 40 types of addition examples, 45 types of 


and Lenore John. Mamial of Directions for Use with Diag- 
nostic Chart for Individual Difficulties in Fundamental Processes of Arithmetic, 
BlMminrton, niinois, Public School Publishing Company. 

hy the Palmer Cwnpaiy, 870 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massa- 

13 Published by Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ous parts. In this respect, the Compass Tests resemble the survey type 
of test. However, the teacher will find this series of tests to be useful 
for diagnostic purposes in that it will point out tlie particular process 
in which the pupil is weak. The teacher can use this as a starting 
point for finding out why the pupil falls down in a given phase of 
arithmetic. 

McDade Inventory Tests on the Number Facts. This excellent set 
of tests covers, respectively, the 100 addition facts, the 100 subtrac- 
tion facts, the 100 multiplication facts, and the 90 division facts.^® 
Separate perforated cardboard folders are provided for each of the 
four fundamental processes. A sheet of paper is inserted into the 
folder, and die pupil writes his name, the date, and his answers in 
the spaces provided for that purpose. As soon as he has completed 
his work, this sheet of paper is withdrawn from the folder and is 
placed in a scoring key where it is corrected. Errors in the basic com- 
binations of arithmetic are thus clearly identified. The tests are very 
inexpensive because they can be used over and over again. The folder 
whi^ is used in testing competence on the 100 multiplication facts 
is reproduced in Fig. 11. 

Causes of DifiBculty in Arithmetic 

Many individuals wonder why it is that some pupils in the upper 
grades and the junior and senior high school have never mastered 
the fundamentals of arithmetic. What causes are operative to create 
this condition? The answer is that there are many causes. The causes 
are virtually as numerous as are the pupils needing help. Hence a 
careful diagnosis should be made of each pupil who is having trouble 
with arithmetic in order that the specific casual factors in his par- 
ticular case may be uncovered. 

The diagnosis should make a thorough appraisal of the pupil’s 
physical condition, his visual and auditory equipment, his achieve- 
ment in other school subjects, his general mental ability, his home 
conditions, his attitudes and interests, his work habits, and specific 

15 Published by the Plymouth Press, 2921 W. 63rd St, Chicago, Illinois. 
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subtraction examples, 45 types of multiplication examples, and 40 
types of division examples. A separate sheet is also provided for 
each of these four fundamental processes in fractions. The diagnostic 
test in decimals is similarly constructed. Each of the examples con- 
tains a specific decimal difficulty. Dia^ostic tabulation sheets assist 
the teacher in interpreting the data and in outlining suitable re- 
medial work. The test in division of fractions is shown in Fig. 10. 

Compass Diagnostic Tests in ArithmeticM This diagnostic battery 
consists of 20 tests as follows: Test I: Addition of Whole Numbers; 
Test II: Subtraction of Whole Numbers; Test III; Multiplication of 
Whole Numbers; Test IV: Division of Whole Numbers; Test V: Ad- 
dition of Fractions and Mixed Numbers; Test VI: Subtraction of 
Fractions and Mixed Numbers; Test VII: Multiplication of Fractions 
and Mixed Numbers; Test VIII: Division of Fractions and Mixed 
Numbers; Test IX: Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication of Deci- 
mals; Test X: Division of Decimals; Test XI: Addition and Subtrac- 
tion of Denominate Numbers; Test XII: Multiplication and Division 
of Denominate Numbers; Test XIII: Mensuration; Test XIV: The 
Basic Facts of Percentage; Test XV: Interest and Business Forms; 
Test XVI: Definitions, Rules, and Vocabulary of Arithmetic; Test 
XVII; Problem Analysis: Elementary; Test XVlIl: Problems Analy- 
sis; Advanced; Test XIX: General Problem Scale: Elementary; Test 
XX: General Problem Scale: Advanced. Each of these 20 tests is still 
further subdivided. For example. Test IV: Division of Whole Num- 
bers, is made up of the following seven parts: Part 1, the vocabulary 
of division; Fart 2, the fundamentals of short division; Part 3, short 
division with carrying; Part 4, multiplication, addition, and subtrac- 
tion used in the division in parts 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7; Part 5, estimating the 
first quotient figure; Part 6, fundamentals of long division, checking; 
Part 7, finding errors in long division. It is, of comse, not expected 
that all of these tests will be given to any given pupil or in any given 
school. The teacher should select those specific tests which seem ap- 
propriate for the problem at hand. This battery of tests differs from 
other diagnostic tests in that grade norms are provided for the vari- 
Published by Scott, Foiesman and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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TABLE XVn 

Ineffective Work Habits and Errors Exhibited by 
106 Eighth-Grade Pupils 
(Adapted from Buswell and John) 


HABIT OR ERROR FREQUENCY 

Addition: 

Errors in combinations 94 

Added carried number last 76 

Added carried number irregularly 55 

Irregular procedure in column 50 

Grouped two or more numbers 43 

Retraced work after partly done 32 

Carried wrong number 30 

Split numbers 27 

Dropped back one or more tens 22 

Forgot to add carried number 19 

Subtraction: 


Errors in combinations 63 

Did not allow for having borrowed 48 

Error in reading 55 

Deducted from minuend when borrowing was not necessary 19 

Said example backward 18 

Deducted 2 from minuend after borrowing 12 

Counting 10 

Error due to minuend and subtrahend digits being same 6 

Used minuend or subtrahend as remainder 6 

Derived unknown from known combination 5 

Multiplication: 

Error in adding the carried number 69 

Used multiplicand as multiplier 58 

Errors in multiplication combinations 48 

Carried a wrong number 44 

Wrote rows of zeros 43 

Errors In addition 42 

Error in single zero combinations, zero as multiplier 42 

Errors in reading 35 

Forgot to cany 27 

Error in position of partial products 23 

Division: 

Errors in subtraction 79 

Errors in multiplication 79 

Found quotient by trial multipllcab'on 57 

Used lonp-division form for short division 52 

^ . . At 


Errors in division combinations 

Omitted digit in dividend 

Omitted final remainder 

Used remainder larger than divisOT 

Used short-division form for long division 

Omitted zero resulting from anotiiCT digit 



Name 

Date 

Score 

1 



o[ 

1 


100 Multiplication 
FACTS 

TMc n.vHOuTH rxns. CMiCAeo 


^§ 1 ) 1 ) 


416942 18 

8383727S 

©©©©OOOO 


92822840 

1713S644 

OOOOOOQO 

86141745 

94218225 

OOOOOOQO 

05810674 

71248649 

OOOOOOQO 

086787 1 6 

17394602 

OOOOOOQO 


FIC. 11. MCDADE INVENTOKY TEST OF THE 100 MULTIPUCATION 
FACTS (the BEMAINDE21 OF THE 100 FACTS AEE ON THE REVERSE SIDE 
OF THE FOLDER AND ARE NOT VISIBLE IN THIS REPRODUCnON) 
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■that pupils of average mental ability should possess so many defec- 
tive work habits and make so many errors in the four fundamental 
processes of arithmetic is little short of amazing. Such results are in- 
dicative of very poor teaching and poor learning. Studies are in ex- 
istence which show that pupils of |unior-high-school age of average 
mental ability can attain 100 per cent accuracy in the fundamental 
operations when careful diagnostic and remedial teaching is carried 
out.^’’ 

Brueckneri® administered his Diagnostic Test in Fractions to 400 
sixth-grade pupils and made an analysis of the most frequent types of 
•errors. In Table XVIII are presented his data for the sheet of the test 
dealing with division of fractions. It is seen that approximately one- 
third of all mistakes in division of fractions are due to the pupil’s 
neglect to invert the divisor before performing the process of multi- 
plication. Simple computational errors are the second most frequent 
cause of difficulties. Such a table is useful in indicating the types of 
errors pupils make and as such provides the teacher with a list of 
weaknesses to be looked for. Table XVIII plus Brueckner’s analysis of 
difficulties in addition, subtraction, and multiplication of fractions,^® 

TABLE XVra 

An Analysis of Difficulties in Division of Fractions 
(From Brueckner) 

6b 6a total % 

1. Wrong Operation : Multiplication 

l%-^l% = mx% = ^oi2%4 723 795 1518 3I.I 

II. Computation Errors 809 865 674 13.8 

(a) Division : 3% 1% = 27/^ X ^/7 = 255 223 478 

27/14 = 13/14 2 

(b) MultiplicaUon: 1^ ^ = % X % = 

J%oor% 98 78 176 

(c) Unknown: 3%^ l% = i%Xf5 = 31Ax 12 8 20 

Joseph M. Handall, “Corrective Arithmetic in Junior High School,” Etfu- 
catlonal Method, VoL 16, January, 1937, pp. 182-185. 

1® Brueckner Diagnostic Test <r» Fractions: Manual of Directions, Revised, 
Minneapolis, Educational Test BuTeau,1930, 1943. 
i9Jbfd. 
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error patterns. Only by taking all possible background and personal 
factors into consideration as well as specific difficulties in arithmetic 
is it possible to form an accmate judgment of the cause of a pupil s 
disability. Chapter 13 entitled "Making Case Studies” includes an 
outline which should be used in diagnosing difficulties in any sub- 
ject. This should be consulted in order to secure an insight into gen- 
eral methods of diagnosis. Chapter 3 entitled “Determining the 
Cause of the Reading Disability” also presents useful related ma- 
terial which should be read by the teacher who is interested in diag- 
nosing the causes of difficulty in arithmetic. 

Work Habits and Specific Error Patterns 
Ineffective habits of work and specific errors of which the pupil is 
unaware lie at the bottom of much trouble in arithmetic. A good 
diagnostic test in arithmettc such as those which have previously 
been described should enable the teacher to identify those specific 
weaknesses which the pupil may possess. The diagnostic test should 
be administered individually whenever possible. The Buswell-John 
test Is always used as an individual test and the other diagnostic tests 
can be so used. Regardless of which test is employed, it is important 
that the teacher have the pupil do his work “out loud” so that an in- 
sight may be gained into his exact methods of work. 

The types of ineffective work habits pupils employ and die errors 
they make have been studied by several investigators. In one investi- 
gation,** the Buswell-John test was given to 106 eighth-grade pupils 
who were not promoted to high school because of difficulties in arith- 
metic. The ten most frequent errors made by this group in the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division sections of the test are 
listed in Table XVII. The table should be read as follows; Of the 106 
pupils, 94 made errors in combinations; 76 added the carried number 
last; 53 added carried number irregularly; 50 exhibited irregular pro- 
cedure in the column, and so on. The average chronological age of 
tliis group of pupils was 14.48 and the average IQ was 104. The fact 

** G. T. Buswcll and Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, Tho 
Univenity of Chicago, Chicago. Illinois. 1928, pp. 150-153. 
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would provide the teacher with a list of the major mistakes pupils 
make in fractions. Such tables and analyses do not, however, show 
the specific errors any given pupil may make. These must be uncov- 
ered through a careful and systematic plan of individual diagnosis. 


TABLE XDC 

Errors Made by Sixth-, Seventh-, and Eighth-Grade Pupils 
in the Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
of Decimals 

{Adapted from Brueckner) 

FREQUENCY OF 


Dimcui-TY ERROR 


Addition of decimals: 

Errors in placing decimal point 275 

Weakness in number combinatioQS 128 

Misplacing whole numbers 84 

Carrying mfBcuIties 81 

Inability to add fractions and decimals 23 

Subtraction of decimals: 

Borrowing difficulties 221 

Misplacing decimal number in subtrahend 74 

Weakness in subtraction facts 50 

Confuses subtraction with additions 45 

Decimal point omitted 17 

Multiplication of decimals : 

Misplacing decimal point 631 

Errors in multiplication 385 

Omitting decimal point 119 

Failure to prefix zero 87 

InabiliW to multiply decimal and fraction 62 

Division of decimals : 

Decimal point misplaced 1436 

Errors in division 376 

Decimal point omitted 356 

Failure to reduce remainder to decimal 172 

Failure to prefix zero in quotient 163 


The analysis in Table XVIII was based entirely upon an examina- 
tion of the pupils’ papers after th^ had been tested in a group. Conse- 
quently, the causes of some of the errors which were foimd could not 
be ascertained. This is shown in sections lie and X of Table XVIII. 
Under the caption “Unknown" of Section X, is grouped 6 per cent of 
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TABLE xvin (Continued) 

IIL Lack of Comprehension of Process Inrolved 219 371 

(a) Inverts dividend; 1% 3% = % X % = 

S%2or2% 43 201 

(b) Inverts both dividend and divisor: 

1%-1% = %iX% = 2»S5 50 38 

(c) Adds denominators and multiplies numerators : 

1%-I% = »%x%=3%30r 2%J 43 52 

(d) Adds numerators and multiplies denominators: 

l%-3i4 = %x% = %5 27 18 

(e) Disregards denominator in quotient: 

= = S 47 45 

2 

(f) Disregards numerator: 

H + % = l/^Xjr/l = 3 9 17 

3 

IV. Difficulty in Reducing Fractions to the 

Lowest Terms 259 177 

(a) Does not reduce: l%'*-3H = 4//x 

fl}o = Ko m ISO 

(b) Divides denominator by numerator: 

l%-^l% = »HX% = a?4*orl%3 36 27 

V. Difficulty in Changing Mixed Numbers to 

Improper Fractions 

S%-<-m = 1^ISX4l}i = morm 220 201 

6 

VI. Omitted 192 214 

VII. Failure to Reduce Improper Fractions to Mixed 

Numbers 

5 

= 223 126 

2 

VIII. Errors in Copying 

lyj + is = ?4x?i = i55 0,7)4 ei 52 

IX. Cancellation Difficulties 11 63 

(a) Cancels within the denomioatois: 

%-4 = 5/^xi/^ = % 2 9 

3 2 

(b) Cancels within the numerators: 

3 

= 5 14 

tej Where complete cancellation, the quotient 
is called zero: 

^ ,_4V.-J-414 = %x% = 0 4 40 

X. Unknown; 1%- 314 = % 75 219 


119 

371 

590 

12.1 

43 

201 

244 


50 

38 

88 


43 

52 

95 


"27 

18 

45 


47 

45 

92 


9 

17 

26 


259 

177 

436 

8.9 

223 

150 

373 


36 

27 

63 


220 

201 

421 

8.6 

192 

1 

214 

406 

8.3 

223 

126 

349 

7.1 

61 

52 

113 

2.3 

11 

63 

74 

1.5 

2 

9 

11 


5 

t 

14 

19 


4 

40 

44 


75 

219 

294 

6. 

2348 

2527 

4875 

99.7 
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•would provide the teacher with a list of the major mistakes pupils 
make in fractions. Such tables and analyses do not, however, show 
the specific errors any given pupil may make. These must be uncov- 
ered through a careful and systematic plan of individual diagnosis. 


TABLE XK 

Errors Made by Sixth-, Seventh-, and Eighth-Grade Pupils 
in the Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
of Decimals 

(Adapted from Brueckner) 

FREQUENCY OF 


DgnCULTY ERROR 


Addition of decimals: 

Errors in placing decimal point 275 

Weakness in number combinations 128 

Misplacing whole numbers 34 

Carrying oifBcuIties 81 

Inability to add fractions and decimals 23 

Subtraction of decimals: 

Borrowing difficulties 221 

Misplacing decimal number in subtrahend 74 

Weakness in subtraction facts 50 

Confuses subtraction with additions 45 

Decimal point omitted 17 

Multiplication of decimals: 

Misplacing decimal point 631 

Errors in multiplication 365 

Omitting decimal point 119 

Failure to prefix zero 87 

Inabili^ to multiply decimal and fraction 62 

Division of decimals : 

Decimal point misplaced 1438 

Errors in division 370 

Decimal point omitted 356 

Failure to reduce remainder to dedmal 172 

Failure to prefix zero in quotient 163 


The analysis in Table XVIII was based entirely upon an examina- 
tion of the pupils’ papers after they had been tested in a group. Conse- 
quently, the causes of some of the errors which were found could not 
be ascertained. This is shown in sections lie and X of Table XVIII. 
Under the caption “Unknown” of Section X, is grouped 6 per cent of 
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all the errors sixth-grade pupils make in the division of fractions. 
When one has only a pupil’s completed paper to study it is extremely 
difficult if not impossible to determine what processes he may have 
employed in securing an answer of % for such a problem as 1^ 
divided by 3^. Hence it is of the greatest importance that pupils 
who exhibit marked deficiencies on a group test of the Brueckner 
type be given a supplementary individual examination. This can be 
done by having the pupil work individually, in the presence of the 
teacher, those examples which caused him trouble on the group test 
He should, of course, do his thinking aloud so that ineffective mental 
processes and habits of work will be revealed. 

Brueckner*® has also analyzed the types of errors pupils make in 
dealing with decimals. His Diagnostic Test in Decimab was first 
given to more than 500 pupils enrolled in grades 6, 7, and 8 and a 
tabulation was then made of die mistakes they committed. Altogedier 
114 different kinds of errors were isolated. Errors were more numer- 
ous in multiplication and division than in addition and subtraction. 
The five most frequent errors found in the addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division of decimals are listed in Table XIX. A glance 
at this table reveals the fact that most of the difficulty pupils experi- 
ence with decimals is due to ineffectiveness in handling the four fun- 
damental operations with whole numbers and in properly placing 
the decimal point. This is an important fact for teachers to keep in 
mind. Once the pupil has mastered the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, he needs just one 
additional ability to succeed with decimal fractions— the ability to 
insert the decimal point. In learning or acquiring this new ability, the 
pupil commits two errors: (1) misplacing the decimal point, and (2) 
omitting the decimal point. It is obvious, therefore, tiiat remedial 
work in decimals is largely a matter of assisting pupils to avoid these 
two errors, and of teaching them to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide whole numbers. 

L. J. Brueckner, Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Decimals: Manual of Direc- 
tions, Minneapolis. Educational Test Bureau, pp. 5-9. 
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Remedial Exercises and Materials 

The remedial teaching whidi follows the diagnosis of individual 
difficulties should, of course, be geared to weaknesses that have been 
found in the pupil's processes and habits of work. It should also take 
into account the needs and goals of the pupil. It should be more than 
mere drill upon processes and combinations that have not been mas- 
tered. Drill or practice is necessary, but this should be highly stimu- 
lating and related to the life-career motives of the pupil wherever 
possible. Success must accompany the work if rapid learning is to 
take place. Pupils should be kept informed of the progress they are 
making, and new procedures and devices should be introduced into 
the instruction from time to time to keep monotony from setting in. 

The teacher who is to make an outstanding success of remedial 
work in arithmetic must be well equipped not only with the best 
psychological procedures, but should in addition have at hand a 
wealth of appropriate remedial exercises and materials. 

Exercise Books 

Review Arithmetic (Textbook 1). This little textbook*^ contains 
practice materiak in the areas of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and fractions. It was prepared originally for use in the re- 
medial teaching of arithmetic in the armed forces of the United 
States. The materials, however, are excellently suited for use in re- 
medial arithmetic classes in schook. The book is organized in such a 
way that the pupil can identify his own weaknesses and carry out 
the remedial work with a minimum of assistance from the teacher. 

Remedial Arithmetic for High School Pupils?^ This course in re- 
medial arithmetic consists of tests, practice materiak for the pupil, 
and a teacher’s manual. The test booklet contains four tests of ap- 
proximately equal difficulty for each division of work which is 

21 Published by Ginn and Company, Boston. 

22 Allan R. Congdon and Ronald B. Thompson. Remedial Arithmetic for High 
School Pupils, Uncoln, Nebraska, The Uniwisity of Nebraska. 
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covered. These are used for pretesting and for retesting. The general 
procedure calls for the administration of a test first. If no more than 
one error is made, the pupil proceeds to a test dealing with another 
topic. If, however, a pupil has trouble with the pretest, he works on 
the practice exercises provided in the booklet entitled “Material for 
the Pupil” which covers material of the type involved in the test. 
After the practice exercises have been completed a second test is ad- 
ministered to note what progress has been made. If the pupil suc- 
ceeds in passing this second test he goes on to the pretest for a new 
division of work. If he does not make a 90 per cent correct score, he 
works on “New Practice Material” provided in the manual. After com- 
pleting this work he is given a diird test If he passes this he goes on 
to new work, otherwise additional practice exercises are provided 
him. At the completion of the practice exercises a fourth test is ad- 
ministered. Only when a pupil shows mastery of a given unit is he 
allowed to progress to another unit of work with its tests and practice 
materials. 

The practice material for the pupil consists of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of whole numbers; decimals; frac- 
tions and mixed numbers; problem solving; denominate numbers; 
mensuration; percentage; word problems involving denominate num- 
bers; mensuration and per cent; interest and business forms; and 
graphs. The practice materia] is of such a nature that adequate exer- 
cises are provided for the most retarded pupils. For example, the 
section on addition begins with the 100 primary addition facts, the 
section on subtraction provides practice on the 100 subtraction facts, 
the section on multiplication includes the 100 multiplication facts 
and the section on division provides drill on the 90 division facts. 

One outstanding advantage of this remedial series in arithmetic is 
that it is labeled “Arithmetic for High School Pupils” and has been 
designed particularly for that group. High-school pupils are fre- 
quently sensitive about studying materials which have been prepared 
for younger pupils. Much of the material in the pupil’s manual is at 
the second-, third-, and fourth-grade levels yet the fact that the book 
is labeled for high school pupils” makes it seem worthy of their at- 
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tention and study. This is a psychological point of great importance 
in remedial teaching. 

The Wilson 100% Arithmetic Drill Boolis?^ There are four drill 
books in this series, as follows: My Addition Drill Book, My Subtrac- 
tion Drill Book, My Multiplication and Short Division Drill Book, 
and My Long Division Drill Book. These books are scientifically con- 
structed and have for their purpose the development of 100 per cent 
accuracy in the frmdamentals of arithmetic. The pupils are taken 
step by step through die various processes and the amount of drill 
provided is in proportion to the difficulty of the arithmetic process 
involved. 

My Addition Drill Book covers the 100 primary, or first-decade, 
facts; the 300 upper-decade facts through 39 plus 9, and the 80 ad- 
ditional higher-decade facts needed for carrying on multiplication 
through 9 times 9. Mtj Subtraction Drill Book provides the pupil with 
exercises designed to secure mastery of the 100 primary subtraction 
facts, and the 175 upper-decade facts needed for subtraction in 
uneven short division through 89 divided by 9. My Multiplication 
and Short Division Drill Book teaches the facts of multiplication 
through 9 times 9, the 90 even short-division facts and the 368 un- 
even division facts. My Long Division Drill Book provides a teach- 
ing plan and gives drill in this phase of arithmetic. 

Since the purpose of the Wilson drill books is to provide 100 per 
cent mastery of the most used arithmetic fundamentals, only the 
most basic processes and combinations are included. 

Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic.^* There are eight 
practice pads in. this series. Pad number one deals ivith extremely 
simple arithmetic calculations, pad number two contains somewhat 
more difficult material than number one, and each succeeding pad 
represents a slight advance in difficulty over the previous ones. Pad 
number eight, which is the most difficult of all, covers such topics as 
addition and subtraction, multiplication, division, percentage, frac- 
tions, mixed fundamentals, as well as more advanced arithmetic 

23 Published by Tlie Macmillan Company, New York. 

2* Published by Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Chicago. 
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dealing with bank discounts, installment buying, and taxes. Grade 
labels are not given on these exercise books. The pad numbers, how- 
ever, give some clues as to the diflSculty of the various books. 

Learning to Compute.^^ This series of two workbooks in arithmetic 
is especially designed for diagnostic and remedial work, and is ex- 
cellently suited for use in junior or senior high schools. No grade 
labels are attached to the books. The diagnostic procedure is so 
arranged that each pupil will discover his own specific weaknesses. 
Book One covers addition, multiplication, subtraction, division, 
common fractions, and decimals; Book Two reviews the fundament- 
als dealt with in Book One and continues with such additional topics 
as per cents, units of measure, ratio, and arithmetic in business. 
Diagnosis is made possible first by use of survey tests which precede 
each topic or subtopic. If the pupil does well on the survey test, he 
omits the practice work of that topic. On the other hand, if he falls 
below standard, his difficulty is further analyzed by means of iH" 
ventory tests which detect specific errors and weaknesses. When 
these are discovered, the pupil is automatically refened to a specific 
section of the workbook which provides remedial practice to correct 
the difficxilties. All of the tests, the remedial materials, improvement 
records, and answers are contained imder one cover. 

Self‘Help Arithmetic Workbooks.^^ This set of arithmetic work- 
books has the following useful features: 

1. Fifteen self-testing drills in each book, which assist in diagnos- 
ing pupil weaknesses. 

2. A self-help chart which shows the pupil and teacher what 
remedial work is necessary. 

3. A block of remedial exercises to correspond with every example 
in the self-testing drills. 

4. An individual progress chart which serves to motivate the work. 
A separate workbook is published for each of the follo\viog grade 

25 Raleigh Schorling. John R. Oaik, Maiy A. Potter, and Carroll F. Deady, 
Learning to Compute, Yonkeis-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company. 

Knignt, J. W. Studebaker, and Gladys Tate, Self-Help Arithmetic 
Workbooks, Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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levels— three, four, five, six, seven, and eight. The books for grade 
7 and 8 are also printed with the title Self-Help Mathematics Work- 
books, Books One and Two. This makes them more appealing to 
pupils of secondary-school age. 

The McDade Individual Number Drills. This material provides 
exercise on the 390 number facts in the fundamental processes.^^ 
A special feature is a self-help folder which makes it possible for 
the pupil to learn the combinations himself without immediate super- 
vision. The folder is so constructed that the answer to a given prob- 
lem is brought into view as soon as the pupil completes it. When 
the McDade Inventory Test, which was described earlier, has been 
administered to a pupil, the teacher knows definitely which com- 
binations the pupil has mastered and which he has not. This practice 
material is designed to provide appropriate remedial instruction. 
The scoring key for the inventory test tells the teacher which of the 
niunber drills to have the pupil use in correcting any specific combi- 
nation deficiency. 

Remedial Arithmetic £::q>enment5 in the Grades and the 
Junior High School 

Remedial work in arithmetic based upon a careful diagnosis of 
pupil errors usually pays big dividends in terms of the improvement 
made. This is true when the work is applied to one case at a time 
or to whole classes which are deficient in arithmetic ability. Individual 
pupils have been known to improve as much as four or five grades 
as the result of one semesters work, and the arithmetic levels of 
whole classes have been raised as much as two grades in this same 
length of time. Examples of what can be accomplished through 
remedial instruction in arithmetic are provided in the next few para- 
graphs. 

Eighth Grade, Junior High School, Quincy, JlUnois.^^ On the basis 

27 Published by the Plymouth Press, 2921 ^V. 63rd SL, Chica;jo. Illinois. The 
unib most applicable for remedial work are as follows: Addition HXA. Sub- 
traction RXS, Multiplicatiori RXhl, and Division lUCD. 

28 This unpublished study was carried out by Mr. It. E. Uusldrk, one of the 
writer’ s students. 
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of the results of the Progressive Arithmetic Test—lntermediate, 
Form A, and the California Test of Mental Maturity, a class in re- 
medial arithmetic consisting of twenty-three pupils was formed. The 
average arithmetic grade of this group of eighth graders was found 
to be 4.9 and the average IQ was 79. The purpose of the project 
was to determine the value of a remedial arithmetic course when 
given to a group of pupils with less than average mental ability. 
The experiment lasted one semester. 

During the course, each pupil was considered an individual prob- 
lem and was given the specific help he needed. Group methods of 
instruction were employed only at those times when it was found 
that several pupils possessed difficulties of the same nature. Drill 
on fundamental operations and problem solving ranged all the way 
from the simplest combinations with whole numbers, fractions, and 
decimals, to problems involving simple percentage, discount, com- 
missions, and areas of plane figures. 

The material used in the drill work was the loose-leaf Strathmore 
Plan, Test-Teach-Practice Test by Schuer, Murdock, and Freeman,^* 
and Learning to Compute by Schorling, Clark and Potter.®'^ 

After a semester’s work was completed, the twenty-three pupils 
were tested again. This time, the Progressiue Arithmetic Test- 
Intermediate, FofTTv B was used. The results showed that the entire 
class made a gain in arithmetic of 1.8 grades. The greatest gain 
made by any one pupil was 4.9 grades. This was accomplished by a 
boy with an IQ of 107 {the highest IQ in the group). He increased 
his proficiency during the semester from a grade level of 4.2 to the 
respectable level of 9.1. No pupil showed a loss in ability as measured 
by the second test. 

The teacher of the class made die following report with respect to 
one of the pupils in the course: 

William, whose IQ was 72, was perhaps my greatest problem in the 
class. He could not add even the simplest numbers. One day I told him that 
4 and 4 are 8, but the next day he had forgotten this fact. A test of the 100 

»n Strathmore Company, Aurora, Illinois. 

Published by the World Book Ctnopany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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addition, subtraction, and multiplication facts was given him. This re- 
vealed that he knew only 20 per cent of the addition facts, 19 per cent 
of the subtraction facts, and 21 per cent of the multiplication facts. I 
spent much time showing him various combinations with pencib, books, 
and other objects in the room. He finally learned and retained a few 
simple combinations. Sometimes I would detain him for a few minutes and 
show him flash cards. Gradually he learned quite a few sums. I made out 
a simple adding test on which I felt sure he could make 100 per cent. He 
worked them all correctly and I praised him in front of the class. This won 
him. He asked for outside drill work, which I supplied him. Sums of a 
greater difficulty were given him until he was able to add five or six four- 
place numbers with a great deal of skill and accuracy. 

Similar methods of procedure were used in subtraction and multipli- 
cation. At the end of the semester he was beginning to show much im- 
provement in these processes also. During the last week of the semester, I 
gave William the same test of the combination facts that 1 had given him 
earlier. His score this time was raised to 100 per cent in addition, 87 per 
cent in subtraction, and 62 per cent in mulb'plication. 

William developed in one semester from a boy who would not try into 
one who was willing and anxious to do the simple arithmetic of which he 
was capable. 

North Junior High School, Quincy, Massachusetts}^ The purpose 
of this experiment was to determine how long it would take pupils 
of good mental ability who were deficient in addition skills to over- 
come their difficulties. Two hundred eighth-grade pupils in this school 
were administered the Wilson 3P-Addilion Test. Forty-nine pupils 
with IQs above 100 were found who gave evidence of weakness in 
the fundamentals of addition. This group was then further tested 
by means of a test covering the 100 primary facts of addition and aho 
by one covering the upper decade facts through 39 plus 9. On e 
basis of these results, eight pupils who were extremely poor in 
addition were selected for remedial \vork. 

The remedial program consisted of both general and indivi ua 
ized drill which was well motivated. Among other things, cac i 
completed the exercises in Wilson's My Addition Drill Book. Furt r 
individualized drill assignments were made on the basis of five chag- 

31 Joseph H. Randall. ‘'Corrective Arithmetic in Junior High School," Edu- 
cational Method, Vol. 16, January, 1937, pp. I8./-I80. 
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nostic tests which were given the pupils. Some of this work was 
\vritten and some was done orally. For oral drill, small flash cards 
were used. Each of these contained a single addition combination 
which had proved troublesome to a ^ven pupil. The general pro- 
cedure when using flash cards was to have the pupils pair off and 
drill each other. Throughout the experiment a careful record was 
kept of all time spent upon the remedial work both inside and out- 
side the classroom. 

At the end of the experiment, the Wilson 3P-Addition Test was 
again administered. This time every pupil made an accmacy score 
of 100 per cent. Furthermore the average time required to do the 
work was less than half that required for the initial testing. In pro- 
ducing this result the median total amount of time devoted to re- 
medial work was 884 minutes (14.7 hours). 

The one who conducted this study drew several conclusions 
among which are the following: 

1. Remedial work in arithmetic, based on the limitations and condi- 
tions of the "100 per cent plan,” should be scheduled as an elective in 
all curriculums of junior high schools, and pupils of average or better 
than average intelligence, who indicate weakness in arithmetic fun- 
damentals, should be encouraged through guidance to take this 
work. (He also states that all junior-high-school pupils who need it 
should have corrective work.) 

2. In order to lessen the corrective load in junior high school, and to 
ensure that pupils who leave school at the minimum allowable age 
shall be equipped for a useful life, the arithmetic required of all 
pupils at any level should limit drill material to the essential facts 
and processes which, as research has already demonstrated, meet the 
demands of common business and social usage. 

Franklin Township Centralized School, Darke County, OhioJ^^ In 
this school an experiment involving remedial work in fractions was 
earned on over a period of 24 ^veefa. Forty-five minutes each week 
were devoted to the work. 

The first step in the project xvas to locate those pupils who were 
“^P™«ng Alnli^ in Fractions,” MathemaUcs Teacher. 

VOL 29, May, 1930, pp. 232-S40. 
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inefficient in dealing with fractions. Hiis was accomplished by admin- 
istering to the 88 pupils enrolled in grades 6, 7, and 8 the Gutter^ 
Christofferson Diagnostic Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic, 
Form 1. The test results showed that 58 pupils fell below the stand- 
ards for their respective grades in ability to use fractions. These were 
the pupils who received remedial instruction. The average IQ of these 
58 pupils was 90 with a range extending from 70 up to 121. 

The next phase of the work was devoted to diagnosing specific 
weaknesses of the group as well as of each pupil. For this purpose the 
Guiler-Christofferson Diagnostic Test in Fractions, Form 1, was used 
and diagnostic charts were made which showed both group and indi- 
vidual weaknesses. One of the eighdi-grade pupils, for example, was 
weak in the following abilities; 

1. Recognition of the meaning of terms. 

2. Changing a fraction to an equivalent fraction having a given de- 
nominator. 

3. Changing a mixed number to an improper fraction. 

4. Adding fractions and mixed numbers with unlike denominators, the 
least common denominator being one of the given denominators 
(no carrying). 

5. Adding fractions and mixed numbers with unlike denominators, 
the least common denominator being the product of the given de- 
nominators (no carrying). 

6. Adding fractions and mixed numbers \vilh unlike denominators, 
the least common denominator being less than the product of the 
given denominators (no carrying). 

7. Adding two or more fractions or mixed numbers (carrying). 

8. Subtracting fractions and mixed numbers %vith like denominators 
(no borrowing). 

9. Subtracting fractions and mixed numbers wlh like denominators 
(no borrowing). 

10. Subtracting fractions and mixed numbers wth unlike denominators, 
the least common denominator being the product of the given de- 
nominators (no borrowing). 

11. Subtracting fractions and mixed numbers with unlike denominators, 
the least common denominator being less than the product of tlie 
given denominators (no borrowing). 

12. Subtracting fractions and mixed numbers (borrowing). 
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13. Multiplying a fraction a fraction. 

14. Multiplying three or more fracUoiis or mixed numbers when can- 
cellation is used. 

15. Dividing an integer by a fraction. 

16. Dividing a fraction or a mixed number by a fraction. 

17. Dividing an integer by a mixed number. 

18. Dividing a fraction or a mixed number by a mixed number. 

This pupil showed weaknesses in 18 out of the 25 abilities which 
the test measures. The poorest eighth-grade pupil manifested 20 
weaknesses while the best one of the eighth-grade remedial group 
exhibited only five. 

Following this diagnostic process, remedial instruction was initi- 
ated. This consisted of individualized group instruction with all grade 
lines being disregarded. When it was found that most of the pupik 
possessed a given weakness, group instruction was employed. When 
a limited number of pupils were deficient in a given ability, special 
work was provided for them alone. For practice material, A Mastery 
Work-Book in Fraction^fi^ was extensively used, the exercises being 
so organized that each pupil secured practice on the abilities in which 
he was deficient. 

The last step in the experiment consisted in evaluating the results 
that had been achieved. For fliis purpose Form 2 of the Guiler-Chris- 
fo;^erson Diagnostic Test in Fractions was used. The maximum pos- 
sible score on this test is 50. The data show that the pupils made an 
average score of 28.4 before receiving remedial instruction, and a 
score of 40.7 at the conclusion of tiie experiment. 

This experiment clearly indicates that marked improvement in 
ability to use fractions may be expected when remedial instruction 
is based upon a careful analysis of each pupil’s weaknesses. Perfec- 
tion was not achieved by the group as a whole but it must be remem- 
bered that the actual time devoted to the remedial work did not ex- 
ceed 18 hours. It is also possible that some of the processes which 
were drilled upon are not sufficiently used in business or in social life 
33 Published by F. A. Davis Cwnpany, Ptiladelphia. 
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to warrant the development of 100 per cent accuracy on the part of 
the pupils. 

In general, it is better to select a few of the most used types of 
fractions and work on them until 100 per cent mastery is attained, 
rather than to spread the effort in such a way that none is completely 
mastered. 


Arithmetic Programs in Senior High Schools 

Information regarding remedial arithmetic programs in senior high 
schools was secured in connection with a nation-wide survey of re- 
medial teaching which was conducted by the writer. One hundred- 
sixty-six of the schools involved in the study described their work in 
remedial arithmetic. An analysis of Ae data indicates that this activ- 
ity is generally handled in one or more of the following ways: (1) re- 
medial arithmetic classes, (2) special curriculums for pupils of low 
mental ability, (3) general mathematics classes, (4) special arithmetic 
classes for high-schooi seniors, (5) courses in commercial arithmetic, 
business arithmetic, shop arithmetic, (6) teachers in regular classes. 

In the next few paragraphs the various methods and procedures 
used will be described in more detail, and specific illustrations from 
school practice will be presented.** 

Remedial Arithmetic Classes 

Of the various plans in use for caring for pupils deficient in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic, those labeled "remedial arithmetic 
classes” are among the most common. In many cases, pupils are se- 
lected for these classes at the time they enter high school and in some 
cases before that time. Scores on arithmetic tests often serve as the 
basis for admitting pupils to the classes. Grades made in arithmetic 
in the elementary school and the opinions of the elementaiy-school 
teachers are also frequently considered. 

Practice varies as to the length of time pupils remain in remedial 

3* The descriptions in this section are taken from Glenn Myers Blair, "Re- 
medial Arithmetic in Senior High Schools.” The Mathematics Teacher, VoL SO, 
December, 1943, pp. 340-350. 
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arithmetic classes. Many schools require attendance for a full semes- 
ter or a year, while others expect the pupils to attend only a few weeks 
or imtil such time as they show suflBcient improvement to enter the 
regular classes. Some schools admit pupils to the regular algebra 
classes, and then after a test period of a few weeks remove those who 
are deficient in arithmetic to special classes where they are taught 
the fundamentals they need. Most of the teachers of classes in remed- 
ial arithmetic gear the work to the interests, needs, and maturation 
levels of the pupils in such classes. 

In the following paragraphs are presented some direct quotations 
from the letters of schools which are carrying on classes in remedial 
arithmetic. 

South High School, Omaha, Nebraska. “About ten years ago, South 
High School decided to ofFer a remedial program in mathematics. 
Too many students were found to be deficient in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic to handle algebra and geometry. These students were 
permitted to take algebra at first and after ^ee weeks trial, those 
who could not learn algebra or geometry were transferred to ‘Special 
Math.' At present three himdred to four hundred students pass 
through this course each year. ‘Special Math’ was developed to meet 
the actual needs of students. Therefore, it starts as low as fifth-grade 
arithmetic and goes through to advanced high-school arithmetic.’' 

George Washington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. “We are 
doing some work that might be called ‘remedial’ in arithmetic. We are 
inclined, however, to avoid the tenn ‘remedial’ since this term implies 
that the schools preceding us have not done their task adequately. 
Our courses are designed to take students where we find them and we 
to secure progress from this point. Our work in remedial arithme- 
tic IS still in the experimental stage. The first semester it was given, 
we gave mimeographed assignments reviewing the fundamental proc- 
esses, mensuration, and percentage. We tried to carry out a program 
of individualized instruction but found that many of the difficulties 
encountered by the pupils applied to a large part of the class. We 
changed plans then and used a part of the class period to discuss 
Nvith the class as a whole the underlying principles in solving prob- 
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lems. In the fundamentals we have insisted on a large amount of drill 
with weekly check-up on individual improvement. For two semesters 
we have been selecting drill work from Smith’s Workbook in Business 
Arithmetic. We have found much of the work too difficult but have 
selected work which we felt was needed to bring the student to the 
high-school level in arithmetic ability. We have given the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic Test as a means of deter- 
mining their grade placement and as a means of finding the pupils’ 
individual weaknesses.” 

Special Cwrriculums for Pupils of Low Mental Ability 

Brief descriptions of two schools caring for their remedial arithme- 
tic through special curriculums are given below. 

South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. “When pupils fail badly with us in their first term, or any term 
thereafter, and their IQs are low, and when their teachers recommend 
it, we urge them to go into the Modified Course. Here we endeavor 
to maintain no particular standards but meet the pupils on their own 
level even if it happens to be third or fourth grade. We give them 
work in fundamentab of arithmetic, spelling, hand^v^itiag, English, 
reading, and very simple writing. The girls in this course rarely re- 
turn to the regular courses. They progress in the Modified Course 
and are graduated with the other girls, receiving certificates instead 
of diplomas.” 

Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. “Three years ago 
we organized a class in our Junior-Senior High School which was 
comprised of all children who were at least two grades retarded, at 
least two years overage, and whose IQs were below 80. This group is 
being given three periods a day of so-called academic work including 
fundamentals of English, basic essentials in arithmetic, and practical 
social studies. During the rest of the school day these children take 
various shop courses and electives, such as art, music, and drawing. 
For arithmetic, I am using Practical Problems in Arithmetic, Book 
Four, published by the Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis. The 
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problems in this arithmetic book, although practical, are so above the 
heads of some of the children that I shall have to find more simple 
material for next year. Of course, before the books were given to the 
children I cut out all references to the grade levels and have tried to 
make what we are doing with these children, 15 to 19 years of age, a 
dignified informal educational activity.” 

General Mathematics 

Work in remedial arithmetic is handled by many schools through 
classes known as “general mathematics,” or through classes of the 
same character known as “applied mathematics,” “practical mathe- 
matics,” 'or “everyday mathematics.” The content of such courses 
varies with the different schools, but practically all make provision 
for work in the fundamental processes of arithmetic. The procedures 
followed by four high schools in their general mathematics classes 
are sketched in the following paragraphs. 

Emil G. Hirsch Senior High School, Chicago, Illinois. “This semes- 
ter we have scheduled four classes in General Mathematics as part 
of our program of remedial instruction. The General Mathematics 
classes are offered in the IB and lA semesters. In all, 123 pupils are 
registered in General Mathematics. All entering IB students whose 
total arithmetic score on the Chicago Survey Arithmetic Test is below 
7.5 are placed in a General Mathematics 1 class. These pupils are 
given the New Stanford Arithmetic Test toward the end of the semes- 
ter. Those with a score below 9.0 are given General Mathematics 2 
the following semester. These General Mathematics classes are pre- 
paratory to the work in algebra for students with arithmetic deficien- 
cies.” 

South Division High School, Milwaukee, "Wisconsin. “The present 
course in General Mathematics derives its name from the fact that its 
main objective is the imderstanding and appreciation of those cul- 
tural, social, and utilitarian applications of mathematics necessary 
for everyday living. While the student becomes acquainted with 
simpler algebraic concepts and geometrical terms and constructions. 
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the major part of the year course deals with mathematics (mostly 
arithmetic) applied to personal, home, and community situations and 
exemplified in measurements, budgets, scale drawings, percents, in- 
surance, graphs, money, taxes, buying selling, and simple statistics. 
Every topic is vitally associated with arithmetic and necessitates 
computational assignments. The textbooks used are very modem and 
psychological in their presentations. Decidedly remedial work is 
offered every so often in challenging lest work, followed by definite 
practice material on the particular type of skill found to require most 
remediation. The major part of the course is practically a repetition 
of eighth-grade arithmetic, but the topics in the books are so well 
motivated that the result is a real mathematical appreciation course, 
with remedial arithmetic pleasantly associated with mathematical 
notions which the pupils can really understand and honestly enjoy. 
The books found very satisfactory for this course are Mathematics 
in Life by Schorling and Clark and Living Mathematics by Ruch, 
Knight, and Hawkins.” 

Dallas Technical High School, Dallas, Texas. ‘TVe have a two-year 
general mathematics program. All pupils who are weak in the Fresh- 
man year in mathematics are required to take general mathematics 1 
and 2, and then they may elect the regular sequence of algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, or they may continue with the general mathe- 
matics for the second year. This second year of general mathematics 
is applied and technical mathematics for the noncollege boy." 

Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri. "Many students are 
promoted to high school who are not prepared to take formal algebra. 
Until recently, algebra was required of all our entering pupils. At 
present, a year of mathematics is required, and while theoretically our 
pupils may choose bet\veen a year of algebra, business aritlunetic, or 
practical mathematics, we do not let it work out that way in practice. 
In practice, we give all boys and girls entering high school a test 
called Tlie St. Louis Test of the Fundamentals.' A perfect score on 
this test is 44, and we find that if a student docs not make 31 or more 
he has very little chance of making satisfactory progress in formal 
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algebra. Hence, we divide the algebra classes very soon after forma- 
tion and we find by experience that from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of those who choose algebra are prepared to take it. We actually place 
the other third or fourth in Practical Mathematics. We do not en- 
courage those who take Practical Mathematics to take algebra after 
the year of Practical Madiematics. We apply the same criterion to 
those who sign for Business Arithmetic to determine whether they 
may take Business Arithmeb'c or must take Practical Mathematics. 
In addition to the score of 31 points or more out of 44, we use the 
ranking of the student in his elementary class at graduation and we 
use his comparative rating in arithmetic in elementary school.” 

Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. “Two years ago we began 
offering a course in General Madhematics. Students may elect this 
course at the time of their entrance, or they may be advised to take it 
after they have been given some tests, or perhaps, even after they 
have tried algebra for a while. The first semester of General Mathe- 
matics, as we teach it, deals very largely with the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. A second semester of General Mathematics may be elect- 
ed by the student, or he may go into algebra, depending upon his 
plans.” 


Arithmetic Classes for High School Seniors 
Realizing that a knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic is es- 
sential for success in adult life, a number of schools have set up 
arithmetic classes for those high-school Seniors who are about to 
graduate and who have as yet failed to master these fundamentals. 
Such courses are usually called “Senior arithmetic” or “arithmetic re- 
view. Excerpts from some of tiie letters \vill illustrate methods and 
procedures employed in these classes. 

Benjamin Franklin High School, Los Angeles. California. ‘The 
plan for arithmetic review is just beginning to operate. All A-11 
pupils take the Los Angeles Fundamentals of Arithmetic Test. The 
tests are then checked by the mathematics teachers. The results are 
plotted together with the IQ of each pupil. Passing or failing in this 
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test is determined by relating the test score to the ability level of the 
pupil as shown by the IQ. For example, pupils of 100 IQ or over must 
show a grade placement level of 7J5 or better. Pupils of 70 or less IQ 
are not considered to have failed the test whatever their score. All 
pupils who have failed this test are then advised to substitute ten 
weeks of a course in Arithmetic Review for their required fen weeks 
in Senior B of Consumer Economics or Social Arts, or if they desire a 
full semester of arithmetic review, they may enroll in General Mathe- 
matics B-10. Even those who pass the test may take the ten-week 
review in arithmetic if they wish to do so. The taking of remedial 
work in arithmetic is voluntary, at least thus far. But if any pupil is 
advised to take remedial work because of his failure in the test, and 
does not do so, a notation of ‘deficient in arithmetic’ is made on liis 
permanent record card, his last report card, and any transcript of 
record that is issued.” 

Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. “A small pam- 
phlet called ‘The Fundamentals of Arithmetic' produced locally in 
mimeographed form is being used for remedial purposes in all classes 
below Algebra III. This pamphlet consists of ten lessons, which em- 
phasize the fundamentals of arithmetic. Members of the Senior class 
who are about to graduate are given voluntary instruction on the 
material in the above-named pamphlet and are tested on the mate- 
rial. The grades made on these tests are incorporated into the perma- 
nent records of the school.” 

Kem County Union High School, Bakersfield, California. “Seniors 
found deficient in arithmetic through use of a standardized test are 
required to take a six-weeks’ ^evie^v of these processes without credit 
and must pass \rith a minimum standard to be eligible for gradua- 
tion.” 

Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. “IVc have remedial 
arithmetic classes for twelfth-grade students who fail to make 80 per 
cent in a test on arithmetic fundamentals. As soon as pupils arc able 
to pass such a test, tlicy arc c.xcused from furtlier attendance in tlie 
class.” 
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Commercial Arithmetic, Business Arithmetic, Shop Arithmetic 
Although not labeled “remedial ” much remedial work in arithme- 
Uc is frequently carried on through courses designated as commercial 
arithmetic, business arithmetic, and shop arithmetic. For examp e, 
in CasUemont High School, Oakland, California, “students who are 
poor in arithmetic may elect business arithmetic.” At the Santa 
bara (California) High School, students sign up for “Commercial 
Arithmetic” if their arithmetic standing is below the 30 percentile on 
the Progressive Achievement Test in Arithmetic. 

Teachers in Regular Classes 

Some schools try to handle the problem of extreme retardation in 
arithmetic through the regular mathematics classes. The following 
quotation illustrates this practice: “We have no special classes for 
remedial work in arithmetic. The various handicaps are diagnosed by 
the teachers of mathematics and remedial work is applied in the reg- 
jular classes.” 

In addition to such work, many teachers give assistance to pupils 
who are deficient in arithmetic during open periods or before and 
after school hours. Schools using such techniques, as a rule, stated 
their dissatisfaction with the results, and expressed a hope that more 
specific and better organized work might soon be initiated. 

Summary 

Many pupils at both the grade school and senior-high-school levels 
are found who are deficient with respect to the most elementary arith- 
metical processes. Such weaknesses have become apparent as the re- 
sult of school surveys. Defective preparation in arithmetic has also 
been shown by numerous pupils who have accepted positions .in in- 
dustry. Businessmen and officers of the armed forces of the United 
States have recently emphasized the need for sound training in arith- 
metic and have deplored the situation which exists. 

Evi dence is ample that pupils of average or even below average 
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mental ability can greatly increase tlicir arithmodcal skills when suit- 
able remedial measures arc instituted. Cases are on record of pupils 
who have improved as much as four grades as the result of one semes- 
ter’s work. Entire classes have been brought up as much as two grades 
in four or five months. 

Diagnostic tests in arithmetic are of great value in identifying spe- 
cific weaknesses wliich pupils possess and in pointing the way toward 
appropriate remedial instruction. Some of the most useful of these 
tests have been described in this chapter. 

Remedial instruction in arithmetic should be geared not only to 
the weaknesses in the fundamentals which the tests and other 
measures reveal, but should also take into account each pupil’s in- 
terests and goals. Pupils must see how and where the facts they are 
asked to learn will help them achieve their own objectives. 

Experiments in remedial arithmetic and remedial programs are 
described at length in tliis chapter. It is evident from published re- 
ports as well as from information gained through a nation-wide sur- 
vey that schools realize the seriousness of the problem and are begin- 
ning to give attention to pupils who have not yet mastered the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic. There appears to be a growing 
tendency for schools to meet each pupil on his own ground—to take 
him where he is, and from that point to assist him to achieve greater 
competence in this most fundamental skill. 
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Commercial Arithmetic, Business Arithmetic, Shop Arithmetic 
Although not labeled “remedial,” much remedial work in arithme- 
tic is frequently carried on through courses designated as commercial 
arithmetic, business arithmetic, and shop arithmetic. For example, 
in Castlemont High School, Oakland, California, “students who are 
poor in arithmetic may elect business arithmetic.” At the Santa Bar- 
bara (California) High School, students sign up for “Commercial 
Arithmetic” if their arithmetic standing is below the 30 percentile on 
the Progressive Achievement Test in Arithmetic. 


TeachersinRegular Classes 

Some schools try to handle the problem of extreme retardation in 
arithmetic through the regular mathematics classes. The following 
quotation illustrates this practice: “We have no special classes for 
remedial work in arithmetic. The various handicaps are diagnosed by 
the teachers of mathematics and remedial work is applied in the reg- 
jular classes.” 

In addition to such work, many teachers give assistance to pupils 
who are deficient in arithmetic during open periods or before and 
after school hours. Schools using such techniques, as a rule, stated 
their dissatisfaction with the results, and expressed a hope that more 
specific and better organized work might soon be initiated. 


Summary 

Many pupils at both the grade school and senior-high-school levels 
are found who are deficient with respect to the most elementary arith- 
metical processes. Such weaknesses have become apparent as the re- 
sult of school surveys. Defective preparation in arithmetic has also 
been shown by numerous pupils who have accepted positions .in in- 
dustry. Businessmen and officers of the armed forces of the United 
States have recently emphasized the need for sound training in arith- 
metic and have deplored the situation which exists. 

Evidence is ample that pupils of average or even below average 
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The Spelling Problem 

Why should pupils learn to spell? The chief reason is that written 
commiuucation is rendered possible only through this medium. The 
pupil who cannot spell at least to some extent cannot write letters, 
themes, or reports of any kind. The pupil who spells poorly often Bnds 
it difficult to make himself understood when called upon to express 
himself in writing. Furthermore, the poor speller may be stigmatized 
by society for his inablUty to master this important skill. Many indi- 
viduals have failed to secure desirable posiUons because of misspell- 
ing in letters of application or in other writings they have produced. 

Teachers at all grade levels are aware that they face a real problem 
m their attempt to bring their pupils up to a satisfactory level of spell- 
ing proficiency. Recently an eighth-grade teacher asked her pupils to 
^te a short paragraph on the subject -mat I would do tomorrow 
a a vacation. She showed these papers, which contained num- 
us misspellings, to the wnter. One boy of good general ability 
wrote as follows: / & 6 / 


I would finish my chons and start putting 

Another boy wrote; 

We are ^ where my boitaday moeny. 

VVe are going to seen the hole day over there.... 
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Still another pupil began as follows: 

When I get up i’ll watch Arthor Godfree then problily go to Johns 
house and pracites basketbaU. . . . 

There were five other papers from this class of 40 pupils in which 
the spelling was on the same general level as that shown in the three 
previous illustrations. This teacher obviously has a remedial spelling 
problem on her hands. 

The writer recently tested die spelling ability of all the nindi-grade 
pupils in a highly rated Midwestern senior high school. For this pur- 
pose he used the 53 words of Columns X and Y of the Buckingham 
Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, The results are shown in Table 
XX. It is clearly seen that much poor spelling exists in this high-school 
class. Twenty of the 66 pupils tested spell below the sixth-grade level. 
An examination of the papers revealed that one pupil failed to spell 

TABLE XX 

Spelling Ability of a High-School Freshman Class as Measured 
by the Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scale 


SPELLING GRADE mnUBER OP PUPILS 


3.0-3.9 

4 

4.0-4.9 

5 

5.0-5.9 

11 

6.&-fl.9 

8 

7.0-7.9 

15 

8.a-S.9 

10 

9.0-9.9 

11 

Above 10.0 

2 

Median spelling grade of whole class 

7.3 


any of the 53 words right and that three others spelled only two of 
die words correcUy. 

Column T of the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale 
was administered to the sub-Freshman class of a university high 
school. The 24 members of this class were selected to do the work of 
the seventh and eighth grades in one year because of their outstand- 
ing scholarship and general hi^ mental ability. Table XXI shows 
how this group of superior pupils rated in spelling. The extent of poor 
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secondary schools frequently make their way into our colleges and 
universities. A Junior in engineering was referred to the writer by a 
geology professor who stated that he had diflSculty in reading ^s 
student's papers because of the Kccessive number of words which 
were always misspelled. The professor was particularly concerned 
because the young man seemed to be “very intelligent” in other re- 
spects. An examination of this student revealed a most amazing situa- 
tion. Some of the facts are here presented. 

CASE OF WUXABD SCOTT 

School Grade: University juiuor 

Spelling AhiliUj: Grade levels on Buckingham-Ayres Scale, Columns T, 
V, and X-5.1, 4.8, 5.2. Misspelled 209 of the 1000 words on the Ayres 
list. Examples of his misspellings: 


The Word 

How He Spelled 

upon 

apon 

fail 

fale 

coming 

comming 

pretty 

pritty 

madam 

madum 

awful 

aufel 

trouble 

trubble 

wait 

wate 

daughter 

dauter 

education 

edgecation 


IQ: 135 (Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examina- 
tion; Form A) 

Reading Ability: His paragraph score of 68 on the Nelson-Denny test 
places him in the top 1 per cent of college Juniors. 

Grades for Past Semester: College Physics A, Integral Calculus B, Descrip- 
tive Geometry B, Rhetoric D. 

Physical Condition: Excellent. Eyes and ears in perfect condition. 
Attitude toward His Spelling Disability: Very much upset. Possesses an 
inferiority complex because of it. Deliberately \vrites slovenly to cover 
up as many of his errors as possible. 

This young man of excellent mental ability could have been taught 
to spell in the elementory or secondary school if appropriate methods 
had been employed. An analysis of bis errors clearly shows that he is 
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a phonetic speller. He spells words as they sound, not as they looK 
Further testing revealed the fact that he possesses an extremely poor 
visual memory. Such individuals frequently make excellent progress 
in learning to spell when the kinaesthetic or tracing method is used. 
Utilizing this method under the direction of the writer, Willard Scott 
did leam to spell in a few weeks time the 209 words of the Ayers list 
he formerly misspelled. And his gains were not temporary, for a retest 
given over a year later showed that he could still spell these words 
upon which he had worked. 

Some of the evidence presented in the preceding paragraphs as 
well as that which can be secured from other sources seems to indi- 
cate that the number of poor spellers may be on the increase in both 
our elementary and secondary schools.* If this is true, what is the 
explanation? There are several possible reasons which might be cited. 
In the first place, the virtual universal attendance at our elementary 
and secondary schools of pupils of appropriate ages may have added 
to the proportion of those with meager mental ability.® This, however, 
fails to account for much of the poor spelling, since many of the poor- 
est spellers have high general mental ability. Another explanation is 
that newer methods of teaching reading do not require as much letter 
analysis as formerly. Children today are frequently taught in their 
reading classes to recognize words by their general configuration 
rather than by the "spelling out” method. The word automobile, for 
example, is recogmzed because of its length and general shape rather 
than because it is speUed a-u-t-o-m-o-b-i-l-e. Formerly, pupils learned 
to spell practically every word they learned to read; today, pupils rec- 


Mr. Calvin S. Sifferd working under the writer’s direction, administered the 
nuclMgl^.AyTes SpeUing Scale during December, 1942, to 921 pupik in the 
pubUc schools of «ght western Illinois towns. The pupils tested were unselected 
grades 4 to 8. None of the grade groups equaled the norms 
Ktahluhed about 25 years earlier by Ayres and Buckingham. The amount of re- 
1 o be as foUows: fourth grade, 1.1; 

1.6; seventh, .8; eighth, .7. The average amount of retardation for 
the rabre group of 921 pupiU was IJ grades. 

s^oies by Finch, howeve*, show that the average lO of high-school 
pupils today IS eqml to or superior to that o( pupils 20 years ago. See F. H. Finch. 

Present Day Inferior to Those of an Earlier 
Penod?- School Review. Vol. 52, February. 1^4 pp 84-91 
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ognize words on the basis of just a fe\v cues rather than by means of 
analyzing all the letters involved. This is undoubtedly a superior 
method of teaching reading, but it leaves much to be desired so far as 
spelling instruction is concerned. Because present reading methods 
do not provide suflScient incidental instruction in spelling, schools 
will have to teach spelling for its own sake or it will not be taught. A 
third possible explanation for increased disability in spelling is that 
many elementary schools have decreased the amount of time given to 
this activity. With the addition of new subjects and other curricular 
offerings, spelling has been almost crowded out in many school pro- 
grams. Because of these facts, the spelling problem has become par- 
ticularly acute in recent years. Many pupils now reach the secondary- 
school level with the most mediocre of spelling abilities. If these 
individuals are ever going to learn to spell, the elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools will have to teach them. 

Locating the Poor Spellers 

Poor spellers are not difficult to identify. Evidence of their dis- 
ability can be found on almost every piece of written work that is 
turned in to the teacher. Glaring errors show up particularly on exam- 
ination papers which have been \vritten without the assistance of a 
dictionary or of other individuals. Objective tests are also available 
which make it possible not only to locate the ineffective spellers but 
also to determine the extent of the retardation. Such tests as a rule 
are extremely inexpensive and can be used over and over again wth 
successive classes. A few of the most useful of such spelling tests will 
now be described. 

Buckingham Extension of the Ayers Spelling Scale.^ This scale is 
excellently suited for the purpose of identfying poor spellers. Thirty- 
tivo columns of words are provided and the teacher selects one of 
these for use as a spelling test. As a rule, it is desirable for the teachei 
to dictate about 50 words from a given column in order to ensure a 
reliable measure. In checking upon the accuracy of a test, one or more 

* Published by the Public School PoblisWnff Company, Bloondngton, Illinois. 
In testing a class or school only one copy is needed. 
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adjacent columns can be used. For example, if column U is used as the 
original test, columns T and V might be used to confirm or supple- 
ment the data secured. Grade norms are available for each column of 
the scale. The norms for columns T, U» and V are as follows: 



T 

U 

V 

Second grade 

6 

4 

2 

Third grade 

16 

12 

8 

Fourth grade 

S4 

27 

21 

Fifth grade 

50 

42 

34 

Sixth grade 

66 

58 

50 

Seventh grade 

79 

73 

66 

Eighth grade 

88 

84 

79 

Ninth grade 

94 

92 

88 


If a pupil should get 6 per cent of the words of column T correct it 
would indicate that he spells as well as a child who is Just finisliing 
the second grade. Since columns U and V contain more difficult words 
than column T it is necessary to spell correctly only 4 per cent and 2 
per cent respectively of these words to rate second-grade spelling 
ability (end of second grade). If a pupil should spell accurately 58 
per cent of the words in column V, his spelling grade would be 7.5. 
This is found by noting that 50 per cent correct indicates ability at 
the end of the sixth grade and 66 per cent correct signifies the ability 
of pupils at the end of the seventh grade. Therefore 58 per cent, which 
is exactly half way between these two should, by interpolation, repre- 
sent the spelling ability of a pupil who is just half way through the 
seventh grade. 

In addition to its use as a spelling lest, the Buckingham-Ayres Scale 
can be used as a list of words whidi pupils should learn to spell. Since 
most of the words of the scale (Ayres thousand words) are commonly 
foimd in business and personal correspondence they should be known 
by all pupils. When a pupil can spell these thousand words, he will be 
able lo spell correctly about 90 per cent of aU the words he will ever 
have occasion to write.* 

Although this scale will detect the poor spellers of high-school age, 
and^or^ PsycRoiogy of the Common Branches, Baltimore, Warwick 
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it will not adequately measure the excellent spellers since the grade 
norms extend only through grade 9. 

High'School Spelling TestJ^ This test which has been especially 
prepared from use in junior and senior high schools is available in 
four equivalent forms: I, II, III, and IV. Each form consists of 100 
words which were selected from 2,560 words most frequently mis- 
spelled by high-school students. In administering the test, the teacher 
pronounces a word, reads the sentence containing it, and then pro- 
nounces the word again. The first five items of Form IV are as follows; 


1. approve The teacher \vill approve your request approve 

2. absent We hope that no one will be absent absent 

3. healthy Everyone should aim to be healthy healthy 

4. least At least ten boys may go least 

5. suggest I suggest that you write plainly suggest 


Grade norms based on data from over 350 school systems are pro- 
vided for Grades VII, VIII, IX, and XII. The tests are highly reliable. 

The New Standard High School Spelling Scale.^ This spelling scale 
can be used both as a measuring instrument and as a spelling textbook 
in grades 7 through 12. It contains 3066 words selected both on the 
basis of frequency of use and difficulty of spelling. Part I of the book 
consists of 64 columns of words which are called "test lessons in 
spelling.” 

These test lessons, which contain 40 words each, are carefully 
graded in difficulty. Since norms for grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 are 
provided for each lesson, these lessons may be used as standardized 
tests. 

In Part II of the book, tiie entire scale of 3066 words is arranged 
alphabetically. To the right of each word is given the per cent of 
ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade pupils, respectively, who 
spell the word correctly. The first ten entries of this list are as follows : 

5 The author of this test is Harold H. BUler and the publisher is Turner E. 
Smith and Company, Atlanta, Ceorpa. 

® E. P. Simmons and H. H. BixlCT, The New Standard High School Spelling 
Scale, Atlanta, Georgia, Turner E. Smith and Company, 64 pp. 
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IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

abandon 

71 

76 

80 

84 

abandoned 

63 

67 

71 

74 

ability 

86 

90 

94 

98 

abroad 

86 

90 

94 

98 

absence 

80 

82 

84 

86 

absent 

89 

91 

92 

93 

absolutely 

85 

86 

87 

88 

abstract 

88 

92 

96 

99 

absurd 

56 

65 

74 

83 

abundance 

68 

77 

86 

06 


The teacher can construct a spelling test from the words of Part II 
of the scale in the following manner: 

1. Select 100 words at random from the list of 3066. Write them in a 
column placing opposite each word the per cent of ninth-, tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade pupils who spell it correctly. (See the 
arrangement of the ten words above.) 

2. Total the columns of figures for each of the grade levels and then 
secure the average for eadi. These resulting averages are the norms 
for the newly constructed test. 

Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale.'* Eight lists of 50 words each are 
included in the test booklet. The teacher can select any of these 
equivalent lists for a spelling test. The procedure is to dictate a word, 
read the illustrative sentence in which the word is contained, and 
then dictate the word a second time. Excellent grade and age norms 
are provided. For example, if a pupil spells 33 of the 50 words cor- 
rectly, his spelling grade is 6.2 and his spelling age is 12 years and 5 
months. The grade norms extend from 1.0 up to 13.0 (from first grade 
up to college Freshman level). This spelling scale, which is easy to 
use, is well suited for detecting poor spellers at all grade levels. 

Other Spelling Tests. Other spelling tests which can be used in 
screening out poor spellers are The Wellesley Spelling Scale® and The 
Guy Spelling Scales.® Most achievement-test batteries also contain 
sections on spelling which can be utilized for this purpose. 

* !• Cayce Morrison and W. A. McCaU. Published by the World Book Com- 

pany, Yonkers-on*Hudson, New YotIc, and 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

« Published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd.. Los An- 
geles 28, California. 

9 Distributed by C. A. Gregory Cranpany, 345 Calhoun Street, Cincinnati 19, 
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Causes of Spelling Disability 

There are many reasons why pupils fail to leam to spell. Some of 
these play important roles in the case of one pupil but are unimport* 
ant in other cases. 

Physical Factors. Physical defects sometimes lie at the bottom of a 
pupil’s difficulty in spelling. For example, visual defects such as exo- 
phoria and strabismus are frequently associated with spelling dis- 
ability. Studies which have been made on the relation of auditory 
acuity to spelling disability have generally shown little connection 
between the two, although there are isolated cases where poor hear- 
ing plays a major part.*® Pupils who suffer from any physical ailment 
or whose vitality is low, often show a lack of ability to concentrate on 
school subjects of any kind. A standard part of the diagnosis of poor 
spellers should include a physical checkup. 

Intellectual Factors. As a general rule, pupils who score extremely 
low on intelligence tests tend to have difficulty in the learning of 
school subjects, while those making high scores on such tests tend to 
have less difficulty. This holds for spelling as well as for reading or 
other subjects. However, the relationship between intelligence and 
spelling ability is much lower than that foimd between intelligence 
and most other school subjects. 

Spache^^ examined the literature and located fifty-seven correla- 
tions which had been worked out between these two factors. He 
found the median correlated to be .44. Some of the correlations were 
as low as .08. This means that there are many poor spellers who are 
average or above average in mental ability and vice versa. 

The average IQ of the poor spellers in Russell’s study^^ was 101.52, 

A. I. Gates and D. H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling Manual, 
Revised Edition, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940, pp. 85-436. 

George Spacne, “Spelling Disabili^ Correlates I— Factors Probably Causal 
in Spelling Disability,” Journal of EducatUmdl Research, Vol. 34, April, 1941, p. 
568. 

12 D. H. Russell, Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers: A Diagnostic 
Study, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. 
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tendencies to revert back to a lot of old habits that I formed before I 
made any attempt to correct the dilficulty.^^ 

Deeply conditioned emotional attitudes are difficult to uncondition 
but there is ample evidence that it can be done. The psychological 
formula for doing it is to provide “practice with satisfaction.” After 
a time, a new set of attitudes will replace the old unfavorable ones. 

Poor Handwriting. It is a common practice among some teachers 
to count as misspelled those words which are illegible or badly writ- 
ten. Because of this, poor handwriting and poor spelling ability have 
been found to go hand in hand at least to a slight extent. Furthermore, 
there is a tendency on the part of poor spellers to write poorly in 
order to cover up as many of their misspellings as possible. This is 
particularly true of older pupils who have become senistive about 
their inability to spell. The procedure of Nvriting iUegibly to cover 
up spelling errors has the effect of increasing the number of words 
misspelled, as this type of practice does not provide the pupil widi 
vivid and correct visual or Idnaesthetic cues for the future writing 
of the word, The pupil learns to spell the word as he writes it. Thus 
the adoption of poor handwriting as a cover for poor speDing will in 
time result in a pupil’s misspelling words that he previously spelled 
correctly. 

Teachers of spelling should insist upon legible handwriting. It will 
bring spelling errors into the open where they can be corrected, and 
will make the pupil conscious of the fact that words are made up of 
separate letters the arrangement of which he must learn. 

Errors Due to Mispronunciation. Pupils who spell words on the 
basis of the way they sound rather than the way they look fall into 
error whenever their own pronimciations of words are incorrect. One 
pupil, for example, wrote chiJdem for children, famley for family, and 
edgecation for education. Words frequently misspelled because they 
are mispronounced are athletic, diamond, particular, generally, gov- 
ernment, introduce, probably, privilege, recognize, laboratory and 
experiment. It has been shown that pupils who both mispronounce 

E. W. Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, Nesf 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, pp. 185-187. 
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and misspell such words, quickly improve in spelling ability once 
the exact pronunciations have been learned,^® Although this is true, 
it is obvious that knowing how to pronounce words and knowing how 
to spell them is not the same thing. The English language is extremely 
imphonetic. In general, words must be spelled as they look, not as 
they sound. Errors due to mispronunciation of words are therefore 
much less numerous than those caused by failure to perceive or re- 
member the exact sequence of letters making up words. 

Poor Visual Perception of Words. Some individuals have excellent 
eyesight but due to inadequate training or faulty work habits fail to 
perceive the exact configuration of words. Such individuals are in- 
variably poor spellers. One must see a word exactly as it is in order to 
spell it correctly. If a pupil spells police, "polece" mountain, “moun- 
ten," or mayor, "maj/rc" is it possible that he may be poorly perceiv- 
ing the words he is trying to spell. Pupils who have poor visual per- 
ception with respect to words can be detected by means of a test such 
as is presented in Fig. 12. 

Directions for administering this visual perception test are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Pass out the test sheets wth the faces down. Insist that the pupils 
do not timi the tests over until told to do so. 

2. Inform the pupils that they will have three minutes to complete the 
test. Urge them to finish if they possibly can. 

3. Tell them to stop instantly when told to stop and to put a mark in 
front of the last item attempted. 

Norms for this test based on seventy college students are: 



Tliese norms can be used in evaluating the performances of high- 
school students since the ability here measured is usually fully de- 
veloped by the time pupils reach the secondary school. Pupils who 


Marjorie E. Kay, “Effect of Errors in Pronunciation upon Spelling," 
tnenfjry EnghsJi Review, VoL 7, Mardi, 1030, pp. 6-1-66. 
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are extremely slow in making the discriminations required in this 
test or who make numerous errors can be said to possess poor visual 
perception for words. 

The writer administered the visual perception test to one of his 
college classes consisting of 23 persons. The five individuals making 
the lowest scores on this test were asked to come to his office to take 
a spelling test. The results were as follows: 



SCORES ON VISUAl. 

5PELLZNC CRAPE ON 

BUCEINCIIAM'AYRES SPELLING 

STUDENT 

PERCEPTION TEST 

SCALE 



No. Bight 

No. Wrong 

Column X 

Column W 

S. V. 

25 

14 

8.6 

8.5 

J.S.T. 

29 

1 

65 

6.3 

L.F.G. 

31 

8 

10+ 

10+ 

C. T. 

34 

2 

8.5 

8.6 

P.R. 

34 

2 

9.9 

10+ 


Of these five individuals it is seen that three are very poor spellers 
(S.V., J.S.T., and C.T.). Of the 50 words which were dictated, S. V. 
misspelled 19, J.S.T. misspelled 35 and C.T. misspelled 19. These 
cases scored only moderately poor on the visual perception test 
Among pupils making extremely low scores, the spelling proficiencies 
would imdoubtedly be proportionately lower. 

Pupils who rate very low on the visual perception of words and 
who are poor spellers, can usually learn to spell by means of the 
Fernald-Keller tracing method which will be described later in this 
chapter. 

Poor Visual Memory for Words. Now and then an individual shows 
up who can perceive to a normal extent likenesses and differences be- 
tween words while they are before him, but who cannot remember 
how given words look after a period of time has elapsed. Such an 
individual may be said to have a poor visual memory for words. 
Willard Scott, the boy whose spelling was discussed earlier in this 
chapter, represents this type of case. On the visual perception test 
he made an average score, yet he has the greatest difficulty in re- 
membering exactly how a word looks when asked to spell it. He had 





VISUAL PERCEPTION TEST 


Check if the two words are spelled'differentif. 

I. abandonment___abandenment 

3 . calonmious calumnious 

3. diapboieas-_diaphorises 

4. geraniaceous__geranuceQus 

5. levorotatory levoratatory 

6. passementerie passementerie 

7. rataceous__rutacious 

8. telepathist_....telepethist 

9. academicals-....academica]s 

10. dipsomania__diposmanla 

II. gnostidsm.— gnostacism 

zs. linguafranca. Ungaufcanca 

zj. pediculus_pedicuius 

14. sanguinaria—saagiunaria 

15. thallophyte thallaphyte 

16. adjacency_.adjacency 

17. categorlcalnesa->-categoricaIn«as 

t8. duproportionate disproportioaate 

19. granivorous namvories 

so. longanimity Inn ^amini ty 

81. permaebility___peiine4bility 
as. ecarabaeus___scarabaeus 
aj. DusSHanimmu piMlUT'im nn€ 

84. aflorestatiott—aflorestatlan 

85. chalcographer__chalcorgraph« 

a6. lanugiaoua_ lanuginous 

87. guillemot guillemot 

88. lycopodium lycopodium 

39. phlebotomue__phletobonu*e 
JO. *currelousne$s_scurrilousness 


31. chevauxdefrise chevaujdefiise 

38. dutibatively dubitatively 

33. torrefaction torrifaction 

34. alkalescent.. alkalecsent 

35. hari)Ourage. harbourage 

36. foalfeasaoce rnalfeasance 

37. jttsdcultuiist piscisulturist 

38. septuagenaiiao septuageraniaa 

39. transcendentalism transcendeutelism 

40. amygdaloidal amygdeloidal 

41. cleistogamy cliestogamy 

48. embouchure embouchure 

43. heterosporou»..-..heter»poreu5 

44. megasporangiuia_-.jneg88poraiigeuni 

45. po1ysyTideton_-poly$yndetoa 

46. recalcitrant lecaldtrant 

47. tTipianaUfid_-tripmnatafid 

48. aasafedita....assaietida 

49. consanguineous consanguienous 

go. philciprogenitive._..philoprogeaitive 

SI. accoucheuse accoucheuse 

58. apocynaceous apocynaceous 

53. earbopyridic__carJ>opyridic 

54. eleemosynery eleemosynary 

SS" infundibuIum__infondibulujn 
56. machicolation-.-. machocolition 
57* mesencephalon-mesencephalon 
58. paotomine pantomime 

S9- trichocephalus„ttichocephaIus 
60 aanthoxylum— aanthoxylum 


^C. 12. VISUAI. PERCEPTION TEST (REDUCED IN SIZE) 
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seen the word daughter thousands of times in his life yet he spelled 
it dauter. He likewise had perceived the word many even more times 
than that, yet he spelled it meamj. A fm-ther indication of his lack of 
ability to remember the arrangement of letters making up words was 
sho\vn in the follo>ving experiment: Three nonsense words, jeiopersy, 
beivloerk, and stuibreuck were fyped on cards and presented to him 
one at a time for four seconds. After a card was removed, 20 seconds 
were allowed to elapse and he was then asked to write it on a sheet 
of paper. He had no success with any of the three words. This was 
easily accomplished by several good spellers who were given this 
same task to perform. 

Poor spellers who have poor visual memories can be taught to spell 
by the tracing method advocated by Femald and Keller.^® This meth- 
od was used with Willard Scott with outstanding success. 

Lack of Spelling Practice. This factor probably accounts for a great 
share of the poor spelling found among pupils. In recent years a de- 
creased emphasis has been placed upon spelling in the elementary 
schools. As a result many pupils have had very little practice in spell- 
ing the most common English words. Poor spelling is a natural out- 
come. 

Pupils who have never learned to spell because they have had few 
spelling lessons can be taught to spell by regular methods. These 
should include motivated practice on the basic words of the English 
language plus practice on the words the pupil misspells in his written 
work. Barring special defects, anyone can be taught to spell who has 
a desire to learn. 


Diagnostic Spelling Tests 

The spelling tests which were described on preceding pages of 
this chapter are useful in locating poor spellers and in appraising the 
extent of their retardation. Ihey do not^ however, specifically indi- 
cate the types of errors that are committed or point to the basic weak- 
nesses in the pupil’s spelling technique. Few spelling tests have been 

Grace M. Femald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ia&, 1943, pp. 35-44. 
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constructed that are really diagnostic. There are, however, two diag- 
nostic spelling tests available which are useful and which deserve 
mention. 

Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnosis Test. This test^’^ consists of nine 
parts as follows: (1) Spelling Words Orally, (2) Word Pronunciation, 
(3) Giving Letters for Letter Sounds, (4) Spelling One Syllable, (5) 
Spelling Two Syllables, (6) Word Reversals, (7) Spelling Attack, (8) 
Auditory Discrimination, (9) Visual, Auditory, Kinaesthetic, and Com- 
bined Study Methods. Grade norms which are provided for the vari- 
ous subsections of the test ^eatly add to its diagnostic value. The 
test is so constructed that it roust be administered to pupils one at a 
time. This method of administration makes it possible to uncover 
significant causal factors in spelling disability which might remain 
unnoticed if a group-testing procedure were employed. The first sub- 
test, Spelling Words Orally,*® is reproduced in Fig. 13. 

Diagnostic Spelling Test. This test*® which has been constructed 
by A. L. Lincoln is designed especially for use in junior and senior 
high schools. Four forms are available. The one hundred words of 
each form have been arranged in cycles corresponding to the follow- 
ing categories: (1) erroneous pronunciation, (2) the ie-ei rule, (3) the 
tj to i rule, (4) final e before a suffix, (5) double consonant before a 
suffix, (6) demons, (7) English prefixes and suffixes, (8) certain end- 
ings and bases derived from Latin, (9) homonyms and words fre- 
quently confused, (10) possessives, contractions, solids, hyphens. As 
can be seen, this test diagnoses primarily errors due to lack of knowl- 
edge of certain spelling rules, and errors due to lack of knowledge of 
how to use apostrophes and hyphens. There are of course many other 
factors which infiuence attainment in spelling. For a complete diag- 

Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versiw, New York. 

** Instructions for administering and interpreting the results of tlie various sub- 
tcsls arc found in A. I. Gates and D. H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spell- 
ing itaniial. Revised Edition, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia UniveniW. 

Published by the Educational Records Bureau. 437 W. 59th Street, New 
York. 



[• Spelling Words (Do not ask pupn to spell any words after a total of ten errors; write errors above words spelled) 
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nosis of a pupil’s spelling disabiKly much additional information 

would have to be secured. 

What Words to Teach Pupils 

Schools of former days required pupils to learn to spell thousands 
of words. Many of these words were never used or seen again by 
them. Caldwell and Courtis^® have reproduced some pages from a 
grade-school spelling book published in 1845. Among the words 
found there are circumambient, bacchanalian, amanuensis, corrost- 
bilittj, pusillanimity, comucopiae, smdpericranium. In the last 35 or 40 
years numerous studies have been conducted in an effort to find what 
are the most common and useful English words. These studies have 
all shown that a few words do most of our work when we write. For 
example, the ten words; the, and, of, to, 1, a, in, that, you, and for, 
recur so frequently that they make up more than one-fourth of all 
the words written by the average person, while 50 different words 
>vith their repetitions constitute approximately one-half of all the 
words most individuals have occasion to use in their writing.®^ 

A first step in remedial spelling would be to teach pupils only the 
most common words-words that they will have occasion to use over 
and over again. For this purpose there are several useful word lists 
available. 

Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale.” This little 
booklet contains the Ayres list of the 1000 words most frequently 
used in letters, newspapers, and good literature. If pupils can learn 
to spell these 1000 common words, approximately 90 per cent of all 
their spelling problems will be solved. 

Breed's Spelling Vocabulary.^^ Breed has made a compilation of 
the results of eleven investigations of adult correspondence and of five 

S. A. CourUs, Then and Now in Education, YoiJcers- 
on-Hudson, New York. World Book Company, 1924. pp. 388-389. 

T> A Measuring Seme for AMity in Spelling, Ne^v York, 

nussell Sage Foundation, 1915, p. 9, y r o 

n Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Patrick S. Breed, Ilow to Teach SpeUing, Dansville, New York, F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, 1930. 
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From the preceding list one can secure the following information 
about the word ability: 

1. More pupils have trouble with the second i than with any other part 
of the word. (Hard spots are italicized.) 

2. This particular difBculty causes 61 per cent of all the misspellings 
of this word. 

3. The most common misspelling is abilaty; 41.9 per cent of all the 
misspellings take this form. 

4. The second most common misspelling is ahhility; 22.6 per cent of 
the misspellings take this form. 

5. The average grade-placement of the word ability as found in the 
various texts and courses of study in spelling is 8.1. 

6. The meaning of the word ability is understood by 40 per cent of 
pupils in grade 4.7, by 50 per cent of pupils in grade 5.2, by 60 per 
cent of pupils in grade 5.7, by 70 per cent of pupils in grade 6.4, by 
80 per cent of pupils in grade 7.5, and by 00 per cent of pupils above 
grade 9. 

Besides providing a set of important words upon which to W'ork, 
this list is valuable in poinh'ng out to pupils and teachers the specific 
parts of the words which offer special dfficulty. This knowledge can 
be used to advantage by poor spellers who as a group are notoriously 
poor in detecting the hard spots in words.*’ 

The Dolch List of the Two Thousand Commonest Words for Spell- 
ing. Dolch has recently brought together a list of 2000 words which 
every pupil should learn to spell.*® In compiling this list, he made 
use of the following four studies: 


1. The Gates list of spelling difficulties in 3876 words.** 

2. The Fitzgerald list** of 2106 words written in letters by children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6. 


** Arthur I. Gates, Ibid., p. 5. 

pp^257.^70^°''^^’ Spelling, Champaign, Illinois, The Garrard Press, 1942, 
** Arthur I. Gates, op. cit. 

2* James A. Fitzgerald, “The Vocabulary of Children's Letters Written in Life 
S£!?70^^ School, Elementary School Journal, Vol. 34, January, 1934, pp. 
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3. The Smith of 2156 words written on school papers by pupils 
in grades 2 to 8. 

4. The Free Association Study*® of 9520 words written by the free as- 
sociation method by 21,659 children in grades 2 through 8. 

According to Dolch, these 2000 words make up approximately 95 
per cent of all the words an individual will ever have to write. 

Other Spelling Vocabulary Studies. Hom*^ has selected 3009 words 
which he believes pupils should learn to spell. Washbume^^ has com- 
piled a list of 3585 words based upon the studies of Andersen, Tidy- 
man, and Thorndike; and Coleman** has presented a list of 3017 
words compiled from 33 other lists including such studies as those of 
Horn. 

As a result of these and similar studies, spelling books have under- 
gone considerable change. Instead of containing 20,000 to 30,000 
words as was formerly the case, the typical scienl^cally constructed 
spelling book of today contains between 3,000 and 4,000 words. 

Lists of Spelling Demons. Several lists have been published of 
words which are particularly difficult for pupils to spell. In Table 
XXII, the 100 most troublesome words for elementary-school pupils 
are listed.*^ These words were taken from the misspellings in the 
creative writing of 14, 643 children in 199 school systems. The words 
are arranged in the order of their difficulty. The word “their” was the 
most misspelled— 967 times; Uie word “money” was the least mis- 
spelled of those on this list— 54 times. A list of words frequently mis- 

2® James H. Smith, "The Vocabulary of Children, Based on Written Papers 
Selected from Pupils’ Daily Work in Various Subjects of the Curriculum,” State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 1935. 

*® B. R. Bucnngham and E. W. Dolch, A Combined Word List, Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1930, pp. 3-7. 

31 Ernest Horn, "’Hie 3,009 Cranmonest Words Used in Adult Writing,” 

Fourth Yearbook, Washington, D.C., Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, 1926, 146-171. 

32 Carleton W. Washbume, "A Spelling Curriculum Based on Research,” The 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 23, Jun^ 1923, op. 751-762. 

33 William H. Coleman, A Critique iff Spelling Vocabulary Investigation, 
Greeley, Colorado, Colorado State Teachers College, 1931. 

3* Leslie W. Johnson, “One Hundred Words Most Often Misspelled by Chil- 
dren in the Elementary Grades,” Journal of Educational Research, VoL 44, Oc- 
tober, 1950, pp. 154-155. 
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spelled by high-school pupils has been drawn up by Garrison®® on 
the basis of studies he conducted in North Carolina. This list of 155 
words is presented in Table XXIII. Of this list Garrison says, “The 
alert teacher of spelling will check the locally used high-school spell- 
ing vocabulary against these ‘demons.’ In case this vocabulary seems 
unsatisfactory she can well adopt the list of ‘demons’ as a core vo- 
cabulary for remedial work, and can gradually expand it into a valid 
list by adding words found to be commonly misspelled in written 
exercises.” 


TABIX xxn 


One Hundred Words Most Often Misspelled by Children 
in the Elementary Grades 


their 

too 

there 

they 

then 

until 


our 

asked 

off 

through 

you're 

clothes 

looked 

people 

pretty 

running 

believe 

litUe 


because 

swimming 

thought 

fint 

and 

were 

beautiful 

than 

its 

two 

went 

know 

where 

decided 

stopped 

friend 

very 

when 

morning 

let’s 

something 

mother 

named 

another 

came 

threw 

name 

some 

tried 

bought 

here 

getting 

many 

going 

knew 

course 

with 

woman 

together 

animals 


it’s 

all right 

started 

that’s 

happened 

didn't 

would 

always 

again 

heard 

surprise 

before 

received 

caught 

coming 

^ery 

to 

different 

said 

interesting 

wanted 

sometimes 

hear 

friends 

from 

children 

Irightened 

an 

for 

school 

February 

jumped 

once 

around 

like 

dropped 

they re 

babies 

cousin 

money 


Other lists of words which pupib find difficult to spell are; 
"Cesander’s List of Words," The New Standard High School Spelling 
SMte. Turner E. Smith and Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 1940, pp- 
■ list consists of 383 words which were frequently mis- 
spelled in examination papers written by high-school pupils in North 


Vob 19,?iay,”S“6!p"i5oI' Vocabulary,” High School lonmal. 
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Although lists of spelling demons have some value in remedial work, 
they should be used with caution. In Table XXIII, for example, some 
of the demons are primarily local in nature. The words Carolina and 
Raleigh are obviously of greater significance to North Carolina pupils 
than pupils living in Oregon. 

Most Important Words to Teach Pupils. So far as remedial work 
in spelling at the secondary-school level is concerned, the most im- 
portant words to teach are those which pupils misspell in their written 
compositions. Each pupil should learn to spell those words he himself 
has trouble with. If this can be accomplished the spelling problem 
will be largely solved. Some pupils, however, do not use certain 
words in their written work because they do not know how to spell 
them. Because of this fact, words from lists such as have been de- 
scribed can well be worked into the program. Since 1 to 2 per cent of 
the average individual’s writing consists of words not found in the 
typical lists of 3500 words it is essential that each pupil learn to find 
these spellings in a dictionary. 


Some Spelling Textbooks and Workbooks 


The New Standard High-School Spelling Scale.^o This book was 
referred to previously in this chapter in connection with spelling tests. 
It can be used, however, as the spelling textbook at the junior- and 
senior-high-school levels. The 64 spelling lessons contain more than 
2500 words which high-school pupils should know how to spell. The 
book provides detailed suggestions to teachers for carrying forward 
the spelling program. 

The Stanford Speller {High-School Edition^'’ This speller is de- 
signed specifically for high-school students. It is a combination text- 
book, workbook, and spelling pad. Each lesson is divided into Exer- 
dses A, B, C, D, and E. Exercise A deals with pronunciation, phonics, 
’ critical markings, and syDabificalion; Exercise B gives training in 
the use of the words in the study list; Exercise C provides practice on 
e words in the study list which the pupil cannot spell; and Exercises 


36 

81 
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D and E are used in testing results. Space is provided at the end of 
each lesson for the pupil to record the words he has misspelled dur- 
ing the week in any of his written work. The Stanford Speller can also 
be secured for any grade level between 2 and 8. 

Chart ond Log for Writing Words Right.®® This is a diagnostic and 
remedial textbook in spelling which has been especially prepared for 
use in secondary schools. The 2371 words included in the book are 
divided into 102 lists. All of the words are common words which are 
frequently misspelled by pupils. The classroom and study procedure 
calls for testing, checking errors, recording errors, studying mis- 
spelled words, retesting, and recording progress. The hook eorrtains 
a number of unique features. Two especially noteworthy are the sys- 
tem for recording mistakes and the plan for studying words which 
are misspelled. 

My Word Book.®® This series of spelling workbooks teaches the 
words of the Breed list. Books are available for ^ades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. The activities of the books for ^ades 7 and 8 consist of “my 
pretest,” “my test on meaning of words,” “studying the problem 
words,” “studying the parts of new words,” and “my mastery test.” 
From the fourth grade to the eighth each workbook contains a sec- 
tion called “My Dictionary.” This contains in proper dictionary form 
the correct spelling, pronunciation, and definition of each word in 
the workbook. Thus each pupil is provided \vith valuable practice in 
the use of a dictionary. 

Another interesting part of the seventh and eighth-grade work- 
books is the “Word Shop.” Whenever a pupil misspells a word on a 
final test or in any of his sdioolwork he puts it in his word shop for 
thorough “repair.” 

Spelling for Secondary Schools*^ This useful spelling book con- 
tains graded lists of words for the eight semesters of the four-year 
high-school course— 100 words for each semester. The words were 

38 Miltoo C. Potter and Ethel M. Parldnson. Chart and Log for Writing Words 
Right, Chicago, Mentzer, Bush & Company. 

39 Fredericlc S. Breed and EDis C. Seale, My Word Book. A Course of Inte- 
grated Activities in Spelling, Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan. 

<9 Published by the Globe Book Company. 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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selected on the basis of their frequency in daily use and their demon- 
strated difficulty in spelling. The usual troublesome part of each 
word is printed in italicized type in all the lists. Suggestions are given 
to the instructor on “How to Teach Spelling,” and to the student on 
“How to Become a Better Speller.” 

Other Spelling Texts. Other excellent spelling texts and worhboohs 
useful in elementary and secondary schools are: 

Day-by-Day Speller, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Guide to Spelling Progress, New York, American Book Company. 
Modern-Life Speller, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Com- 
pany. 

My Spelling Studybook, Boston, D. C. Heath and Company. 

My Workbook Spelling, Boston, Ginn and Company. 

Spelling Today, New York, Charles Scribner s Sons. 

Spelling You Need (a high-school spelling textbook), Chicago, J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The Pupils' Own Vocabulary Spellers, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Remedial Techniques 

Pupils learn to spell by spelling. As with all other learning, how- 
ever, pupils must be highly motivated if greatest progress is to be 
made. Pupils should therefore be made aware of the social conse- 
quences which result from being unable to spell as well as the re- 
wards which accrue to those who can spell correctly. Pupils use four 
types of images” in learning to spell a word, as follows: 

1. Visual, or the way the word looks. 

2. Auditory, or the way the word sounds. 

3. Speech-motor, or the way it feels when spoken. 

4. Hand-motor, or the way it feels when written.*^ 

Some pupils rely more heavily on one type than on another. The 
remedial work should assist the pupil to use as many types as pos- 
sible. In learning a new word it is a good plan to have the pupil 

E. P Simmons and H. H. Bixler. The New Standard High-School Spelling 
Scale, Atlanta, Georgia, Turner E. Smith and Company, 1940, p. 4. 
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1. Look at the word. 

2. Say the word. 

3. Write the word while saying the letters. 

4. Use the word in a sentence. 

In the spelling lesson it is preferable to have pupils ^VTite the words 
rather than to spell them orally because that is the way they ^vill be 
used. Words are seldom spelled orally anywhere in life except in the 
school-room. Since the psychological evidence is convincing that 
pupils learn to do what they do, it is most desirable that they learn a 
skill in the way it \vill be used. 

The Femald-Keller Kinaesthetic Method. A procedure which has 
been used with considerable success in teaching the most stubborn 
cases to spell is known as the “Femald-Keller kinaesthetic method."^® 
It is essentially a tracing method. The teacher writes the word which 
is to be learned in blackboard-size script on a sheet of paper, using a 
Crayola for this purpose. The pupil is then told to trace the word wth 
his finger, spelling out the letters as he proceeds from left to right. 
He goes over and over the word in this manner until he can Nvrite it 
himself on another sheet of paper without looking at the copy. After 
he has mastered the spelling of a given word, he writes it in a sentence 
or in a story. In the early stages of the work it is most important that 
the tracing be done \vith the tip of the finger rather than with a pen- 
cil or stylus. Experiments both in learning to spell words by the trac- 
ing metliod** and in learning to negotiate a four-section elevated 
finger-maze have shown that finger contact greatly facilitates the rate 
of learning.^* 

Many pupils after a certain period of tracing are able to leam to 
spell a ne^v word merely by writing it out while looking at the written 
model. Fcmald s.ays, “Tlic Icngtli of tlic tracing period varies greatly 

Craco M. Fcmcild and Helen D. Keller, “On Certain Language DisabiliUe5, 
Their Nature and Treatment,” Mental Mexuvrement Monographs, No. 11, Dald- 
more. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1930. 

<3 Ibid., p. 8. 

W. Husband, “Human Learning on a Four-Section, Elcs'atrd Finger- 
Maze,” Journal of General PiychoJoff/, VoL 1, Januar)*, 1928, pp. 15-28. 

Waller Miles, “Tlie High Relief Finger Maze for Human Learning,” Journal of 
Ccnerol Psycluslogt/, \'oL 1, January, 1928, pp. 5-14. 
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with different individuals. No arbitrary limit is set. The child simply 
stops tracing when he is able to learn without it. If left to himself, he 
discovers that he is able to learn without the tracing which was so 
necessary at the start.”*® 

Anderson*® describes the case of a Bfteen-year-old boy with a severe 
spelling disability who was greatly helped by means of the Femald- 
Keller method of Idnaesthetic training. He was first tested wth the 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale and made a grade score of 5.8. The 
remedial work consisted in teaching him to spell several hundred 
commonly used words. An analysis of the errors he made when these 
words were first dictated to him revealed four distinctive ^^es: 

1. Incoirect auditory impressions, e.g., iUisiraie for illustrate, addition 
for addition, easer for easier, famious for jamous. 

2. Confusion as to double or single letters, e.g., eject, dwel, accross, 
moooe. 

3. Substitutions phonetically correct, e.g., perpus for purpose, acer fox 
acre, colidge for college, prepair for prepare. 

4. Reversals, e.g., peroid for period, anmial for animal, captial for 
capital. 


Eight and one-half weeks (eight and one-half hours on spelling) 
were spent with the boy, having him trace with his finger the correct 
spellings of the words he habituaUy misspelled. At the end of the 
training period a comparable form of the Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Scale was used. This time he achieved a grade position of 8.8. 

Dr. Anderson*’ makes a very clear and penetrating analysis of the 
Femald-Keller Idnaesthetic method in the following words. She says: 


The value of this method is incontrovertible. The most stubborn cases 
respond to this approach when aU others have faffed. Why it is effective 
js m part a matter of interpretation. Does the chffd substitute Idnaesthetic 
magery or wsual imagCTy? Does the simultaneous stimulation of visual, 
an ^aesAetic senses aid learning by providing multiple as- 
ons w ch facilitate impression and retention and in turn provide 

« ®P- P- 9- 
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multiple clues to recognition and recall? Poes the summation of stimuli 
facilitate visual perception in the case of one child, auditory perception in 
the case of another, and kinaesthetio perception in a third? Opinions differ. 
In the case of the boy reported there was objective evidence of his re- 
liance on kinaesthetio cues. In some instances he hastily went through the 
motions of writing the word on the margin of the paper before writing it 
in its place on the page. 

All will agree that the child simultaneously experiences the word in a 
variety of ways. Also that the teacher ordinarily has no objective check on 
faulty ‘looking.” When she says: "But look at itl” and the child directs his 
eyes to the spot indicated the teacher has no gauge of the amount or land 
of activity. Faulty tracing and pronouncing, on the other hand, are im- 
mediately apparent. Tracing and pronouncing ensure activity in ‘look- 
ing” and provide an indication of the amount and kind of activity. They 
also provide appropriate associations with what is seen. In addition they 
are directly controllable. Furthermore, their control automatically deter- 
mines the direction and native of inspection of the word and results in cor- 
rect habits of inspection, whi<A thus supplant and correct faulty eye move- 
ments. Much, perhaps all, of the effectiveness of this approach is inherent 
tn the above considerations. 

Spelling Rules. The question of whether or not to use rules in the 
teaching of spelling is one that is difficult to answer. An analysis of 
the research on this subject shows the evidence to be extremely con- 
flicting. Cook conducted a study aimed to test the value of seven 
spelling rules when taught to high-school pupils and college Fresh- 
men. His conclusion was that not a single rule proved to be of real 
value except the one which says that words ending in ie change the 
ie to y before adding the suffix ing.*® A study by Watson,*® on flie 
other hand, showed a slight advantage to accrue when high-school 
pupils were taught spelling rules. There is some evidence that bright 
pupils may profit more from a study of spelling rules than their less 
intelligent classmates.®® If this is true, a few spelling rules might be 

*® Luella M. King, Learning and Applying Spelling Rules in Grades Three to 
Eight, New York Bureau of Fublicatioiis, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932, pp. 1-2. 

Ibid., pp. 3—4. 

H. A. Carroll, Generalization of Bright and Dull Children, New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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taught to those poor spellers who have high intelligence quotients. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that pupils of below average men- 
tal ability can improve their spelling to any great extent by attempt- 
ing to learn rules. The present writer tends to agree with Professor 
Horn that “the teaching of rules should be abandoned until more con- 
clusive evidence is presented to show that the time spent in teaching 
them is as productive of efficiency as the same amount of time spent 
in teaching the words directly.’* 

Plans Used by Schools for Improving Spelling 
Lane High School, Charlottesville, Virginia.®^ This school deter- 
mined to graduate no pupils who could not show a fair degree of 
spelling ability. A program was therefore worked out to bring pupils 
up to a satisfactory standard. The plan is briefly as follows: 

1. All pupils are required to take spelling for the first term of each year. 

2. Pupils making over 90 per cent on the term examination are exempt 
from spelling the second term. 

3. Monthly tests are given and spelling grades are placed on the report 
cards and sent to parents. 

4. The tests consist of one hundred words each. Fifty of these words 
are taken from misspellings found in the written work of the pupils 
and fifty are taken from other sources. 

5. No pupil is certified for graduation unless he attains a grade of at 
least 75 per cent on the final spelling examination. 

The spelling instruction in this school is carried on each week dur- 
ing one tliirty-minute home-room period. Each pupil works on words 
he himself misspells. Pupils are also taught how to use the dictionary 
and are given other basic instruction. 

As a result of this school-wide plan, marked improvement in spell- 
ing performances were noted. Pupils became greatly concerned about 
tlieir misspellings and made strenuous efforts to pass the examinations 
which would place them on the exempt list. The results of the ex- 
aminations given at the end of each Erst term beginning in January, 
193o, show the following trends: 

“An Experiment in Spelling ” American School Board 

/£«jmnZ,VoLD9.Decembcr,1939,p.54. 
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PEB CENT OF PUPILS MAEINC 90 PER CENT 
YEAR ON THE EXAMINATION 


January, 1935 

12.3 

January, 1936 

22.6 

January, 1937 

34.3 

January, 1938 

40.0 

January, 1939 

30.4 


Since the plan was put into effect, 598 pupils have met the mini- 
miun spelling standard and have graduated. Only six Seniors dining 
this period failed to graduate because of spelling deficiency. Each of 
these cases, however, returned to sch(X)l the following term, made up 
the deficiency, and was eventually graduated. 

University of Illinois High School The ninth-grade English teach- 
ers of this school worked out the following plan for use in their 
classes: 

1. Each Tuesday the teacher dictates 25 words from the spelling 
list®® to the group that is trying to improve its spelling. Each word 
that is misspelled is then carefully written on cards of uniform size- 
one word to each card. This is done by the pupil himself in his best 
penmanship. Each pupil therefore has a stack of cards upon which 
appear the correct spellings of the words wliich are difficult for him. 
He also provides the teacher Yvith a record of the words that he mis- 
spells. 

2. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays time is devoted to 
working on these misspelled words. With guidance from the teacher 
each student works independently on his oivn stack of cards. Tlie 
teacher encourages each cliild to employ the following five steps as 
an aid to the mastery of his list of difficult words: 

Step 1. Look at the word on tjour card. Examine it from left to right. 
Pay close attention to cacli part. Notice particularly the spell- 
ing at the place where you made your mistake. 

These 25 wordi were taken from Arthur I. Cates, A List of Spcllinj^ Diffi' 
ciiltics in 3576 Words, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Uni%Trsit)', 1937. Only words liaving a grade placement above 4.0 
were used. 
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Step 2. Say the word. Be sure to pronounce each part distinctly. Give 
particular attention to the part that gave you trouble. 

Step 3. Write the word. Without looking at the word write it on a sheet 
of paper. 

Step 4. Check the word. Compare the word you have written with the, 
correct spelling of this word. If you have made a mistake, start 
again at step 1 and repeat the steps. 

Step 5. Use the word in a sentence. Be sure to know how to use every 
word that you learn to spell. 

3. When a pupil thinks he is able to spell all the words on his stack 
of cards, he hands the cards to the teacher who dictates the words to 
him while he writes. The paper is then corrected. The teacher initials 
feach card which has been correctly spelled, nothing being written on 
those cards on which misspellings occurred. 

4. The pupil again studies his list, this time paying particular at- 
tention to those words not initialed. When he thinks be is ready, 
which may be on the following day, he again gives his pack of cards 
to the teacher who dictates the words to him. As before, the teacher 
initials all cards that the pupil correctly spells. Those cards which 
have been correctly spelled twice in succession are retired from the 
pupil s regular stack and placed in a temporarily inactive stack. The 
pupil tries to exhaust his active stack as soon as possible. 

5. On Mondays the teacher or an appointed pupil-assistant takes 
the pile of temporarily retired cards of the previous week, and dic- 
tates each pupil s words to him. All of these words which are correctly 
spelled at this time are retired permanently and are not taken up 
again during the experiment unless they occur in the pupil’s written 
work. Words misspelled are placed again in the active stack and are 
taken out of it only by the regular procedure. Words can be per- 
manently retired only on Mondays, but words can be temporarily 
Nvithdrawn from the active list whenever they have been correctly 
spelled twice in succession. When a pupil has temporarily retired all 
his cards, he has no further spelling work to do until the following 
Monday when the test for pamanent retirement takes place. 

C. Words foxmd misspelled in tire written work of pupils are placed 
on cards and must be retired in the same maimer as words which are 
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misspelled from the list of 25 words which are dictated each Tuesday. 

Pupils who showed marked disability in spelling were given care- 
ful individual study at the outset of the experiment. The blank which 
was used for recording the data obtained is presented in Fig. 14. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS HIGH-SCHOOL 
REMEDIAL SPELLING RECORD 

Name Birth date Grade 

I. Q Reading Grade Test 

Results of other tests 

Spelling Grade 

New Stanford Achievement Test Date given 

Ayres-Buckingham Scale Date given 

Date given 


Diagnosis of the Cause of the Disability: 

Defective vision 

Defective hearing 

Speech defect 

Inferior learning capacity 

Writing difficulty 

Lack of interest 

Lack of training 

Other causes 

Remarks: 


Name of teacher 

FIG. 14. 

Rocky Mount High School, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Tlic 
teachers of the RocJ^ Mount High School have adopted the follo^^^ng 
proposals concerning the teaching of spelling in the high school : 

1. Each subject teacher shall teach the spelling of tlic words that 
arc used in Iiis subject; that is, the terminology of the particular 
courses. 
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2. Each teacher shall require each student to keep a spelling note- 
book containing a list of the words he has misspelled. 

3. Each teacher shall report to the English teacher any student 
who habitually misspells words and a list of his misspelled words. 

4. The English teachers shall accept the responsibility for the 
formal teaching of spelling in the manner that each teacher thinks 
best. This teaching shall be based on: (a) A list made up of the words 
misspelled by the students in the English class and in other classes; 
(b) The word list in the textbooks used in the English class. 

Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. “This semester we are 
endeavoring to have the entire student body improve in spelling. 
Each student is supplied with a copy of the Standard High School 
Spelling Scale (Turner E. Smith and Company of Atlanta) and a spell- 
ing notebook. In the latter he writes the words which he misspells in 
his daily written work in all subjects. We have had a spelling bee with 
a dictionary offered as prize to the best girl speller and to the best boy 
speller. We hope that a decided improvement will be registered when 
our students take the city-wide spelling test on May 2.” 

The High School of Commerce, New York City. "We have intro- 
duced a Civil Service Course for the piupose of conducting remedial 
work. Our civil service examinations require arithmetic, spelling, Eng- 
lish, and other fundamentals, and this course enables us to keep sus- 
tained interest in these subjects.” 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York. “A spelling clinic 
is administered by members of Arista, our honor society, under a 
teacher’s supervision.” 

Wyandotte High School, Kansas CUy, Kansas. “All English stu- 
dents have spelling and English usage. Our classification into X, Y, 
Z groups on levels of ability takes care of deficiencies in all subjects.” 

Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. The cur- 
ricular offerings for lOB students specializing in commercial subjects 
includes the following course: 

Penmanship and Spelling {one semester course). A remedial course for 
students who have difficidty in spdling and ^v^iting. Students should sign 
up for this course if their handwriting and spelling are below the 30th 
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percentile on the Progressive Achievement Test. Students cannot take this 
course if above this norm. Secretarial majoi^, whether above this standard 
or not, and who wish Penmanship and Spelling should sign up for the 
double period Problems in Modem Living. 

Wilmington High School, Wilmin^on, Delaware. “We use the 
Walters Word Studies, Southwestern Publishing Company, in all of 
our commercial classes and intend to use it in our academic classes in 
Ae future for remedial work in spelling.*’ 

Lubbock, Texas, High School. “We have a spelling lesson over the 
radio once a week. The spelling lessons are compiled by the different 
departments, each department providing the lists for a month.” 

Benjamin Rranklin High School, Los Angeles, California. “Every 
teacher of subjects involving spelling spends time on the subject in 
his course. Toward the end of the semester each teacher tests every 
pupil on some 50 of the words studied. Those who miss more than 
10 per cent of the words are marked ‘deficient in spelling* and that 
notation is made on their report cards and their permanent records 
for the semester. During the Senior A semester the pupils are tested 
on a list of miscellaneous words in general use, and a 10 per cent in* 
accuracy is recorded as a spelling deficiency on report cards, perma* 
nent record cards, and any transcripts of record furnished " 

Proviso Township High School, Mayivood, Illinois. “In correcting 
spelling deficiencies, we (1) emphasize in spelling lessons the \vords 
each individual misses in his ^vrilleIt work, (2) use the Manchester 
spelling list as a supplementary aid, and (3) provide definite units of 
study requiring the use of the dictionary.” 

Trends Among High Schools. There seems to be general agreement 
among high schools that spelling should be taught to those pupils 
who are deficient in the subject. Methods of doing tins, however, 
differ \videly from school to school as can be seen from the descrip* 
tions which have been ^ven. In general, tlic English and Commercial 
departments carry the major responsibility for this work. An increas- 
ing tendency is noted, however, for all teacliers to devote some time 
In their classes to the teaching of spelling. Some schools require 
pupils to spell at a minimum proficiency level in order to graduate. 
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Few high schools have special classes in spelling. The usual pro- 
cedure is to teach spelling in connection Nvith other work. The re- 
medial English class is widely used for this purpose. 

Results Obtained Through Spelling-Improvement Programs 
Programs such as those described in the previous pages usually 
bring about significant gains in the spelling abilities of the pupils par- 
ticipating in them. In the Lane High School of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia,®® it was seen that the percentage of pupils passing the term 
examinations in spelling increased steadily from year to year as the 
result of their all-school program. Furthermore, over a period of five 
years virtually every graduating Senior was able to attain a satisfac- 
tory degree of spelling ability. Poor spellers who followed the pro- 
gram carried out in the University of Illinois High School®* gained 
approximately one year in ability during the course of a semester. 
Other experimental studies which have been conducted show similar 
trends. Three of these will be briefly described. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Son Jose, California. One 
hundred-four seventh-grade pupils were presented 500 stimulus 
words 50 at a time over a ten-day period.®* These words were care- 
fully selected and represented what was believed to be a “good scatter 
over the fields of the pupils’ experiences.” “Five spaces were provided 
after each stimulus word for the pupil to write his responses. The 
pupil was told to write all the words that the stimulus word made 
him think of. The pupil was also told that this was a test to find out 
how many words he knew, and that nothing would be taken off for 
misspellings so long as the words he wrote could be read.” About 
18 minutes were allowed for the pupils to write their free associations 
to each list of 50 stimulus words. Using this technique a list of mis- 

*s See pp. 2S6-287. 

** See pp. 287-289. 

” From data secured by the writer. 

**J®l*n C. Almack and Elmer H. StalFelbach, “An Experimental Study of 
lndi>-idual lmpro\'cment in Spelling," Journal of Educalionat Research, VoL 29, 
September, 1935, PP.&.11. 
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spelled words was secured for each pupil. Two weeks were then de- 
voted to special study of these individual lists of misspelled words. 
Each pupil worked on his own list during the spelling period under 
the direction of the regular English teacher. 

During the ten days that the stimulus words were being presented 
and previous to the beginning of the study of individual word lists, 
three English themes were collected from each pupil as a part of 
the regular classwork. After the close of the two-weeks period of re- 
medial instruction, three themes were again collected from each 
pupil. A study was then made of the spelling errors in these two sets 
of themes. The results were as follows: 



PEBCENTACE OF SPEUJNC ERRORS IN THEMES 


Range 

Mean 

Median 

First set of themes 

0.0 to 13.9 



Second set of themes 

0.0 to 8.0 




The two weeks of attention which each pupil devoted to correcting 
his own misspellings is seen to have resulted in a substantial reduc- 
tion of errors found in themes. The percentage of errors found in 
themes after the period of remedial instruction is approximately half 
of that found prior to this instruction. 

University High School, University of Chicago. Twenty-three sub- 
Freshmen (seventh grade) and 34 Freshmen (ninth grade) were se- 
lected for special corrective work in spelling.®^ They were taught by 
four different teachers in seven different English classes. The number 
of poor spellers per class ranged from five to ten. The poor spellers in 
each class were tested on 1500 important words taken from the Brced- 
French speller. One hundred twenty-five of these words were dic- 
tated per week during the first eight weeks and 100 words per week 
tlie last five weeks of the experiment Lists of misspelled words were 

H. A. Anderson and A. E. Trailer, “Croup Corrective Spelling in the Junior 
High School— An Experiment,'* The School Redetc, VoL 41, October, 1033, pp. 
595-603. 
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assembled for each pupil. One dass period per week for 13 weeks 
was reserved for special study of these misspelled words. While the 
poor spellers worked on their individual word lists, other members of 
these English classes read or carried on other activities. At the end of 
the experiment it was found that both groups of poor spellers had 
made an average gain of one year in spelling ability as measured by 
the Ayres scale. The experiment began in February and closed in 
June. In order to determine whether these gains would be lasting, a 
retest was made in October of the same year. The results showed that 
80 per cent of the improvement which had been made still remained 
when the pupils returned from their summer vacations. 

Junior High Schools, Lucas County, Ohio. An experiment in the 
Improvement of spelling was conducted using seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils as subjects.®* The purpose of the investigation was to 
determine the extent to which junior*high*school pupils may be im- 
proved by means of a systematic program of spelling based on indi- 
vidual diagnosis of spelling difficulties.” 

Two groups of pupils were given instruction in spelling— an experi- 
mental group consisting of 220 pupils and a matched control group 
consisting of the same number of individuals. The project covered a 
period of 18 weeks with two hours per week being devoted to the 
work. 

The instruction in the experimental group was highly individual- 
ized. The instructional materials consisted of diagnostic self -tests and 
an "individualized spelling book” prepared by Guiler. Each pupil 
discovered the particular words which caused him trouble and under- 
lined the difficult spots. The study which ensued was directed exclu- 
sively to these points of error. The work of the control group 
organized on a conventional basis. A spelling book was provided each 
pupil, but no provision ^vas made for diagnostic self -testing. No rec- 
ord was kept of specific pupil errors or especially difficult words. 

68 w. S. Cuiler and Gilbert A. Lease, “An Experimental Study of Methods of 
Instruction in Spelling,” Ttu: Elementaru School Journal, Vol. 43, December, 
1942, pp. 234-238. 
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At the end of the investigation it was found that the experimental 
group had made an average gain in terms of test norms of 1.8 grades 
while the control group showed a gain of 1.1 grades. 

From this experiment it can be concluded that the spelling abilities 
of pupils may be markedly increased when the work is based upon 
an individual diagnosis of errors and when the remedial instruction 
is focused upon the elimination of these errors. 


Sununary 

Poor spelling seems to be on the increase in our schools as judged 
by the standards of 35 years ago. Pupils need to know how to spell 
in order to communicate with others in writing and to carry on numer- 
ous life activities. 

The causes of spelling disabilily include a variety of physical, in- 
tellectual, and emotional factors. Errors may be due to mispronounc- 
ing words, poorly perceiving words, inaccurately remembering the 
letter sequence in words, and to faulty training in phonics. Much dis- 
ability is due to inadequate and poorly motivated practice. 

Pupils should first leam to spell those words they know and use in 
their witing. Other important words can then be taught. The spell- 
ings of infrequently used words can be secured from a dictionary. 

In learning to spell a word, visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic cues 
should be employed. In general it is preferable to have pupils write 
the words they are learning to spell rather than to spell them orally. 
In life situations words are %vritten, not spelled orally. Tlie Femald- 
Keller tracing method can be used to advantage with pupils who have 
poor visual memories or who inaccurately perceive words. 

Secondary schools are beginning to devote increased attention to 
the problem of poor spelling among their pupils. For this purpose, 
numerous remedial procedures and programs arc being utilized. EW- 
dence from tliese programs, as well as from case studies W’liich have 
been made, clearly indicates that the spelling levels of pupils can 
be significantly raised when appropriate metliods are employed. 
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Chapter 11 


Remedial Handwriting 


Introduction 

No one is more aware of the need for remedial instruction in hand- 
writing than is the teacher who must read hundreds of illegibly 
written papers which pupils turn in. Although poor handwriting on 
the part of students is nothing new, there is considerable evidence 
available which indicates that the average quality has decreased dur- 
ing the past generation. This is undoubtedly due, at least in part, to 
the decreased emphasis which schools have given to the subject of 
handwriting in recent years. 

Tenwolde' using the Thorndike Handwriting Scale compared the 
hand\vritmg of fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils in 1931 
with that of pupils in these same grades in 1879 and 1912.® From the 
results obtained, he concludes as follows; 


The penmanship of 1931 pupils is always inferior to that of pupils in 
the same grades in 1879 and 1912. The differences are always statistically 
significant. ... If %ve may assume that the pupils in the single 1931 sdiool 
situation considered are a typical sample, then we may safely assert that 
pupils in public-school grades 5 through 8 in 1931 write wth a penman- 

1 Harry Tenwolde, “A Comparison of the Handwriting of Pupils in Certain 
Elementary School Grades ‘Now and Yesterday,'” Jouirtal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 18, June, 1934, pp. 437-442. 

2 The data for hand^v^^^ting quality 1870 and 1912 were gathered by S. J- 
Bole and presented in Penmanship in Grades V, VI, VJI, and VIU of the Urbana 
Public S^als, Master’s Thesis, 1912. Unlvcrsily of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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ship quality which is significantly poorer than that of pupils in the puhlie 

schools in 1879 and 1912.® 

Knowing how to write le^bly is still an asset even tliough the need 
for fancy writing and perfect penmanship may have passed with the 
advent of the widespread use of typeNVriters. Individuals still have 
to write with their own hands themes and examinations in school, 
checks, sales slips, and letters to friends both during school days and 
later on in life. 


TABLE XXIV 

Analysis of the Writing of 3581 Pupils Who Were 
Finishing the Sixth Grade 
(FromCrant and Marhle) 


NATOBE OF WHITING PEFFOBMANCB 8A>n*LES PATCP 

AND TYPE OF INSTHUCnON NEEDED NWIBER PERCENT 


Quality A. Writing legible and correct. Pupils who 
v^te at this levri need no further instruction 


34 

beyond that lequiied to maintain their skill 

Quality B. Writing essentially legible and correct but 
contains minor defects which interfere with easy 
and rapid reading of product A small amount of 
individual help will enable a majority of pupils in 
tUs group to become proficient writers 

Quality C. Writing contains a variety of defects in 

859 




50 

1D74 


letter formation, size, spacing, slant, etc. Pupib in 
this group need individual help in diagnosing and 


28 

overcoming their eiiois 

1003 

Quality D. Writing definitely lacking in legibility and 
correctness. Pupils in this group need systematic 


• 18 

instruction in essentials of writing 

645 

Total 

3581 

100 


That pupils definitely need instruction in handwriting beyond the 
sixth grade has been clearly shown in the recent Cincinnati hand- 
writing survey.* The results of this survey are presented in Table 
XXIV. These data show that nearly half (46 per cent) of the pupils 
possess defects of such a nature as to require special remedial atten- 
® Harry Tenwolde, op. cit., pp. 441--442. 

* Albert Grant and Margaret M. Marble, “Results of Cincinnati Handwritia? 
Survey,” The School Review, VoL 48, November, 1940, pp. 693—696. 
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tion. Since these pupils are all finishing the sixth grade, it is obvious 
that this work must become the responsibility of the junior and senior 
high schools. 

Several studies have been made in an effort to determine the degree 
of proficiency pupils should acquire in their writing. Freeman,® by 
means of a questionnaire, investigated the quality of handwriting re- 
quired by such commercial firms as mail-order houses and packing 
companies. The results of this study indicated that satisfactory writ- 
ing should be at least as good as quality 60 on the Ayres Measuring 
Scale for Handwriting. Some of the firms demanded a quality of 
handwriting that would lie somewhere between 70 and 90 of the 
same scale. Koos® analyzed specimens of social correspondence and 
business writing and concluded that a quality of 60 as rated by the 
Ayres scale is sufBcient for most social correspondence as well as for 
the needs in many vocations. For schoolteachers and those engaged In 
commercial work he advocated a quality of writing equivalent to 70 
on the Ayres scale. 

In Fig. 15 is reproduced a portion of the Ayres scale’ which in- 
cludes a specimen of handwriting at the quality level of 60. Many 
pupils enrolled in our upper grades and secondary schools obviously 
fail to reach the standard of handwriting which is there illustrated. 


Identifying Pupils Needing Remedial Instruction 

An examination of handwriting in the themes of pupils will give 
some clues as to the identity of those who wTite at a satisfactory le\'cl 
as well as those whose %vriting is totally unsatisfactory. Tliis method, 
however, cannot be relied on entirely. Some pupils, when given suffi- 
cient time, can produce legible wTilin^ but when under pressure or 
in a hurry, their writing skills regress to an extremely low level. Other 

® Frank N. Freeman, “HandwritiDg,” Sixteenth Yearbook of Ote tiaiional So- 
ciciy for the Study of Edueation, Part I. Dloomington, Illinois, Public School 
Publishing Company, 1017, pp. CO-72. 

®L. V. Koos, “Determination of Ultimate Standard of Quality in Handwrit- 
ing for Public Schools," Elementary School Journal, \'oL 18, Pebnury, 1918, 
pp. 423--I40. 

r Published by tlie Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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60 


'^O'UA/ 

C(/t!^ On/A/ 

iJn^t//yLo^tA/^ e/0'yn0Co<n.e<y2'l^ ^ 

a^n/^ c^c.a^i^oa.^^c/^~^ 

-t^i^y- aAA 

yyyviW aM- 

^)VlWr OA^ .Jyyny^nX^-^'^ 

l/n^ay &<knC€- cyt^zzA^ ta^A- 

OyU^ I/vAaAAjsA/ 

OA/ Cyyl^yy^a,^ciyyl^^i^<^^^ 

QA^nrCoC /Zyyc>C.,<ytr- cAe-^z'^<y>aA^^^y^ 


FIG. 15 . QUALITY 60 OF THE AYRES MEASXTONG SCALE FOR HAND- 
WRITING (gettysbotc edition) 


pupils whose written work is obviously poor could write much better 
if they so desired or were sufficiently motivated. 

Because of these facts, it is desirable to obtain supplementary data 
consisting of specimens of a pill’s handwriting secured imder better 
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controlled conditions. For this purpose both a timed and an untimed 
test should be employed. Any sentence or paragraph may be used for 
the writing test provided it fulfills the following two requirements; 
(1) contains no words that would give the pupils pause because of 
spelling difiBculties, and (2) possesses a content that is within the 
range of the experience and comprehension of the pupils. Let us sup- 
pose that the following sentence has been selected by the teacher and 
written upon the blackboard; 

To get the best cotton crop, the farmer would choose for planting mild 
spring weather with frequent h’ght showers. 

After the pupils have read the sentence over several times and are 
familiar with it, the teacher can give the following instructions for 
an untimed test: 

Write this sentence five times in your very best handwriting. You may 
take all the time you need. We want to find out how well you can write. 

Following this untimed test, instructions for a speed test can be 
given; 

Now, we want to see how rapidly you can \vrite. Write this same sen- 
tence as many times as you possibly can. In three minutes you will be told 
to stop, and we will count the number of times you have ^vritten it. Readyl 
Beginl 

In evaluating the results of these two tests special attention should 
be given to (1) the quality of ■writing in the untimed test, (2) the re- 
lationship of the quality of the writing in the untimed test to that In 
the timed test, and (3) the speed of \vriting of the timed test 

The following types of pupils should be selected for remedial work 
in handwriting: 

1. Those whose quality of writing on the untimed lest proves to be 
poor. 

2. Those whose quality of wTiting breaks do^vn to a marked extent 
under tlie pressure of speed. 

3. Tliose whose rate of writing is extremely slow. 
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4. Those who write an extreme “backhand” and those whose writ- 
ing is so large or so small as to render it virtually illegible. 

Shoen® has given the following reasons why a pronounced back- 
hand is difficult to read: 


1. The reader is used to reading words in books where the letters are 
upright or vertical, or slightly slanted toward the right. He never 
reads backhand in books. This makes backhand more difficult to 


recognize because the reader is less familiar with it. 

2. The classic shapes of the letters are distorted when they are ma e 
backhand, and they are not what they are meant to be. The reader 
must pause to puzje over what the letters are supposed to be. 

3. The reader, used to reading English from left to right, has fonne 
habits of eye movement in that direction. When reading backhan , 
the reader’s eyes are constantly being sent off toward the left along 
the backward sloping ascending and descending strokes of the h s, 
b’s, g’s, and y's. This interference with eye-movement habits causes 
a strain to the reader’s eyes. 


For most purposes this informal method of identifying poor writers 
which has been described in the preceding paragraphs will be ade- 
quate. There are, however, several well-known standardized hand- 
writing scales which can be used to detect and evaluate writing de- 
ficiency. A brief description of four of these are presented herewith. 

The Thorndike Scale for Handwriting.^ This handwriting scale, 
which is the first ever constructed, can be used to evaluate both the 
quality and speed of a pupil’s penmanship. The scale, which is pre- 
sented on one large sheet of paper, consists of 15 different qualities 
of handwriting ranging from very poor up to that which might be 
found in a penmanship copybook. The poorest writing has a scale 
value of 4, while the scale value of the best writing is 18. Grade 
norms for quality and speed provided with the scale are as follows: 

®Hamet H. Shoen, Improving the Handwriting of High School Studen^. 
Teach^ Lesson Unit Series, No. 52, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, p, 3. 

® ^blished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uw- 
versity, New York. No individual pupil material is necessary. May also be 
secured from C. A. Gregory ConqMny, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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GRADE 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

Quality: 

Usual 

7.0 

7.8 

8.6 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.0 

Best 

8.5 

9.3 

10-1 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

12.5 

Speed: 

35 

45 

55 

64 

72 

77 

80 


By usual quality is meant the quality of writing found in a pupil’s 
regular school papers, while best quality refers to writing which is 
done following the instruction ‘'write as well as you can.” The stand- 
ards given are the medians found at the middle of the second half of 
each grade. The speed norms are expressed in terms of letters written 
per minute “without substantia! loss in quality of writing, when the 
material being ^vritten is so familiar as to require no time for study 
or reflection, and when the total time of the test trial is not over three 
minutes.” 

Itet us suppose that Johnny Smith is a high-school sophomore 
whose \vriting we wish to evaluate. We first secure a specimen of his 
writing. His last examination paper in history will serve the purpose. 
This voting is then moved over the scale until it is matched for 
quality with one of the 15 different scaled specimens. If Johnny’s 
writing (usual) corresponds most closely to the example on the scale 
labeled 9, we can conclude that he writes about as well as a fifth 
grader. To measure his speed of writing, we could allow him three 
minutes in which to write over and over again as rapidly as possible 
some simple sentence. He should be instructed to maintain his usual 
quality of writing while doing this. At the end of three minutes the 
number of letters written can be counted. Suppose Johnny wrote an 
average of 54 letters per minute. By referring to the norms, we con- 
clude that his speed of writing is roughly at the fourth-grade level. 

The Thorndike Handwriting Scale is primarily a survey instrument 
and as such is not highly diagnostic. That is, it does not point out the 
specific defects which lie at the bottom of a pupils illegible hand- 
writing. 

Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting (Gettysburg Edition).^® 

Can be secured from the Public Sdiool Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Published by Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
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This scale is known as the “Gettysburg Edition” because it utilizes 
the first three sentences of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address as copy 
material. The teacher writes this material on the blackboard and the 
pupils read and copy it until they become familiar with it. This is 
done prior to administering the test and in preparation for it. When 
the teacher is ready for the test proper, a signal is given and the pupils 
\vrite for exactly two minutes. Following this, the papers are scored 
by sliding them along the scale until writing of the same quality is 
found. In doing this, differences in style are disregarded, the point 
being to find on the scale the quality corresponding to that of the 
sample being scored. Quality 60 on this scale is reproduced in Fig- 
15. This scale, like the Thorndike scale, is a survey instrument and is 



Fic. 16. Hate and quauty norms for the ayres meas- 
uring SCALE FOR lIAND\VRrnNC (GETTYSBURG EDITION) 


chiefly useful in locating and evaluating poor specimens of handwrit- 
ing. Rate and quality norms for the different school grades are given 
in Fig. 16. It is seen there that the average number of letters written 
per minute by pupils in the second grade is 31, in the third grade 44, 
in die fourtli 55, in the fifth Oi, in the sixth 71, in the seventh 76, and 
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in the eighth grade 79. The quality levels tor the diSerent grades are 
found along the base line of Fig, 16. 

The American Handwriting Scale.^^ This is one of the newer hand- 
writing scales. Although prepared by West for use in grades 2 through 
8, it can be employed to evaluate the handwriting of the poorer writ- 
ers in senior high schools. For eadi grade level, seven specimens of 
handwriting are given and labeled as follows: “very poor,” “poor,” 
Tielow fair,” “fair,” “good,” "very good,” and “excellent.” The scale 
is really a group of seven scales on one large sheet of paper. Alto- 
gether, 49 specimens of band writing are provided which can he used 
to evaluate the quality of writing of any pupil. Norms for speed of 
writing are also given. This scale serves much the same purpose as 
does either the Thorndike or the Ayres scale. It is probably to be pre- 
ferred over the Thorndike scale because its more recent construction 
has allowed it to represent more adequately the types of writing now 
generally taught. 

Minneapolis Handwriting Scoled* This very usable scale has been 
designed by Ellen C. Nystrom, supervisor of handwriting in the Min- 
neapolis public schools. It contains eight specimens of writing whose 
scores are equivalent to the values on the Ayres scale. The desirable 
standard for grades 6 to 12 is represented by Quality 70 which is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 17. 


70 


nc. 17. QUALITY 70 OF THE MINNEAPOLIS IIANI>^\TUT1NC SCALE FOO 
CUADES SLX TO ’nVELVE (HEDUCED LV SIZE) 

Published by the A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 

1* Distributed by the Famham PrinUng and Stationery Company, Minneapo 
Jif, Minacsotx Copyrighted by Ellen C. Systrom. 
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Diagnostic Handwriting Charts 

After the pupils have been selected who are most in need of re- 
medial treatment in handwriting, it is desirable to make as complete 
an inventory as possible of their individual weaknesses. For this pur- 
pose, several excellent diagnostic handwriting charts are available. 

Self-Corrective Handtoriting Charts}^ There are ten diagnostic 
hand^v^iting charts in this series. The aspects of handwriting analyzed 
are color, size, slant, letter spacing, beginning and ending strokes, 
word spacing, alignment, and letter and figure forms. These charts 
not only make possible a very thorough diagnosis of defects, but in 
addition they contain excellent suggestions and exercises for correct- 
ing the deficiencies which are revealed. One side of Chart VI dealing 
with letter spacing is reproduced in Fig. 18. 

The Pressey Chart for Diagnosis of lUegibilities in Handivriting}* 
Before using this chart, pupils* papers (themes or examinations) are 
first read, and every word is marked which is undecipherable or 
which requires a “second look” to make out its meaning. Following 
this, each illegibility is analyzed, classified, and recorded on the 
diagnostic chart. The chart provides sufficient space for recording 
the errors of as many as 40 pupils. Thus when the tabulation is com- 
pleted, the teacher has a summary not only of each pupil’s weakness 
but also of the class as a whole. The chart was drawn up as the result 
of research which revealed the characteristic types of illegibilities 
and malformations made by pupils in their writing. Among the types 
of errors listed on the chart are: 


Words crowded 
Too angular 
Words broken 
Letters crowded 
Lines crowded 
a like u 
c closed 


a like o 

c like e 

aUkeci 

clikei 

b like It 

dike a 

blikel 

d like cl 

blikeX; 

d like I 

blike/ 

dlikeo 

nlilceu 

slikeo 


Avenue ^ F^am Pnnting and Stationery Company, 501 Seventh 

Copyrighted by Ellen C. Nystrom. 

Published by the Public School PublislUng Company. Bloomington, Illinois. 
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e too high 

nUkeo 

tlikeZ 

elikec 

nlikes 

t cross above 

/hkeh 

o like a 

t no cross 

of like of 

oliker 

t cross right 

glikey 

o closed 

t cross left 

h like li 

olikeu 

u like oi 

hlikep 

rlikei 

ur like w 

hlikeb 

rlikes 

i) liken 

hlikel 

f too small 

uliker 

f likee 

f half n 

u> liken 

i no dot 

rlikea 

talikem 

klikeh 

f likec 

tar like ur 

1 closed 

s indistinct 

D not closed 

1 too short 

sliker 

Hiked 

m like to 

sliket 

riikeL 


Pressey’s investigation which resulted in the construction of this 
chart revealed that a few letters cause most of the trouble. For ex- 
ample, the seven small letters, r, n, e, a, o, s, and t account for over 
half of all the illegibilities found. The most troublesome letter is r, 
^vith n ranking second. The six most common errors are due to mak- 
ing r look like i, n look like u, closing the e, making d look like cl, o 
look like a, and a look like u. Capital letters are generally legible, the 
chief exception being the letter I which is frequently difficult to de- 
cipher. Since seven small letters and one capital letter enter into such 
a great proportion of all illegibilities, it would appear that the em- 
phasis in remedial work could well be directed toward teaching the 
proper formation of these letters. As a matter of fact, studies have 
sho\vn that this technique yields most satisfying diWdends.” 

FrecTTians Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting.^^ This 
chart, which is printed on one large sheet of paper, can be used to 
evaluate the following aspects of handwTiting: (1) imiformity of 
slant, (2) uniformity of alignment, (3) quality of line, (4) letter forma- 

** W. S. Guiler, “Improving Ilandw'riting Ability," Elementan/ School Journal, 
VoL 30, SeptembCT, 1929, np. 56-02. 

Hilda Lehman and Luflla C. Presscy, “The Effectiveness of Drill In Hand- 
writing to Ilemovc Specific Illegibilities," School and Society, V’oL 27, May 5, 
1928. pn. 5^3-548. 

t«f^blished by Houghton Mifilia Company, Boston. 
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tion, and (5) spacing. Specimen ^vIiting representing highest quality, 
medium quality, and lowest quality are printed on the chart for each 
of these five categories. A given pupil’s Nvriting is compared with each 
of these specimens. A score of 1 is given for the lowest quality, a score 
of 3 for medium, and a score of 5 for highest quality. If in the judg- 
ment of the teacher a pupil’s writing seems to fall in bet\veen any 
two of these specimens, tlie intermediate scores of 2 and 4 may be 
used. The value of such a cdiart lies chiefly in directing the attenbon 
of both the pupil and teacher to what are good and weak points m 
handwriting. If such a chart were hung on the bulletin board, pupils 
could easily see what constitutes poor alignment, good alignment, 
and excellent alignment. This would tend to make them conscious of 
their own errors and should lead to improvement in their writing. 

Newlands Chart for Diagnosis of Illegibilities in Written Arabic 
Numerals}’’ This chart is similar in many ways to the Pressey chart 
It, however, is concerned with diagnosing errors in ^vriting numbers 
which is not true of the Pressey chart. Space is provided for recording 
the characteristic errors of pupils. The author describes the construc- 
tion of the chart as follows: 

The chart is constructed on the basis of results obtained from an analysis 
of the illegibilities made in the writing of some 135,000 digits by approxi- 
mately 1125 different persons ranging from pupOs in the lower half of the 
third grade, up through the fourth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, to 
adults who had written bank checks, deposit slips, department-store sales 
slips, and bus reports-the digit actually intended in all cases being de- 
termined by a checking process. The thirty-four types of illegibilities 
shown inside this folder constitute roughly 90 per cent of the total num- 
ber of illegibilities found. 

According to Newland’s research, some of the most common il- 
legibilities in writing numbers are due to: 

1. Making the numeral 1 in such a way that it possesses an ornate 
short stroke at the top— such as is found in print. 

2. Writing the numeral 2 wifli an initial short downward stroke. 

Published by Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ulinois. 
One copy is sufficient for a class of twenty-five pupils. 
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3. Leaving off the horizontal dash on the numeral 5. 

4. Forgetting to close properly the loop on the numeral 9 thus con- 
fusing it with numeral 4 or making the loop on the 9 so large as to 
confuse it with 0. 

West Chart for Diagnosing Elements of Handwriting}^ The char- 
acteristics which are listed on this chart are; (1) rate (letters per 
minute), (2) quality of writing (Ayres scale), (3) letter form, (4) slant, 
(5) coordination, (6) motor control, (7) unit stroke, and (8) spacing. 
In West s little pamphlet entitled Elements of Diagnosis and Judg- 
ment of Handwriting}^ a very enlightening and complete descrip- 
tion of the use of this chart is given. 

Causes of Deficiency in Handwriting 
Hildreth has stated that “disability in handwriting can be traced to 
two major sources: first, eccentricities or deficiencies in the mental 
or physical condition of the writer; second, inappropriateness of in- 
structional method.”^'’ 

Under the first group is listed: 

Inaptitude for learning motor and language skills 
Unstable and erratic temperament 
Disinclination to practice 
Difficulty in retaining visual impressions 
Left-handedness or ambidexterity 

Defective vision necessitating glasses, especially for astigmatism 
Paralytic, spastic, crippled conditions 

Among the factors falling under the second heading are; 

Too early, forced instruction 
Complete lack of supervision 
Uniform, undifferentiated group drills 

“Published by Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
One copy is sufficient for a class of forty pupUs. 

Published by Public School PublisWng Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 

22 pp. 

•** Ccrtmde Hildreth, Leaning the Three R't. Minneapolis, Educational Pub- 
lishcis, Inc., 1030, p. 514. 
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Practice of error 

Inappropriate writing materials, pencils, pens, paper 
Incorrect position of paper 
Transition from one style of writing to another 
Neglect of writing practice in high school*^ 

Of the factors listed in the first group the one which is probably of 
greatest significance insofar as pupils in secondary schools are con- 
cerned is “disinclination to practice.” Most pupils at this level are 
free from gross physical or mental defects and could learn to write 
legibly and with speed if they were properly motivated to do so. The 
other factors do, however, play important roles in individual cases 
and should not be overlooked in making the diagnosis. 

The causes listed under the second heading all play important parts 
in producing writing deficiency among pupils. A sound handwriting 
program can do much to mitigate the effect of some of these causes 
as well as to remove others entirely. 

Handwriting is a habit and as such is amenable to all the laws of 
habit formation. When wrong habits have been formed, they must 
be replaced by good ones. This means that the specific errors and bad 
writing habits of each pupil must be identified and brought out into 
the open. A diagnostic chart such as has been constructed by Pressey 
is an excellent device for doing thi s , 

Bemedial Techniques 

As has been suggested, remedial handwriting should be taught on 
an individual basis with each pupil focusing his attention on improv- 
ing his own writing habits. Drill consisting of general exercises in 
penmanship will prove to be of little value since they do not require 
the pupil to criticize his own product and make improvements where 
weaknesses are discovered. If the teacher has a large number of 
pupils in the handwriting class, it is difficult to adhere to the principle 
of individual instruction. Yet this must be done if effective work is 
to result. When several pupils are found to possess the same defect 
or defects, group work can, of course, be advantageously conducted. 

Gertrude Hildreth, ibid., pp. 514-515. 
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Individuals who are not weak in a particular phase of handwriting 
should not be drilled in that phase just because others in the room 
need such instruction. Instead they should work independently on 
their own defects or be excused from the drill altogether. 

From the outset, the handwTiting instruction should be highly 
motivated. Each pupil should be made to realize the value of being 
able to write rapidly and well. Standards of achievement should be 
set and records kept of the progress each pupil makes toward his 
goal, viz., the elimination of his own illegibilities and the development 
of adequate speed of writing. Teachers should generously commend 
pupils for work well done. This serves as a most potent aid to learn- 
ing. 

Smith,^ a teacher in New Jersey, has stated that in his experience 
pupils are motivated to \vrite well if the teacher emphasizes (1) the 
profit motive in a personal sense, (2) higher school grades because of 
improved quality of work, (3) greater possibility of obtaining a posi- 
tion when ^vritten application for job is essential, and (4) likelihood 
of better salary because of good writing. Tliis type of appeal ^vill be 
particularly effective with commercial students who are often called 
upon to earn their living by means of ^vriting. It should also prove 
stimulating to pupils enrolled in other curriculums. 

Improving Speed of Writing. Many pupils do not know wjietlicr 
their speed of \vriting is below par or above. It is, therefore, a good 
plan to administer a rate test and then acquaint the pupils witli Uie 
norms for their grade or class. Tliosc pupils whose rate of writing is 
inordinately slow \vill in most cases immediately show an interest in 
improving their speed. Rate tests can be given periodically as a means 
of informing pupils of their progress in tlais aspect of siting. For 
best results, these tests should be dated and kept in order so that tlie 
growth curve can be accurately plotted. On tlic basis of his axperi- 
ence, Richardson remarks; 

Possibly one of the greatest aids in promoting fluenej’ in writing is count- 
ing for students. This, of course, requires trjing out the speed l>cforeband 

”HarT>' D. Smith. TenmansWp in the Srcondary ScIjooIs." The Barinrrt 
Education World, VoL 19, January, 1939, pp. 415— 416. 
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and memorizing it to some extent. I find it helpful, especially with boys 
classes, to \VTite at my desk with them as I count for them. They generally 
try to avoid getting behind and often try to exceed the speed given.^® 

Instruction in Handwriting for the Left-Handed Pupil. In the 
average classroom, there are two or three pupils who prefer to use 
their left hands when ^vriting. Because such individuals are greatly 
in the minority, they are sometimes either ignored by teachers or 
trained in penmanship methods which are appropriate only for right- 
handed pupils. Such a procedure is responsible for much illegible 
handwriting as well as much nervous strain on the part of left-handed 
pupils. 

Some important points which teachers should keep in mind when 
supervising the writing instruction of sinistrals will now be con- 
sidered. 

EMOTIONAL ATTITUDE OF THE PUPIL. Many left-handed pupils have 
developed a feeling that they are queer or abnormal in some respect 
because they do not write vrith the same hand as do most of their 
classmates. This feeling is fiu^er accentuated by the attitudes of 
some teachers who consider the left-handed pupil a nuisance and 
who are ever on the alert to change him over to writing with his 
other hand. This condition places the left-handed pupil under an 
emotional pressure which is detrimental both to his writing and his 
mental health. 

The teacher can do much to relieve any emotional tension which 
may exist by adopting the attitude that it is immaterial which hand a 
pupil uses when writing. As Luella Cole has stated, the teacher "must 
regard a preference for the left hand over the right as no more disturb- 
ing than the possession of blue eyes instead of brown.”^* Such an at- 
titude on the part of the teacher will reassure the pupil that he is a 
perfectly normal human being and will put him in the proper frame 
of mind to begin his penmanship instruction. 

t^*^hardson, ‘Motivating Fluency in Penmanship,” School (Second- 
Vol. 27, December, 1938, pp. 316-319. 

Luella Cole, “Instruction in Penmanship for the Left-Handed Child.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 89, February, 1939, p. 437. 
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posmox OF TiiE PAPER. It IS most unnatural for a left-handed \vriter 
to hold his paper in the same manner as does a right-handed indi- 
vidual. The rule should be to hold the paper so that the bottom edge 
is approximately at right angles to the ^vriting arm. Fig. 19 shows the 
correct positions for both left-handed and right-handed writers. 

OTHER IMPORTANT DETAILS. The left-handed pupil should grasp his 
pen or pencil at least an inch or inch and one-half from the point. 
This is necessary in order that he may see what he is %vriting and 
keep from making a smear when ink is used. This precaution does 
not apply to the right-hander because in Nvriting from left to right, 
his hand automatically stays out of the way of his vision and out of 
the way of the ink. Since the left-hander has no way of keeping his 
hand to the right of the material he is \vriting, his only alternative is 
to keep his writing hand ^vell below the base line so that it will miss 
the longest loops. 

It is somewhat awk\vard for left-handed pupils to produce the 
same degree and type of slant in their writing as is typical for right- 
handers. With the paper placed as recommended for left-handers 
(see Fig. 19) the natur^ slant would tend to be backhand. Because of 
this fac^ teachers should consider as acceptable, Nvriting which is 
vertical or only very slightly backhand. Such \vTiting, if carefully 
done, is legible and can be written \vilh much greater facility by left- 
handers than can \vriting which must be slanted to the right. Extreme 
backhand writing, however, should be avoided because it is difficult 
to read. 

Hand%vriting Manuals, Instruction Books, and Equipment 
There are a niunber of handbooks and instruction books that deal 
^vith the improvement of handwriting which the teacher of remedial 
handwriting will find useful. A fmv of these are listed below: 

Teachers Handbook of Methods in Penmanship Instruction.^^ This 
booklet provides lesson plans and gives specific directions for carrying 
forward instruction in the Palmer method. 

25 Pearle I. Mallory, Teachers' Handbook of Methods in Penmandtip Instruo 
tion. New York, The A- N. Palmer Company, 112 pp. 
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Penmanship Teaching Devtces.^^ Many games, devices, and procedures 
are described which should aid in motivating handwriting instruction. 


Handwriting Helps for Teachers.^’’ This little book contains lesson plans, 
and many useful devices and suggestions for teaching penmanship. 
Among the devices and contests described are: “Airplane Race Be- 
tween New York City and Paris,” “Toe Dancer,” “Lazy Pencil,” and 
“Keep Moving.” 

The Zaner-Bloser Progress Record and Scale.^^ This workbook has been 
designed for use in grades 7 and 8, but can be utilized with pupils in 
senior high schools when the grade labels are removed from the cover. 
Its general purpose is as follows: (1) to motivate practice by showing 
weekly gain, (2) to make practice purposeful by showing faults that need 
to be corrected, (3) to provide teachers, pupils, and parents with a con- 
stant check on the pupil’s progress, and (4) to place a usable scale in the 
hands of each pupil. 

Functional Handwriting.^^ This handwriting manual provides pupils 
with detailed instructions for diagnosing and overcoming their defec- 
tive handwriting habits. It can well be used as the basic handwriting 
textbook for defective writers in junior or senior high schools. Among 
the topics treated are the following: 


Correct hand and pen position 
How the hand moves in writing 
Letter studies 

Reference list of common errors in the form of letters and figures 

The right and wrong way to make letters 

How to find errors and correct diem 

How to find faults in slant 

How to test for spacing 

How to test for alignment 

How to test for speed 

Examples of handwriting used in school and everyday life 


28 Huzzard and McKelvie, Fenmanship T&iching Devices, New York, The 
A. N. Palmer Company, 64 pp. x, 

27 The St. Paul Penmanship Chib, Handwriting Helps for Teachers, New 
York, The A. N. Palmer Company, 127 m». 

28 The Zaner-Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

29 John G. Kirk and Frank N. Freeman, Punciioruil Handwriting. The Zaner- 
Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Correlated Handwriting {Junior High School Manual).^'* This hand- 
writing exercise book contains a specimen of unsatisfactory junior-high- 
school writing as well as one of satisfactory penmanship. Complete in- 
structions are also provided \vith respect to body position in writing, the 
angle of holding the paper, movement, rhythm, form, spacing, and letter 
formation. 

New Laurel Handwriting^^ A separate exercise book is provided for 
each of the school grades. The seventh book, for example, contains such 
topics as "correct position for desk writing,” "pupil progress charts, 
“how letters join,” “how to arrange your writing,” “how to improve let- 
ters,” and “how to improve speed.” 

Handwriting for Expression (Pupils Sixth Book, Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Unit).®* This manual contains a diagnostic handwriting score 
card and provides a program of remedial exercises in such essentials as 
neatness, line quality, slant, size, spacing, letter forms, and speed. 

Equipment. The teacher of remedial handwriting should provide 
himself with the catalogs of the various penmanship supply com* 
panies. One of the largest of such institutions is the Zaner-Bloser 
Company of Columbus, Ohio. Among the useful materials described 
in their latest catalog are “penmanship records” and a “new diag- 
nostic ruler. The penmanship records which can be used with any 
phonograph provide vocal and musical counts for making capitals 
and small letters. Their purpose is to motivate the instruction, and 
to develop ease, speed, and relaxation in writing. The new diagnostic 
ruler can be used in testing slant, legibility, alignment, letter forma- 
tion, spacing, and size. 


A Remedial Penmanship in a Junior High School 

The experiment described here** was carried out at Clayton, Mis- 
souri. The penmanship supervisor first selected 42 pupils in grades 


91 Company, Coliimbus, Ohio. 

as D VI 3 Lauiel Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

33 j by the American Book Company, New York. 

Jmes D. Logsdon and D<Bt>tl]y Leggitt, "A Remedial Penmanship Prt>- 
m a Junior High School,” School Reoieto, VoL 47, May, 1939, pp. S63- 
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The authors of this study drew a number of conclusions from their 
experience with the handwriting groups. Seven of these are: 

1. There is need in the junior high school for remedial instruction in 
penmanship. 

2. Improvement may be made over a comparatively short period of 
time %vithout impeding progress in the other subjects of the cur- 
riculum. 

3. Girls tend to be more proficient than boys in penmanship. 

4. Left-handedness tends to be a cause of poor writing ability. 

5. Quality more often than speed is a cause of failure in handwriting. 

6. Uniformity of slant and letter formation are quality characteristics 
most difficult of attainment. 

7. Pupils progress more rapidly if practice in handwriting is done under 
supervision. 

Remedial Handwriting Programs in Seruor High Schools 
Senior high schools throughout the country are beginning to set 
up programs of instruction for the pupils whose writing falls below a 
satisfactory level of proficien^. That this is the case can be seen from 
the following direct quotations taken from letters which the writer 
received in connection with his survey of remedial methods in senior 
high schools. 

Rooseoelt High School, Oakland, California: “We have now a 
teacher who devotes one period a day to remedial penmanship.” 

San Diego Senior High School, Son Diego, California: "This semes- 
ter we are evaluating the handwriting of all students who are just 
finishing the eleventh grade. Individuals who are markedly deficient 
are enrolled in instructional units in handwriting conducted by our 
commercial department and in remedial Cnglish classes during tiieir 
twelfth year.” 

Castlemont High School, Oakland, California: “Handwriting for 
those below 60 on the Ayres scale is taught in remedial penmanship 
classes which meet daily.” 

High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon: “We offer two terms 
of penmanship to freshmen who need it. Frequently advanced stu- 
dents transferred from other sdiools are advised to take a term of 
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penmansliip. Wc also attempt to have every teacher in the school de- 
mand good penmanship from tire pupils in their written work.” 

Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio: “Handwriting in our 
school is emphasized in the Commercial course where students are 
required to make a score of 80 per cent on the Zaner-Bloser scale or 
else take a course in penmanship daily for one semester.” 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York: “The A. N. 
Palmer text and drills are prepared for practice at home. These are 
checked and graded.” 

Ttlden Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois: “Pupils rate them- 
selves by the Ayres handwriting scale or the Freeman scale. This plan 
stimulates tliem to do better. In extreme cases the teacher gives les- 
sons in letter formation and fundamentals of %vTiting.” 

The handwriting program established in the Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, is described in a little booklet entitled, Improving 
the Handwriting of High School Students.^^ Each pupil in this school 
is given a handwriting test which evaluates both quality and speed. 
Those who are markedly deficient in either of these attributes are 
selected for remedial instruction. Small groups of approximately ten 
pupils each are formed which meet once per week during study 
periods. Pupils remain in the remedial classes until they overcome 
their specific writing disabilities. Before the teacher begins the re- 
medial work, a careful analysis is made of each pupil’s writing habits. 
Attention is given to his posture, writing equipment, coordination, 
drive, rhythm, visual control, slant, size of writing, spacing, align- 
ment, and letter formation. The remedial treatment is on an individual 
basis. A folder is kept for eacdi pupil which contains personal data 
and dated handwriting specimens. According to the author, great im- 
provement is shown by pupils who participate in the remedial ac- 
tivities provided. One pupil, for example, after six months instruction, 
made a gain of 200 per cent in quality of writing without reducing 

Harriet H. Shoen, Improving the Handtoriting of High School Students, 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, No. 52, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 23 
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his speed. Other pupils made outstanding gains both in speed and 
quality of penmanship. 


Summary 

Much poor handwriting can be found among pupils in our schools. 
Some of this deficiency can, no doubt, be attributed to the fact that 
schools of all levels in recent years have placed less emphasis upon 
handwriting than formerly. TTie widespread use of typewriters and 
printing presses has to a large extent made fancy writing and perfect 
penmanship unnecessary. The need for legibility in writing, however, 
still remains. 

Several investigations have shown that a proficiency level equal to 
qualities of 60 or 70 on the Ayres scale is sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of most life situations requiring handwriting. Pupils falling 
below this minimum standard of competence should receive sufficient 
diagnostic and remedial treatment to bring them up to this level. 

The two major causes of disability in handwriting are (1) deficien- 
cies in the mental or physical equipment of the pupil, and (2) inade- 
quacies of instructional methods. In most instances the latter cause 
plays the chief role. 

The specific handwriting wealmesses of pupils can be identified 
by utilizing one or more of die excellent diagnostic hand%vriting 
charts which are available. Aspects of handwriting which should be 
particularly noted are uniformity of slant, uniformity of alignment, 
quality of line, letter formation, and spacing. 

The remedial teaching which follows the diagnosis should, for 
the most part, be on an individual basis. Instead of worHng on gen- 
eral exercises, each pupil should concentrate his efforts upon cor- 
recting his own particular handwriting faults. Left-handed indi- 
viduals may need especial attention and supervision in order to over- 
come their difficulties. 

Many schools are now providing remedial instruction in handwrit- 
ing. Evidence is available that such programs may be highly effec- 
tive in removing handwriting deficiencies of the pupils participating 
in them. 
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Chapter 12 


Remedial Work in the 
Fundamentals of English 


The field of English can be tfiought of as divided into tvvo main 
parts— a “reading-literature” division and a “language-composition 
division. In an earlier section of this book, the one on remedial read- 
ing extended attention was given to instruction in the area covering 
the first of these tvvo divisions. In this chapter the discussion will be 
directed toward remedial work in the language-composition phase 
of English. 

Pupils not only need to know how to read to satisfy the demands 
of life, but they must also be able to speak and write effectively. The 
degree of proficiency needed in these basic skills of English obviously 
varies from individual to individual. Pupils planning to follow liter- 
ary careers, for example, will need to develop certain abilities in the 
use of language which would be lumecessary for those planning to 
enter mechanical fields. Every individual in a democracy, however, 
has frequent need to communicate both orally and in writing with 
other members of the group. It is dierefore desirable that all pupils 
finishing our schools master the most fundamental aspects of these 
two phases of English expression. 

Most Frequent Errors in Oral English 

A number of investigations have been conducted in an effort to 
discover the types of errors pupils make in oral English. Tlie teachers 
of every department in the Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, Mary- 
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“where’s it at?” and 5 per cent were of a miscellaneous variety. Some 
of the errors in the miscellaneous group were: most for almost, jest 
for just, that there, wait on me, off of, youse, git, and this here. 

Table XXV shows the specific verb errors which were made by the 
pupils in the respective grades. The errors are listed in the order of 
frequency of occurrence. 

Lyman^ has analyzed the types of errors in oral English found by 
investigators who conducted studies among elementary-school chil- 
dren in Kansas City; Bonham, Texas; Columbia, Missouri; Detroit; 
Hibbing, Minnesota; and Pittsburgh. He shows that 49 per cent to 
62 per cent of the errors involve verb forms, 9 per cent to 21 per cent 
involve syntactical redundancy, 10 to 14 per cent of the errors involve 
pronouns, 8 per cent to 14 per cent consist of double negatives, 1 to 6 
per cent are due to confusion of adjectives and adverbs, 0 to 1 per 
cent are due to confusion of prepositions and conjunctions, and 0 to 
1 per cent of the errors come from misplacing modifiers. 

Lyman^ also lists the 17 most common errors in oral English which 
were found among school children in Connersville, Boise, Kansas 
City, and Consolidated Schools of Iowa. They are as follows: 


1. Ain't, hain’t 

2. Sfluj and seen (confusion) 

3. Plural subject with singular 
verb 

4. Double negative 

5. Have got 

6. Come and came (confusion) 

7. Git 

8. Them and those (confusion) 

9. Teach and learn (confusion) 


10. Can and may (confusion) 

11. Do, did, done 

12. And for to with infinitive 

13. Shall and will 

14. Go, went, gone 

15. Subject of verb not in nomi- 
native case 

16. I and my brother 

17. Frank and me in nominative 
case 


It is clear from the data which have been presented that errors in 
verb forms make up a large part of the oral English errors of pupils. 

^ R. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, 
and Composition, Supplementary Education Monographs, No. 36, Chicago, The 
University of Chicago, 1929, p. 72. 

® Ibid., p. 74, This list is taken from C. M. Wilson, “Locating the Language 
Errors of Children,” Elementary School Journal, VoL 21, December, 1020, pp. 
290-296. 
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Other errors such as confusion of prepositions and conjunctions are 
relatively rare. The teacher can perhaps use group methods of re- 
medial teaching in connection with errors which are extremely fre- 
quent while individual instruction should be the rule when dealing 
with the less frequent types. 


What Errors in Oral English Are Most Objectionable 


The frequency of an error is not always indicative of its seriousness. 
For example, in the list of the 17 most common errors which was just 
presented we find confusion of shall and will occupying a high rank- 
ing position. Few people, however, would consider the expression I 
will come in the morning* (expressing simple futurity) as objection- 
able as “He give me the money, yesterday,” even though this latter 
type of error is less common than the former. 

Teachers of remedial English should concentrate their efforts first 
upon eliminating serious errors in the oral English of their pupils 
rather than upon those errors which are less serious and of a border- 
line variety. In this connection mention should be made of the il* 
luminating study of Sterling A. Leonard.* The object of this study 
was to “find out what various judges have observed about the actual 
use or nonuse by cultivated persons of a large number of expressions 
usually condemned in English textbooks and classes.” 

A list of 230 expressions “of whose standing there might be some 
question was submitted to 30 eminent linguists who classified each 


expression as “formally correct or literary English,” “informally cor- 
rect, cultivated English,” or “illiterate, popular English.” The data 
collected show that 107 of these 230 expressions were accepted by 75 
per cent or more of the linguists as constituting satisfactory informal 
oral or written discourse. Twenty-five of these 107 expressions which 
were approved (rated “established”) by the linguists but which are 
frequently condemned by grammarians and rhetoricians are given 
below. Expressions such as these should receive less attention or per- 


For details of this investigation see Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. 
Walco^ Facts About Current Et^Ush Usage, English Monograph No. 7, Na- 
bonal Council of Teachers of English. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 

Inc., 1938, pp. 1-12 and 65-137. > / r 
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baps no attention in corrective work until more serious errors have 
been eliminated. 

We got home at three o’clock. 

We will try and get it. 

In hopes o/ seeing you, I asked . . . 

It says in the book that . . . 

We only had one left. 

It is me. 

Who are you looking for? 

Invite whoever you like to the party. 

Drive slow down that hill! 

I ^vill go, prooiding you keep away. 

I have got my own opim'on on that. 

He made a date for next week. 

My father walked very slow down the street. 

There was a bed, a dresser, and two chairs in the room. 

They invited my friends and myself. 

It is now plain and evident why he left. 

I wish I was wonderful. 

I’ve no doubt hut what he will come. 

^Vhat was the reason for Bennett making that disturbance? 

Can I be excused from this class? 

Haven’t you got through yet? 

Everyone was here, but they all went home early. 

My folks sent me a check. 

He came around four o’clock. 

If it had been us, we would admit it. 

Wilson® in an early study sought “to determine the relative degree 
of heinousness of each of the 20 most frequent grammatical errors 
found in the oral English of school children.” For this purpose he 
used the judgments of 50 teachers, 40 college students, 50 high- 
school pupils, 13 members of a writer’s club, and 22 businessmen. 
After the judgments were averaged it was found that the ten most 
objectionable errors were: (1) have went, (2) amt, (3) couldn't never, 
(4) seen for saw, (5) done for did, (6) learn for teach, (7) that there, 
(8) Frank and me, (9) is for are, and (10) them for those. These ten 

® M. A. Wilson, Persistency of Error in the Use of the English Language by 
School Children. Master’s Thesis, University of Southern California, 1923. 
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errors are obviously most glaring and should be eliminated from the 
speech of pupils. 

What constitutes a serious error in English depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the time and place at which it is used. What may be accept- 
able in one situation may be totally unacceptable in others. This idea 
is well stated by Reed in the following words: “What is appropriate 
in English depends upon the situation in which the language func- 
tions. The standards of correctness are, and no doubt should be, dif- 
ferent for an English classic, a textbook, a typewritten business letter, 
an informal letter to a friend, and an informal conversation with 
friends.”® Keeping this in mind, teachers should allow for flexibility 
in the use of the English language. Furthermore, standards of accu- 
racy and exactness which are set for one pupil may be totally inappro- 
priate for another. The pupil’s ability, home background, previous 
experiences, and future plans should all play a part in any decision 
which may be made concerning his need or lack of need of spedflc 
remedial work in English usage. 

Errors in Written Compositions 
Many of the errors which are apparent in a pupil’s oral use of 
English can also be found in his written work. However, the over- 
lapping of errors between spoken and written English is by no means 
complete. In wntten English, for example, opportunity is provided 
for pupils to commit errors of punctuation, capitalization, and para- 
graphing which do not show in oral English. 

The types of errors which high-school pupils make in their English 
compositions are revealed in a study which was carried out in Quincy, 
Illinois.''^ A ninth-grade teacher of English analyzed all themes whi<A 
were written under her supervision during an eight-week period be- 
ginning October 28, and ending December 21. A total of 1112 themes 
^vritten by 147 pupils were turned in to the teacher who checked and 
classified the errors. 

Yn'rV^'t^' ond Teaching of Secondary School Subjects. New 

Inc.. 1939, pp, 93-84. ^ 

conducted by Mae Ehiharl, a ninth-grade Eng- 
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The results of the study are presented herewith under the heading, 
of punctuation errors, capitalization errors, errors of sentence si.. ® 
ture, and grammatical errors. 


Errors in Themes o f Ninth-Grade Pupils in Quincy, Hh'nois 

rm^CTUATlON ERRORS 


TYTE O F ERROR 

1. Errors involving commas 

2. Errors involving apostrophes 

3. Errors involving colons 

4. Errors involving periods 

5. Errors involving quotation mailcs 

6. Errors involving syllable division 

7. Errors involving semicolons 

8. Errors involving question marks 

9. Enors involving exclamation points 

Total 



CAPITALIZATION ERRORS 


TYPE OF ERROR FREQUENCY 

1. Incorrect use of capital letters for common nouns 52 

2. Failure to capitalize the first word of a sentence 48 

8. Failure to capitalize proper adjectives 46 

4. Failure to capitalize proper nouns 41 

5. Failure to capitalize the first word of a direct 

quotation 37 

6. Incorrect use of capital letters to begin the names 

of the seasons 31 

7. Failure to capitalize titles 17 

8. Failure to capitalize O when it stands alcme 5 

Total 277 


percent 



16.6 

14.8 


13.4 


ll.l 

e.i 

1.8 


ERRORS OF SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE 


TYPE OF ERROR FREQtmNCY 


1. Run-on sentences 112 

2. Dependent clauses written as sentences 63 

3. Misplaced modifiers 61 

4. Double subject used in sentence 52 

5. A phrase written as a sentence 42 

6. Paragraph dealing with more than one subj'ect 29 

7. Subj'ect omitted Som sentence 19 

Total 378 




e.7 

i6.1 

7j 
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GRAMMATICAL ERRORS 

TYPE OF ERROR FREQUENCY PER CENT 

1. Errors involving verbs 385 

2. Errors involving pronouns 372 

3. Errors involving prepositions and conjunctions 194 

4. Errors involving nouns 175 

5. Errors involving adjectives and adverbs 133 

Total 1259 

The data amassed in the Quincy study reveal a wide variety of 
errors in ^vritten English. Certain trends, however, can be noted. By 
far the most frequent of the punctuation errors is the failure to use 
commas properly. Among the capitalization errors, the most frequent 
type is the use of capital letters for common nouns. Run*on sentences 
constitute the most numerous type of sentence-structure errors. Of 
the grammatical errors, the misuse of verbs is the most frequent with 
errors involving pronouns running a close second. 

Every teacher of remedial English might well conduct a similar 
study in his own classes in an effort to discover the characteristic 
errors of his pupils. The data obtained from such a survey can be 
used to good advantage in planning the program of instruction. 
Errors common to large numbers of pupils can be handled in group 
fashion while those errors causing trouble to relatively few pupils 
can be handled on an individual basis. 

A study of the grammatical errors made in free composition by 
junior-high-school pupils was carried out in Los Angeles.® Approxi- 
mately 29,000 pupils were asked to write a friendly letter of three 
paragraphs telling about (1) some interesting event that recently hap- 
pened at school, (2) something that would especially interest the 
friend to whom the letter was written, (3) the writer’s plans for the 
summer. Twelve hundred of these papers were analyzed and a tabu- 
lation was made of the different types of errors. It was found that 

“A Critical Study of the Grammatical Errors of Junior 
High^Schwl Pupils,” Journal of Applied Psychology, VoL 16, August, 1932, 


30.6 

29.5 
15.4 
13.9 

10.6 
100.0 
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82.9 per cent of all errors could be classified under the following 24 
headings: 

1. Capitals with proper nouns and adjectives 

2. Will for shall and vice versa 

3. Misuse of verbal contractions 

4. Use of needless adverb 

5. Omission of preposition 

6. Misuse of possessive case 

7. Misuse of to get 

8. Misuse of number 

9. Use of terminal preposition 

10. Misuse of to go 

11. Use of sure for sure/t/ 

12. Omission of article 

13. Failure to use inBnitive 

14. Misuse of abbreviations 

15. Misuse of lot and lots 

16. Use of figures for numbers 

17. Omission of the subject 

18. Wrong preposition 

19. Use of adjective for adverb 

20. Misuse of past tense 

21. Misplaced adverb 

22. & for and 

23. Misuse of perfect tense 

24. Misuse of present tense 

Such a list of typical errors can suggest to the teacher types of mis- 
takes that are likely to be made. A separate list of errors for each 
pupil should, however, be assembled iJF adequate remedial instruc- 
tion is to be carried forward. 

Diagnostic Tests In English 

The teacher can detect many of the errors in English which his 
pupils commit by analyzing their oral and Avritten compositions. To 
supplement information gained in this way, he may also use specially 
constructed diagnostic tests of English usage. Several well-known 
and useful tests will be briefly described. 
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BaTrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test.^ This test, which has been 
prepared for use in grades 9 to 12 and in college, purports to measwe 
proficiency in punctuation, diction, sentence structure, and the rum- 
ments of grammar. Three equivalent forms— A, B, and G are avml- 
able. The test is so constructed as to permit the use of machine 
scoring if this is desired. In order to elucidate further the nature and 
mechanics of this test, the directions accompanying the various parts 
are presented herewith. 


PART I. SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND DICTION 
In the following paragraphs some expressions are underlined. ^ 
pression may be a word or a group of words.) If the expression is righ y 
used and rightly placed, make a heavy mark like this | in the space be- 
tween the dots under R on the Answer Sheet. If the expression is either 
wrongly used or wrongly placed, make a heavy mark in the space imder 
W on Ae Answer Sheet, as shown in the sample. 

Sample. Even though you don't succeed at first you 
a 

had ought to try again. R w R w 

-s — ■ I I 


PART II. GRAMhUTICAL FORMS 
In each numbered part of the story below there is an underlined wor<h 
Some of these rmderl^ed words are right and some are wrong. If a word 
is right make a mark under R on the Answer Sheet. If the word 
is Nvrong, as shown in the sample below, make a mark under W. Then 
look at the three items numbered 1, 2, and 3, one of which names the cor- 
rect form to be used. Only one of these items is the right explanation. 
Choose the right one, and make a mark on the Answer Sheet under the 
number of that item. 

Sample a. Who done the work on the blackboard yesterday? 

j 1. past partidple ■ i a s 

b. I 2. past tense -’I ■ •• 

I 3. presenttense * ^ w | 

•Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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PART III. PUNCTUATION 

Notice that certain punctuation marks in this story are underlined. If 
all the underlined punctuation marks in a line are right, make a mark 
imder R on the Answer Sheet for that line. If any of the underlined punc- 
tuation in a line is \vrong, make a mark under \V for that line. (If a blank 
space is underlined, count the punctuation as right if no punctuation be- 
longs there, and \vrong if there should be some punctuation there.) 

The first three lines of this section properly marked are as follows: 


1. Allan Ross, who lived on a small farm. 

2. was a nine-year-old boy who was hill of life. 

3. As he was the orJy boy in the family; he 


I 


I 


Norms for this test are given in terms of percentile scores for grades 
9> 10, 11, 12, and for college Freshmen. Grade norms below grade 9 
or above the college Freshman level are not provided. 

Tressler Minimum Essentiab TestJ^ This test, which comes in three 
equivalent forms, measures grammatical correctness, vocabulary, 
punctuation and capitalization, the sentence and its parts, sentence 
sense, inflection and accent, and spelling. Grammatical correctness 
is measured by such items as: 

She looks (I) beautiful (2) beaoti/ofly in a white dress. 

(The pupil is to ^vrite the number of the correct answer on the line at 
the right of the sentence.) 

Pimctuation and capitalizab’on are measured by having the pupil 
perform punctuation and capitalization in such sentences as: 

Leaning on the arm of an officer of the guard maiy stuart descended the 

great staircase to the hall 

The section on inflection and accent contains such items as the 
following: 

(On each dotted line write the verb asked for.) 

The dog his leg. (past perfect active of bite) 

loPublished by the Public School Foblisbingpanpny, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Place the accent mark at the end of the accented syllable of each of 
these words: 


op po nent 
the a ter 

Norms for the end of each grade from 8 to 12 are provided for the 
individual tests as well as for the test as a whole. The test is easy to 
give and easy to score. Its chief weakness lies in the fact that the 
various sections are too short to ensure a high degree of reliability 
or to uncover any large number of errors. Because of this, it must be 
supplemented by other tests in order to complete a diagnosis. 

Rinsland~Beck Natural Test of English Usage.^^ This test was con- 
structed because the authors were skeptical of the validity of English 
tests which employ proofreading, error-checking, and multiple-choice 
forms. It is their belief that the completion type of question gives the 
truest measure of a pupil’s ability to use English properly. Some of 
the items taken from Form A of the test are as follows: 

Write the date of your birth 

Question: Are you feeling diz^? 


Answer: No not. (Pupil is instructed to use only one 

word.) 

Mr. Walters the brings sister a letter every day. (In- 


structions are to use only one word and to punctuate the sentence.) 
Percentile norms are provided for the high-school Senior and col- 
lege Freshman levels. Each of the two forms of the test covers the 
areas of mechanics, grammar, and rhetoric. 

Cooperative English Test, Test A; Mechanics of Expression, Form 
Q.** This widely used test can be secured in either hand-scoring or 
machine-scoring forms. It contains three parts: Part I, Grammatical 
Usage; Part II, Punctuation and CapitalizaUon; and Part III, Spelling. 
The nature of the test can be seen from the directions which are 
given for each of the parts. Percentile norms are available for each 
school grade from 7 to 12. 


by Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Yotkaw*"*° CooperaHvB Test Service. 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
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PART I 

GRAMMATICAL USAGE 
(15 minutes) 

Directions: Read each sentence and decide whether there is an error 
in usage in any of the underlined parts of the sentence. If so, note the 
number printed under the \vrong word or phrase, and put this number in 
the parentheses at the right. If there is no usage error in the sentence, put 
a zero (0) in the parentheses. 

No sentence has more than one error, and some sentences do not have 
any errors. The sentences are to be judged on the basis of suitable usage 
for general written English. 

Samples: 

8. He says that he ain’t coming home with us today 8(2) 

“ ~Y 3 4 

In tliig sentence, ain’t is wrong. The number printed below this word, 2, 
is therefore written in the parentheses. 

9. She isn’t r eady to go home. 

~i 2 ~ 3 

In this sentence, there is no error in any of the underlined words. A zero 
is therefore written in the parentheses. 


PART II 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 


(15 minutes) 

Directions: First read each sentence through to get its meaning. Then, 
at each place where there is a number below the sentence, decide wtot 
punctuation, if any, is needed at that place. In the column at the right, 
following the number corresponding to the place in the sentence, make 
a ring around the punctuation yon consider correet for that place (enclos- 
ing also the smaU number above the punctuation), as m the sample below. 
“N” means “no punctuation.” i s 4 


Sample: 

We came home yesterday 

8 9 


’©t 


In the sample, at the place in 
quired. You would therefore 


the sentence marked 8, no punctuation is re- 
encircle the N in row 8, as shown. At the 
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i^iCuiU.<,ndHenrybDiagnastMcndRete^^^^nishM^^^^^^ 

:=tetrucaonal diagnostic tests has 

™,and Heniy's workbook entitled Remedial English, Revised Edition. 

5 iThe tests identity errors, and the tvorkbook provides exercises d^ 
^signed to conect these errors. Retests are given following the remed- 

“'irdworkto see whether ornottheobjectiveshaveheen accomplished. 

^ Separate diagnostic tests me provided for the following areas: Pnnc- 
ji tuation; capitalization; sentence structure; verbs; nouns, pronouns, 
and possessive forms; modifiers; unity; coherence; clearness; and 
diction. 

V/ilson Language Error Test}^ Two equivalent forms of this test 
are available— Test I and Test II. Each of these forms consists of three 
stories which contain enors to he corrected. There are 28 errors in 
each story. Pupils are instructed to draw a line through each wrong 
word and to write the correct word above it. A pupil’s score on the 
test depends upon the number of errors he is able to discover and 
correct. Norms are ^ven for each g^de from 3 to 12. 

Coljfomla Language Test.” Tests are available for grades 1-3, 
4-6, 7-9, and 9-14. Each form is divided into two major tests, Mech- 
anics of Engfish and Gtamtnai, and Spelling. The first major test is 
in turn ivided into sections ^ving part scores for diagnostic pur- 
poses. The lime reciuired tor administration varies from 16 to 31 
nunutes. 

Prcssci; Diagnostic Tests in English Compositim.^s aiagnostio 
totcry U especially prepared for pupils at the junior- and Lior 
Hh-school levels. It consists of a Copitalimtion Test Punrf ,■ 
Tcst^ramnutr Test, and Sentence StZtuie Test. Each o^ . ? 

caukpmchased separately if desired.For convenience in an r 

results, the test items have been grouped accor,li„. ? r 

English they e.xempfiry.A.pedalreeordfmmma4s;i^^^ 

. 0 .. 
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place marked 9, a period is needed. A ring lias therefore been drawn 
around the period in row 9 in the column of punctuation marks. 

Directions: After reading each sentence below, study eacli word which 
has a number printed under it. If you think the word should be capitalized, 
make an X in the parentheses at the right opposite the number of the word. 
If you think the word should begin with a small letter, do NOT make any 
mark in the parentheses opposite its number. 

Some words which should be capitalized do not have numbers under 
them. Do not worry about such words. You are to be concerned only >vith 
the numbered words. 

Sample; 

His name is henry. 8( ) 

8 9 9(X) 


PART III 
SPELLING 
(10 minutes) 

Directions: In each of the following groups of words, select the word 
that is misspelled and put its number in the parentheses at the right. If 
you think all four words in the group are correctly spelled, indicate that 
there is none wrong by putting a zero (0) in the parentheses at the right. 

The Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests in Practical English^^ Test 
I of this series is for grades 7 and 8 while Test II is specifically de- 
signed for grades 9 to 12. Each test has three equivalent forms. Test I 
contains 127 items and Test II contains 174. These items were selected 
on the basis of studies which revealed the most troublesome points 
in English. The tests are easy to administer and easy to score. The 
time required for Test I (for grades 7 and 8) is 30 minutes; for Test II 
(grades 9 to 12), 40 minutes. Norms are provided for each grade. 

Cross English Test.^* This test is in eight parts and covers spelling, 
pronunciation, recognizing a sentence, punctuation, verb forms, pro- 
noun forms, idiomatic expressions, and miscellaneous faulty expres- 
sions. Percentile norms are provided for grades 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
The testing time is 45 minutes. 


13 

14 


by Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 

Published by World Book Company. Yonkers-oa-Hudson. New York. 
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Guiler and Henry’s Diagnostic Tests and Retests.^^ This battery of 
instructional diagnostic tests has been prepared to accompany Guiler 
and Henry’s workbook entitled Remedial English, Revised Edition 
The tests identify errors, and the workbook provides exercises de- 
signed to correct these errors. Retests are given following the remed- 
ial work to see whether or not the objectives have been accomplished 
Separate diagnostic tests are provided for the following areas: Pune 
tuation; capitalization; sentence structure; verbs; nouns, pronouns 
and possessive forms; modifiers; unity; coherence; clearness- and 
diction. 


Wilson Language Error TestM Two equivalent forms of this test 
are available— Test I and Test II. Each of these forms consists of three 
stories which contain errors to be corrected. There are 28 errors in 
each story. Pupils are instructed to draw a line through each wron 
word and to write the correct word above it. A pupil’s score on the 
test depends upon the number of errors he is able to discover and 
correct. Norms are given for each grade from 3 to 12. 

California Language Test.” Tests are available for grades 1-^ 
4-6, 7-9, and 9-14. Each form is divided into two major tests, Mech * 
anics of English and Grammar, and Spelh'ng. The first major test ' 
in turn divided into sections giving part scores for diagnosh'c n 
poses. The time required for administration varies from Jg 
minutes. 

Fressey Diagnostic Tests in English Composition.” 
battery is especially prepared for pupils at the junior- ^ 
high-school levels. It consists of a Capitalization Test, Ptinct 
Test, Grammar Test, and Sentence Structure Test, 
can be purchased separately if desired. For convenient, ^ 
results, the test items have been grouped according “ /zing 
English tlicy exemplify. A special record form 

■5 PubMied by Cinn and Company, 

■« Distributed by C. A. 

17 Published by California Test 

Publisbni by Public Sclmoi Ibiblublng Company. 
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rate diagnoses of individual and class difBculties. Four forms of each 
test are published. 

Other tests which can serve useful purposes in diagnosing specific 
pupil errors in English are: 

Essentiah of English Tests (Grades 7 to 12) Minneapolis, Educational 
Test Bureau. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic SMIs— Advanced Test C: Basic Lan- 
guage Skills (Grades 5 to 9), Boston, Houghton MifBin Company. 

lotoa Language Abilities Test (Grades 4-7, and 7-10), Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, World Book Company. 

Language Essentials Tests (Grades 4 to 8), Minneapolis, Educational 
Test Bureau. 

Nelson High School English Test (Grades 7-12), Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Clapp^Young English Test (Grades 5 to 12), Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Causes of Disability in Oral and Written English 
Many of the causes of disability in oral and %vritten expression are 
similar to those found to be operative in producing special disability 
in other school subjects. These include physical ailments, inferior 
scholastic aptitude, lack of interest, and previous failure. Other im- 
portant causes are poor language usage in the home or community, 
lack of knowledge as to what constitutes good English, and lack of 
sufficient practice on correct language forms. The teacher should take 
all these factors into account in making a diagnosis. 

The effects of poor language in the home upon a pupil’s use of 
English are obvious and far-reaching. With respect to this point 
Reed makes the following comment: “The child learns to speak the 
language of his parents. When he goes to school or into the com- 
mumty, he has few means of eoqpression except those which he has 
learned at home. Even after he enters school, he spends more hours 
at home than he does at school. Even if the school teaches correct 
forms, its influence is usually not strong enough to counteract the 
strength of his previously formed habits.”^® 


Homer Psychology of Elemetaary School Subjects. Revised I 

non, Boston, Gum and Company, 1^8, pp. 186-187. 
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What been said abont poor langnage patte r ns in the home is 
to a large extent tme of similar lansnage habits used in the com- 
nnmitw There are communities svhidi have an imfa\TJrab!e attitude 
brnurd thy xise of good TTigTttb, Anjtme sdio attempts to speat cor- 
rectJv is cor^dered a Tiishbrow.* Under such conditions the obnous 
tendencv" is for the pupil to coafonn to the speech standards of the 
sodal gro up of sshich he is a part. 

Despite diese obstacles, the school can do nnndi to improve die 
habits of EngKsh nsage which pupils from tmderprhTleged homes 
and communities hrins to schooL In doing t his , it is necessaiy for 
the school to dev'clop in snch pupils new sets of values and ^Jals. 
Association in school with, othg pupils who use ^?od English will 
contribute much tm^ar d brinsing this outcome to realization- 

A stndj* hy Presse}'=’ has'clearly sho^ that manv nind^^de 
pt^ils TnaVe mighiVpc m capitaKzatioa because they ha^*© no rules to 
guide ihpTT>. One pupil, for example, wrote 'God Bless you. Vihen 
T^iestioaed about »hi«;, he argued that since “God* was capitalized, 
aud since “Bless” went with 'God" it should also be be^ with a 
letter. Another pupil wrote T’irates with an initial capi 
leaer on the ground that pirates were rta] people jnst as mneh ^ 
■John Sih er” or “Captain Kidd." Other pnpds capitalized all words 
thev wanted to emphasize. A little remedial work with this groop 
Veiling with basic rules of capitalizaSon wonld, no doabt, hare 
eventuated in the eKmination of many of these errors. 

Pupd^ ure frequenlh- unaware of the errors thfw commiL .\la^- 
cures can he affected hr msrehr pointing out to a pupil his speciac 
eiurs, and suggesting die co r rect inodes of expression. 

The chief cause of deSciencv ia oral and written expresson ^ 
ahh' Jcck of crpcricnce end practice in vsing correct forms. 
d»se expressions they have used before- It is therefore of the utmost 
huportance that ther' be ghea as hltle opportnnitj- as possible 
petnating their errors hr- practicing then. A major function 


C’S. I. P^. 

•?iai&=S==:.\PwTili5oci=!l.'Usilr!is. >c.— . 

,»w- - 
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rate diagnoses of individual and class difficulties. Four forms of each 
test are published. 

Other tests which can serve useful purposes in diagnosing specific 
pupil errors in English are: 

Essentials of English Tests (Grades 7 to 12) Minneapolis, Educational 
Test Bureau. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Stills— Advanced Test C: Basic Lan- 
guage Skills (Grades 5 to 9), Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Iowa Language Abilities Test (Grades 4-7, and 7-10), Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, World Book Company. 

Language Essentials Tests (Grades 4 to 8), Minneapolis, Educational 
Test Bureau. 

Nelson High School English Test (Grades 7-12), Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Clapp-Young English Test (Grades 5 to 12), Boston, Houston 
Mifflin Company. 

Causes of Disability in Oral and Written English 
Many of the causes of disability in oral and written expression are 
similar to those found to be operative in producing special disability 
in other school subjects. These include physical ailments, inferior 
scholastic aptitude, lack of interest, and previous failure. Other im- 
portant causes are poor language usage in the home or community, 
lack of knowledge as to what constitutes good English, and lack of 
sufficient practice on correct language forms. The teacher should take 
all these factors into account in making a diagnosis. 

The effects of poor language in the home upon a pupil’s use of 
English are obvious and far-reaching. With respect to this point 
Reed makes the followng comment: “The child learns to speak the 
language of his parents. NVhen he goes to school or into the com- 
munity, he has few means of e.\pression except those which he has 
learned at home. Even after he enters school, he spends more hours 
at home than he does at school. Even if the school teaches correct 
forms, its influence is usually not strong enough to counteract the 
strength of liis previously formed habits.”^* 

^ Heed Psychology of Elementary School Subiects, Revised Edi- 
uon. Uoslon. Cum and Company, 1938, pp. 186-187. 
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monly taught. Each phase was rated by the teachers as being “essen- 
tial,” “a nicety,” or “least essential.” As a result of this study, 
O’Rourke^^ has drawn up a list of minimum essentials which should 
receive primary attention. The items on the list follow a definite se- 
quence. Those appearing first should receive attention prior to those 
following later. Tliree factors were considered in determining this 
sequence: (1) the practical utility of each phase, (2) the difficulty of 
each phase of usage, and (3) the relation of each phase to other 
phases. 

This most important list of essential phases of English usage is pre- 
sented in full. Asterisks indicate phases of usage that apply to written 
work only. 


Sentence recognition 
Sentence development 
’Capitalization: ffist word in a sentence 
’Punctuation: period 
"Punctuation: question mark 
’Capitalization: names of persons 
’Capitalization: initials 

’Capitalization: I , v j r 

Use of Z with name words: John and I, Mary and I, My brother an 
(not me), John and I (not I and John) 

Capitalization: names and places 
Pointing words: these and those (not them) 

Correct use of came and come 
Correct use of saw and seen 
Correct use of did and done 
Correct use of went and gone 
Correct use of ran and run 
Correct use of sit and set 
Correct use of let and leave 
Correct use of doesn't and don’t 


Correct use of is and are, especially you are 
Correct use of was and were, especially you were and they were 
Words that say "No” (not. n’t. none, nothing, no one, nobody, nowhere) 
Correct use of teach and learn 


’Capitalization: names of days and months 


pp. 97-98. 
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instruction in remedial English is to provide opportunities for pupils 
to use the "new” and correct forms. In doing this, the teacher should 
help the pupil to apply William James’s second maxim for habit 
formation— “Never suffer an exception to occur till the new habit is 
securely rooted in your life.”*^ 


What Are the Minimum Essentials of English Which 
Every Pupil Should Know and Use? 


By using diagnostic tests and by analyzing the oral and written 
compositions of pupils, the teacher will be able to identify the char- 
acteristic errors of each pupil as well as those of an entire class. All of 
these errors, however, will not be equally serioxis or objectionable. 
Some may be so trivial as to warrant no attention. It was pointed out 
earlier in this chapter that remedial work in English usage should 
concern itself first with teaching d»e most fundamental facts and 
principles before becoming involved in the intricacies and niceties of 
expression. When one hears Winston Churchill state with determin- 
ation "We shall %vin the war ” and the late President Roosevelt reply 
with equal force "It will be done,”^* it hardly seems necessary to 
spend much time in our remedial English classes discussing the dis- 
tinction between shall and will. What has just been said about shell 
and vHll is equaly applicable to should and would. There are a large 
number of forms and expressions in the English language which fall 
in what might be called a “controversial" axea.^® 

^Vhat then are the fundamentals which every pupil should know? 
O’Rourke** reports an investigation which sought to answer this 
question. Two-hundred-hventy-one teachers of English were asked to 
rate the relative importance of one hundred phases of usage com- 


J^es. Talks to Teachers. New Edition, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Ine.. 1939. pp. 68-69. ^ 

Marion H. Ranton in Teaching Correct English Usage,” The 

SchwZ(EImcn^EdiUon).VoL30.March.l9.^,p.600. 

Jj.fc ‘ V V ^“c^ardt and Fred a Walcott, Facts About Current Eng- 
«sh Usage New York D. Applelon-Century Company. Inc.. 1938. 

\tnJZ,. ?r theEngUsk-Usage Curriculum to Insure Greater 

^.lastery of Essentiais. Washington, D.C., The Psychological Institute, 1934. 
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Correct use of drank and drunk, sang and sung, rang and rung 
Correct use of a and an 
Correct use of rise and raise 
Correct use of lie and lay 

Use of different forms of sif, sat, rise, raise, lie, and lay 
Correct use of began and begun 
Use of ought (not had ought) 

Use of shall I (not will I) in asking questions 
Use of he said (not he says) 

Correct use of rode and ridden 
Correct use of such words as careful and carefully 
"Punctuation: apostrophe to make word show ownership 
Avoiding unnecessary words, as: where to, off of, where is it at, from off 
Correct use of Zike and as 

Use of I, he, she, we, or they after as or than, as I am older than she. 

Use of hardly and scarcely (not haven t hardly, etc.) 

When the phases of usage which have been listed are mastered by 
pupils in the remedial English class, attention may then be profitably 
directed toward some of the finer discriminations and less important 
aspects of language and diction. 

Hemedial English Workbooks 

For the elimination of errors such as have been bsted, much prac- 
tice of correct forms is necessary. For this purpose an abundance o 
exercise material should be made available to pupils. Helpful in tto 
respect are several EngUsh workbooks which have been prepared. 
Among the most useful are the following: rru- 

Ouiler and Henry’s Hemedial English (Revised Edition). This 
workbook provides a plan for individuabzing the study of reme a 
Engbsh. Pupils first take a diagnostic test” which reveals any wea -- 
nesses they may have. Those pupils who are weak in one 
phase of English are referred to a specific section of the wor ■ ' 

while those who are deficient in other aspects of English are 
to other secUons of the workbook. The workbook is so constructed 

** Published by Ginn and Company, 

The diagnostic tests accompany the workbook. 
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Punctuation: period following abbreviations of days and months 
Punctuation: comma in dates 
Capitalization: names of holidays 

Use of himself and themselves (not hisself and theirselves) 

Conect use of eaf , ate, and eaten 

Use of this and that (not this here and that there) 

Avoiding unnecessary words, as, my brother he 
‘Punctuation: comma (or colon) after salutation of a letter 
‘Punctuation: comma afta- friendly dose of a letter 
‘Capitalization: Doctor^ Street, Avenue, Dr., St., Ave. 

‘Punctuation; comma in address 
Correct use of there is (was) and there are (were) 

‘Capitalization: titles of books, poems, etc. 

‘Capitalization: first word in each line of poetry 
Correct use of give, gave, and giocn 
Correct use of took and taken 
Correct use of bring and brought 
Correct use of good and well 
Making words mean more (not more taller, etc.) 

Making words mean most (not most loveliest, etc.) 

Use of I, he, she, we, and they with one another or with names as He 
and I, John and she, Mary and he. We and our friends, etc. 

Use of are and were ^vith He and 1, John and She, Mary and he, etc. 
•punctuation: comma in series 
‘Capitalization: titles of persons 
‘Correct use of two, too, and to 
‘Punctuation: apostrophe in contractions 
Use of have in such phrases as could have, ought to have, etc. (not of) 
Correct use of wrote and written 

Correct use of grew and groion, knew and known, threw and thrown 
‘Punctuation; quotation marks 
Punctuation: comma before or after quotation 
‘Capitalization: first word of quotation 
•Punctuation: comma after and no 
Punctuation: comma to set off name of person spoken to 
Use of tnc, him, her, us, andtitem with one another or with names, as. 
She asked him and me. They asked John and her, etc. 

Use of me, him, her, us, and them after with, between, to, for 
Correct use of tre children and us children 

Correct use of spoke and spoken, broke and broken, froze and frozen, 
chose and chosen, stole and stolen 
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to provide each pupil with the type of remedial work he needs. Fol- 
lowing this remedial practice, a retest is given to evaluate the extent 
of the improvement which has been made. 

Tresslers Grammar Minimum Essentials.^^ This workbook contains 
diagnostic tests, practice ecercises, and mastery tests. It is well suited 
for use with pupils in junior or senior high schools. It can be used to 
supplement Tressler’s textbook entitled English in Action or any 
other similar text. 

Individual Corrective English (Books 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6).®® 

This excellent series of workbooks contain a wealth of material for 
use in the remedial teaching of English. Each book provides practice 
in oral and \vritten expression, and proper use of grammar, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization. Beginning with Book 4, a survey test pre- 
cedes each unit In all books a pupil’s self-test follows the practice 
assignments. Accompanying the workbooks are also a set of achieve- 
ment tests which are valuable in diagnosing special weaknesses of 
pupils. The plan followed is economical of both pupil and teacher 
time because each pupil studies and practices those things which he 
needs most. One of the exercises from Book 5 is reproduced in Figure 

Although especially prepared workbooks probably provide the 
best single source of practice exercises for use in remedial English, 
other types of material need not be slighted. Newspapers and mag- 
azines can sometimes be effectively used as practice material. Jesse 
Stuart, the teacher of remedial English at Portsmouth, Ohio, makes 
particularly wide use of the local newspaper in his classes. He de- 
scribes liis practice as follows: 


Vednesdays we spend hunting for mistakes in the paper. We take 

^ple sentences. We hunt for that thing called the subject Tlien we 

b for the word that acts for the subject, the predicate verb or 

ver p $e. . . . We remodel the newspapers’ sentences— however, if the 
ness s Item has a lot of life and ginger in it, sve pay more attention to svhat 


« Company. Boston. 

P* Warner, published by the 
McCormick.Malhen Publishing Company, Wichita. Kansas. 
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are assembled in this manner are thoroughly discussed and the cor- 
rect forms to be used are explained. With older pupils it is probably 
undesirable to read before the whole class the name of the pupil mak- 
ing the error. It will in most instances suffice to read the error and 
comment upon it. 

The “Mirrophone" This device, which is distributed by the West- 
ern Electric Company, can be used to record the errors pupils make 
in spoken English. The teacher, for example, may ask a pupil to give 
a little talk on some such subject as “Things I Like to Do. While he 
is talking, a record is being made of what he is saying. Every error in 
grammar, diction, and pronunciation he makes will be there to face 
him when the record is played back. His little speech can be played 
back as frequently as desired and his errors can be pointed out and 
corrected. When a switch is turned, the record is erased and the ma- 
chine is then ready for use with another pupil. 

Game of Correcting Errors from Compositions. Each day the 
teacher writes on the blackboard six or seven faulty sentences which 
have been found in the pupils’ themes. The pupils upon entering ^ e 
room take sheets of paper and attempt to rewrite the sentences vnth- 
out making any errors. These contributions are then corrected m 
class. Competition can be staged between the boys and the girls or 
between pupils sitting in different rows to see which is able to pro- 
duce the greater number of accurate papers. 

Grammatical Baseball The teacher first coUects a large number ot 
incorrect sentences. These can be taken from pupils' themes or from 
exercise books. The class is then divided into two teams-boys versus 
ghls, or in any other way. The teacher reads the first sentence to a 
member of team 1 who is supposed to tell what is wrong wi it 
io correct the error or errors. If he fails he is “out”; if he succeeds e 
"^nkes a “run.” After team 1 makes three “outs,” sentences are read 
*0 team 2. A team is at bat until it makes three "outs.” The side scon g 
tbe most runs after five or seven innings ^vins the game. 


A number of similar devices for improving English usage 
found in Clarke and Eaton’s book entitled Improving Secondary 
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it has to say than we do to the use of the words and the strange breed of 
fighting cats to which they belong.^® 

Much usable practice material can also be found in textbooks 
which have been designed for pupils in the elementary or upper 
grades. For example. Books One and Two of Junior English ia 
Action^'^ abound with exercises which could be used to advantage 
with retarded senior-high-school pupils. The lack of grade labels on 
these books make them particularly attractive for this purpose. Other 
books of the textbook type which are of value in the teaching of 
remedial English are Correct Usage (Books One and Two) by Slat- 
tery®* and Better English Through Practice (Books One and Two) 
by May.*® 

Devices for Improving Oral and Written English 
Many devices for correcting oral and written errors in English will 
occur to the teacher who works with remedial groups. An occasional 
game or other novel type of activity introduces variety and stimulates 
interest. Any device, however, which is used over and over again 
loses its appeal and must be replaced by a new one. A few devices that 
have been employed successfully in remedial English classes will 
now be described. 

The Error Box.” Pupils listen for mistakes in grammar, diction, and 
pronunciation which their classmates make. If an error is heard 
either in class or out of class, the pupil hearing it records on a slip of 
paper his own name, the error, and the name of the pupil making it. 
This slip is then placed in a box. At given intervals, the box is opened 
and the errors are read before the whole class. This procedure tends 
to make each pupil watch his own speech as well as to keep on the 
lookout for errors in the speech of his companions. The errors which 

Jwse Stuart, Beginning and Eternal Ending: Making the Sparks Fly in a 
Remedial English Class,” National Education Association Journal, Vol. 29, May, 
1940, pp. 131-132. 

1^- Tressler and M. B. Shehnadine, Junior English in Action, Boston, 
D. G. Heath and Company. 

l^ublished by the Globe Book Compai^, Inc., New York. 

Published by the Globe Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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for the types of \vTiting, notc-taldng, briefing, speech and written 
composition which they must be prepared to undertake in college, 
(h) to help pupils correct as far as possible poor habits of speech and 
'vriting which have persisted to Grade 11, and (c) to leave in peace 
the group who have by tliat time apparently reached their maximum 
possible accomplishment in English speech and writing, and who, as 
our experience has sho\vn, resent and resist attempts at further train- 
ing in English skills.” 

Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio, are segregating 
the students who have difficulty with English, who say they can t get 
English. The Freslimcn and Sophomores combined usually make one 
section and the Juniors and Seniors another section. We do not clas- 
sify them as to semesters. 

“^Ve use 40 copies of our Daily Times paper as a reading textbook 
permit them to read about 30 minutes. The other 30 minutes is 
spent in having them give oral compositions on what they have read, 
or in ^v^iting a paragraph summary of some newspaper article. The 
news and classified ads furnish the basis for the oral discussion during 
the year. We use the news stories as a basis for English grammar. We 
have the pupils name the parts of speech in the sentences of a para- 
graph or a complete story. We also use the paper in teaching spell- 
rag. punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, etc. In addition to the 
newspapers we have the regular textbooks. Literature and Life, and 
(Composition Grammar. However, these regular texts are used only 
rarely with the remedial classes.” 

South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. “In this school a 
eenrse is offered which is known as 'technical English.’ It is a coac - 
rag class in the principles of grammar as applied to common Eng s 
“age. It is not a class for loafers and flunkers; it is for pupils who lack 
fie technical background to do advanced work in EngKsh. Pupils are 
assigned to the class on the recommendation of the EngUsh teacher ot 
‘he previous term. Credit in the English course of the preceding term 
withheld until a grade of Satisfactory is earned in Techmeal Jing- 
■i*. The course gives no other credit Technical English is cameo 
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School English.^* Devices of all kinds should, however, be used \vith 
extreme care. Unless appropriately used they may do more harm 
than good. Procedures which provide drill on processes of English 
which are unrelated to individual or group needs may be both time- 
consuming and futile. 


Remedial Programs Used by Schools 

In this section, descriptions are pven of practices carried forward 
by teachers of remedial English as revealed in the nation-wide survey 
of remedial teaching.*® In most cases the accounts are presented in 
the words of the teacher conducting the work. 

Benjamin Franklin High School, Los Angeles, California. TDuring 
the eighth week of the B-11 semester, all pupils take the Progressive 
Language Test, and a special test in written composition. The results 
of these two tests are combined, and if the total score is unsatisfac- 
tory, the remedial work in the A-11 semester is assigned as follows : 

1. Pupils with IQs below 85, who have correspondingly low scholastic 
accomplishments as shown by their tenth-grade records, are not re- 
quired to take further remedial work in A-11, although they may do 
so if they desire. 

2. FupOs of normal mental ability and accomplishment who fail the 
test are required to take the A-11 remedial course which we nick- 
name “Everyday English.” 

3. Pupils of ability and accomplishment who pass the test are not re- 
quired to take the remedial course unless they desire to do so. Some 
prospective college entrants are urged to take it, however, even 
though they have passed the test, if they seem to need bolstering in 
English. 


“Those pupils who fail this ‘Everyday English’ course are not per- 
mitted to repeat it. Th^ must meet their English requirements 
through other courses. Later, in the A-12 semester, aU college prepara- 
to^ students are required to take ten weeks of English Review. 

By these procedures, we try (a) to prepare academic-course pupils 


Yn Improoing Secondary School English, New 

York. Noble and Noble, Publishers, IncT ^ 

See pp. 149-150 for details of tlii« survey. 
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ter we are testing all High Eleventh-grade students enrolled in Eng- 
lish classes in the fundamentals of English usage, handwriting, and 
arithmetic. Individuals who are markedly deficient are enrolled in 
instructional units in hand\vriting and arithmetic conducted by our 
Commercial Department and in remedial English classes during their 
twelfth year.” 

Central High School, Muncie, Indiana. “For pupils who are de- 
ficient in English usage, we waive the regular course of study in the 
tenth and twelfth years and attempt to help these pupils to attain the 
minimum essentials of correct usage.” 

Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey. ‘In this school, we 
try to iscover what pupils need help in usage, grammar, etc., and 
give it to them directly. We have just this term instituted a principal’s 
Qualifying Certificate in English. This will go to those members of 
our graduating class whose score is in the top seventh of a usage test 
we give them.” 

The eight reports from senior high schools which have just een 
presented give some idea of practice which exists injemedial Eng- 
lish work. Some schools have special classes labeled “remedial En^ 
fish” while others carry on work in the regular EngHsh classes wluch 
is essentially remedial. Many of the classes which are designated as 
remedial English” give attention to the improvement of re^ng an 
spelling as well as to that of English usage. It is apparent that many 
schools throughout the country are making an earnest e ort to pr 
the type of English instruction which will minister to t e 
dividual needs of their pupils. 


General Suggestions for Improving Use of English 
Evidence from the field of psychology clearly indicates that pup s 
^earn to do what they do.^^ If a pupil learns a rule of ' 

Will be able to repeat that rule, but he will not necessanly be able to 
put the rule to use in his speaking and ^vriting. Transfer of traim g 


R. Guthrie, "Conditioning: A Theory of *FoiW'First Yearbook 

Sespinse, and AssodaBon.” The Fa/dwhgy of ulOTninelon, Illinoia, 

tte NaUonal Sodety for the Study of Education Part II, Bloonung 
P“Mc School Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 23-Z6. 
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concurrently with the regular English. It may be, and usually is, 
carried as a fifth subject.” 

South High School, OTnaha, Nebraska. Before the end of the first 
twelve-weeks period, Freshmen who are deficient in English com- 
position are selected by their English I teachers and are recommended 
for a course in remedial composition. “In making his recommenda- 
tions, the teacher is guided by his observations of the student at work 
in the classroom and by the results of three tests which have been 
given. The number in this remedial course is limited to 20 so that the 
teacher may have some opportunity to give individual attention to 
pupils. Members of the remedial composition group are often helped 
by going into a penmanship class or into a spelling class or perhaps 
into both. Penmanship and spelling are offered in the commercial 
courses. These drill subjects can be carried during the same quarter 
as the composition course. The tejrts which have proved most ef- 
fective in this class are Guiler and Henry’s Junior Remedial English, 
and Mills’ The Story of a Thousand Year Pine.” 

In this course the following points are stressed: (1) how to recog- 
nize and form a sentence, (2) how to use various parts of speech, (3) 
how to use the simpler marks of punctuation, (4) how to apply the 
essential rules for capital letters, (5) how to use the principal parts of 
the most familiar verbs, (6) how to acquire correct speech habits and 
to avoid the most common errors in expression, (7) how to spell cor- 
rectly. 

Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. The principal of this 
school describes the work in remedial English as follows: “\Ve have 
classes in remedial English in every ^ade. The children are sug- 
gested for these classes by flie teachers, and both their ^ades and 
mental ability are taken into consideration. The teacher of the re- 
medial English classes follows the regular course of study when it is 
possible, but does not hesitate to alter this as the occasion demands. 
She does a good deal of activity and project work. Spelling is taught 
in connection with reading and by special drill. The students write 
and tell stories, and as the rules of grammar apply, they are given.” 

San Diego Senior High School, San Diego, California. “This semes- 
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Summary 

Schools should provide remedial work in English for those pupils 
who have never learned to use effectively the most fundamental 
phases of oral and written expression. Studies of the errors made by 
pupils in oral English show that difficulties involving verb forms are 
particularly numerous. In written English, the most prevalent errors 
involve commas, capitalization, verbs, pronouns, and sentence struc- 
ture. The characteristic errors of any given pupil can be identified by 
analyzing his oral and written compositions and by utilizing specially 
prepared diagnostic tests. 

The causes of disability in oral and written English include physi- 
cal defects, inferior scholastic aptitude, lack of interest, previous 
failure, poor language usage in the home or community, lack o 
knowledge as to what constitutes good English, and lack of sufficient 
practice on correct language forms. 

Remedial work should concern itself with the most fundamenta 
phases of oral and written discourse. Little attention should be given 
to treatment of controversial forms and expressions. In this c 
Is presented a list of the most essential phases of English usage which 
should be mastered by every pupU. Workbooks, devices, and plans 
which the teacher can use in carrying on remedial instruction are a 

described. 

Important suggestions for improving pupils use of English 
(1) provide plenty of opportunities for pupils to speak an vw 
^ecUy, (2) devote little time to the study of formal grammar (3) app y 
practice at the points of error, (4) motivate the work by relating 
®ach pupil’s own life ambitions and goals. 


Refebences forFubtheb Study 
Ruth, ‘Types of Errors Found in Business Lettere^ Noitonol Bus! 

MSS Education Quarterly, Vol. M, May, 1046, pF xeaclier Used 
Slier, Janet B,, “Personal Error Charts: How a H"'*^ 

Test Papers,” Clearing House, Vol. 25, OctoT^r, ^ “ English 

SelkBore, Joseph, “Rehabilitating a Problem Class m E g . 
laumal, Vol. 31, May, 1942, pp. 366-374. 
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takes place only between elements and situations which are approxi- 
mately identical. If pupils are to speak and write correctly they must 
be given practice in speaking and writing correctly. Grammar should, 
therefore, not be taught to remedial groups as a separate subject but 
should be used solely to assist the pupils with their oral and %vritten 
compositions. 

Another principle of great importance is that of applying practice 
at the point of error. In this connection, Reed makes the follo^ving 
comment: 

Effort expended in correcting errors produces more improvement than 
that expended upon activities that are fairly well known. . . . The usual 
procedure is to conduct students through a certain course or to give a cer- 
tain course to them, taking no account of which parts of the course are 
known and not known by the students. The teacher usually proceeds on 
the assumption that none of the material is loiown and that all of it needs 
equal emphasis. . . . The value of concentrating efforts on the correction 
of errors has been shown in experiments In learning the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic, typewriting, handwriting, spelling, and English.*^ 
This fact makes it of utmost importance for the teacher of remedial 
English to catalog carefully each pupil's errors. The tests which were 
described in a previous section should provide useful materials for 
doing this. 

A final and most important principle has to do with motivation. 
Pupils must want to improve dieir English or little good wU result 
from remedial efforts. This means that teachers must skillfully relate 
the materials of instruction to the basic goals of each pupil. If a pupil 
sees that a better knowledge of oral or written English will benefit 
him personally, he will be motivated to much higher levels of achieve- 
ment than otherwise. The pupil must not only need the material, he 
must also see that he needs it in order to accomplish some goal he has 
set for himself. The teacher should, tiierefore, focus his initial atten- 
tion upon the pupil rather than upon the subject matter. The amount 
and type of English whidi is subsequently taught should depend 
upon the facts obtained in the individual appraisal of each pupil. 

B. Reed, Psychology and Teadtine cf Secondary-School Subjects, New 

York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939 . pp. 20-21. 
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Chapter 13 


Making Case Studies 


When pupils are found who are severely retarded in reading or in 
other school subjects, the teacher should infer immediately diat 
definite causes are responsible for this condition. Pupils just do not 
happen to dislike a subject or fail to make progress in it. If these 
causes are ignored and nothing is done to remove them or to take 
them into account, greater retardation is not only likely to result, but 
the pupil stands an excellent chance of developing unwholesome per- 
sonality adjustments. What is needed by the teacher is an understand- 
ing of the causes that are operative. Once these are known, steps can 
be taken to deal with them. 

What has been said implies that before a teacher can teach a pupil, 
he must know a great deal about him. Ideally, a case study could 
well be made for every pupil regardless of whether he is or is not re- 
tarded. In many school situations, however, it is impossible from a 
practical standpoint to make exhaustive case studies of all pupils. In 
such instances, the only alternative is to do as much of this work as 
is possible. Case studies can, at first, be made of those pupils who 
appear to be most in need of assistance, and as time goes on and as 
facilities are e.xpanded, this service may well be extended to addi- 
tional pupils. 

The writer does not share the view of some educators and psycholo- 
gists that teachers are not capable of making useful case studies of 
Aeir pupils. It is true, of course^ diat specialized skill and training in 
methods of psychological diagnosis are great assets in connection 
\vith such work Yet it is equally true that any individual who is quali- 
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fied to teach children is also qualified to find out as much as he can 
about each child and act upon this information. Many tests may have 
to be omitted in the diagnosis because of lack of specific training on 
the part of the teacher. Partially incorrect diagnoses may be made at 
times because of lack of insight and knowledge of underlying casual 
factors. However, the good results that can be secured from careful 
individual study of pupils will, in most <^es, outweigh any attendant 
evils. 

If a given case study reveals physical or mental disorders of a com- 
plicated nature, the pupil should be tilled to the attention of com- 
petent medical or psychological experts. If the case study procedure 
did no more than detect defects and disorders that need specialized 
attention, it would serve a useful purpose. Many of the troubles, how- 
ever, of retarded pupils in school are of a pedagogical nature and 
respond well to the treatment which teachers are well qualified to 
give. Thorough case studies should provide the teacher with perti- 
nent information about pupils which will make the teadiing much 
more effective than it otherwise would be. 

How to Make a Case Study 

Once a particular pupil has been selected for study, the teacher be- 
gins to gather together in a systematic way many kinds of data from 
many sources concerning the pupil and his particular problem. As the 
information is collected it can be placed in a separate manila folder 
which bears the pupil’s name. 

As soon as a sufficient body of material is at hand, it should be or- 
ganized and interpreted. The following outline is suggestive of how 
the report of a given case might be arranged. 

OUTLINE FOR MAKING A CASE STUDY 

Teacher making study Date of investigation 

I. Identification of Pupil 

Give his name, address, age, sex, school grade, 
n. Statement of the Problem 

Include an account of why the pupil is being studied. What ap- 
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pears to be his trouble? Is he a slow reader, poor speller, deficient 
in arithmetic, or what? 

III. Diagnostic Test Data 

What are his particular strengths and weaknesses? If he is a 
poor reader, the tests should answer such questions as these: How 
well does he read? What is his method of attacking new words? 
Does he have an adequate sight vocabulary? Is he an inaccurate 
reader? Does he make frequent reversals? If he is deficient in 
arithmetic, the tests should answer such questions as: What fun- 
damental operations cause him the most trouble? Does he know 
the basic number combinations? What are his specific errors? 

IV. Interview with Pupil 

Give significant information which the pupil has contributed 
about himself. What does he think about his difficulty? What are 
his attitudes, outlooks, interests, plans? 

V. Pupil’s Physical Condition 

Has he any visual or'auditoiy defects? Is he malnourished? 
Does he have adenoids or diseased teeth? Are there evidences of 
abnormal glandular conditions or nervous disorders? Is he fre- 
quently ill? Much of this information can be supplied by the 
school nurse. A report from a complete medical examination 
should be secured whenever possible. 

VI. Social and Emotional Adjustment 

Does he get along well with other pupils? Does he get along 
well \vith his teachers? Is he shy and retiring? Does he exhibit 
aggressive behavior? Has he been involved in any disciplinary 
episodes in school? Information can be secured from actual ob- 
servation of the pupil’s behavior, by consulting with other teach- 
ers, and by means of personality and adjustment tests. 

VII. Educational Record 

This should include not only his present scholastic attainments, 
hut should also trace his academic successes and failures as far 
back as the first grade. The school office files can be searched for 
this information, and previous teachers and principals can be 
consulted. 

Vni. Mental Test Data 

What do the results of standardized intelligence tests indi- 
cate? Does he possess below average, average, or above average 
learning ability? Does he score higher on a verbal or nonverbal 
type of test? Always record the exact name and form of the test 
used as well as the score or IQ. Whenever possible an individual 
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test such as the Stanford Binet Scale should be administered. 

IX. Special Interests and Attainments 

What are his interests? What does he do when school is out? 
Does he like to read? What outstanding things has he ever done? 
Much of this information can be secured through interviews with 
the pupil, by means of quesUonnaires, and by consulting his 
friends, teachers, or relatives. 

X. Home Conditions 

What is the socioeconomic level of the home? How many 
brothers and sisters does he have? Are they superior or inferior 
to him in academic achievement? Is the home a happy place in 
which to live or is there a great amount of conflict? What is the 
father’s occupation? Does the mother work? What is the attitude 
of the parents toward the pupil and his problem? Is there a good 
library in the home? These are just a few of the many details whids 
should be secured relative to the home environment. Information 
under this heading should be obtained through an actual visit to 
the home as well as from other available soiirces. 

XI. Diagnosis of the Case 

Taking all the facts into consideration, what seem to be the 
chief obstacles to the pupil’s normal progress? 

XIL Recommendations 

What should be done in the light of the evidence which has 
been gathered? Should his program of studies be rearranged? 
Should an attempt be made to alter certain home conditions? 
Should he be given regular remedial work? What should be the 
nahire of this work? \Vhat materials should be used? The plan of 
attack should be as completely outlined as possible. As conditions 
change or as new evidence is obtained this procedure can be 
modified accordingly. 

The teacher gathers much of his information by three methods— 
observation, testing, and interview. University courses in clinical psy- 
chology and educational measurements should greatly assist the 
teacher in the skillful mampulation of these three methods. Reading 
books in these areas should also prove helpful. Some attention has 
been given to the first two procedures in earlier chapters. A few words 
should now be said regarding the technique of conducting an inter- 
view. 

Conducting an Interview, The teacher in the process of making a 
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case study must not only interview the pupil himself, but will be 
called upon to interview parents, teachers, and other individuals. It 
is most important that this phase of the work be skillfully conducted. 
The suggestions that are given in the next paragraph are phrased in 
terms of the pupil. They are, however, equally applicable to all in- 
terviewing situations. 

In the first place it is highly desirable that provision be made for 
privacy. Pupils hesitate to relate certain feelings and experiences if 
other pupils or persons are present. In the second place, rapport must 
be immediately established between the teacher and pupil. The pupil 
must have confidence in the teacher and feel that he is genuinely in- 
terested in him and his problem. Third, the teacher should spend most 
of the time listening to what the pupil has to say rather than doing 
a major part of the talking himself. Fourth, notes of what is said and 
done should not be made during the interview. As soon as the pupil 
leaves the room, however, a complete record should be made of all 
that took place. There are many other specific points that could be 
mentioned, but the teacher’s own good judgment will guide him in 
making many of the fine adjustments that are necessary. Those who 
are interested in exploring further the subject of intervie\ving should 
read such books as Fenlason’s* Essentials in Interviewing and Tyler’s* 
The Work of the Counselor. 

Illustrative Case Studies 

Three case studies of pupils with special difficulties who have been 
brought to the Educational Clinic at the University of Illinois are 
presented in some detail in order to iZhisfrafe further the case study 
technique. Teachers in the pubh’c schools may not have available or 
be able to use all of the diagnostic instnunents referred to in these 
studies. This should not deter them, however, from studying their 
pupils in much the same manner as is reported here. The only xe- 

lAnne E. Fenlason, Essentials in Interviewing. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 

2 Leona E. Tyler, The Work of the Counselor, New York, Appleton-Cenhny- 
Crofts, Inc., 1953. Chapter 2 is particularly helpfuL 
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quirements for making a case study are (1) that the teacher gather as 
much significant information as is pMsible about the pupil and his 
problem, and (2) that he use these data in furthering the pupil’s best 
interests. 

CASE OF HELEN 

Name— Helen Smith Chronological Age— 13 years and 6 mos. 

Sdiool Grade— 9.5 

Statement of the Problem. Helen was referred to the Educa- 
tional Clinic by her high-school principal because of her apparent 
inability to read well enough to do successful work in the school 
subjects she was carrying. Her parents had also become worried 
about the situation and had requested that the school do something 
about it if it were possible. They reported that Helen read no better 
than her fifth-grade sister. How well does Helen read? What is wrong 
and what can be done about it? 

Diagnostic Test Data. Early in the study, Helen was given some 
reading tests, and her eye movements were photographed by means 
of the Ophthalmograph. The results were as follows: 

Cafes Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form 1 

BEADING GRADE 

Vocabulary 8.4 

Level of comprehension 9.3 

Speed of reading 4.8 

Average reading grade 7.5 

Accuracy of reading 95% (high) 

lowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary, form A 

READING GRADE 

Total comprehension 7.0 

Rate of sUent reading 3.3 

Ophf hoZmograph Film Record 

Card As grade lsvel 

Number of words m 

selection 50 

Lengthoffilm 13^6 “• 

Rate per minute 112 words 3rd 
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Fixations per 100 words 

202 

2nd 

Regressions per 100 words 

62 

2nd 

Comprehension 

IB: 

90% 


Number of words 

50 


Length of film 

12JI in. 


Rate per minute 

124 words 

3rd 

Fixations per 100 words 

182 

2nd 

Regressions per 100 words 

60 

High 1st 

Comprehension 

100% 
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Interview ■with Helen. During tfie interview, Helen was coopera- 
tive and contributed much information about herself. When asked if 
she was happy in school, she replied, “Yes, most of the time.” She 
indicated, however, that she worried a great deal about school ex- 
aminations and grades, and was apprehensive about whether or not 
she was going to pass her work. She stated that her favorite subject 
was history and that the subject that gave her the most trouble was 
mathematics. She also remarked that most of the assignments in 
school were too long and that she had ^eat difficulty in getting them 
done. “Schoolwork is much easier for my sister,” she said. Helen has 
gone to a summer camp three times, attends movies about two times 
a month, and dislikes to participate in school dramatics. Her behavior 
during the interview revealed that she possesses a somewhat shy and 
retiring personality. She is not particularly enthusiastic about any- 
thing. She has definite plans of entering college or university when 
her high-school course is finished. 


Helen’s Physical CopmmoN. 

Result of vision test (Keystone telebinocular): 


Test 1. 

Dog and Pig 

Dog jumping 
through hoop 

Pass 

Test 2. 

Visual Efficiency 


Pass 


Binocular 

100% 


Left eye 

100% 

Pass 


Right eye 

90% 

Pass 

Tests. 

Stereopsis Level 

AH correct 

Pass 
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Test 4. Vertical Imbalance 

lane through 
center of ball 

Pass 

Test 5. Far-point Fusion 

Sees 3 balls 

Pass 

Test 6a. Laterallmbalanceat 

Arrow points 

Pass 

Far Point 

to 8 


Test 6b. Lateral Imbalance at 

Arrow points 

Pass 

Near Point 

to 4 


Test 7. Near-point Fusion 
Test 8. Ametropia 

Sees 3 balls 

Pass 

a. Near distance 

Lines distinct 
and correctly 
called 

Pass 

b. Far distance 

All correct 

Pass 


Results of audiometer test (Western Electric 4D Audiometer): 
Right ear Hearing loss —3 

Left ear Hearing loss —3 

This indicates unusually good hearing acuity as it is one step better 
than 0 hearing loss. 

Report from dentist: 

Dr reports that she comes to him for annual checkup. 

and that her teeth are in excellent condition. 

General healUi: 

Frequent colds— No 
Ear trouble— No 
Constipation— No 
Headaches— Yes 
Sore throats— Seldom 
Nadbiting— No 

Has had most childhood diseases. Frequently has “flu." 

Dr reports that her general physical condition is very 

satisfactory. 

Educational Recohd. 

Scholarship during 8th grade Scholarship duriiig 9th grade 

1st sem. 2nd sem. 1st sem. 

English B C English C 

Mathematics B B Algebra D 
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Social studies C B 

Music 

appreciation B 

An B 

Physical 

education C C 

Home economics C 

Glee club B B 


l*atin C 

General science C 

Physical education B 


Social and Emotional Adjustment. Helen seems to be fairly well 
adjusted personally despite the fact that she worries a great deal 
about her schoolwork. She says that she likes all her teachers. She has 
friends among her schoolmates and seems to enjoy working and play- 
ing witli them. She has never been any disciplinary problem whatso- 
ever in school, and her principal states that her character must be 
given the highest rating. Her teachers report that she is reliable, but 
is not so enthusiastic in accepting responsibility as are some pupils. 
She is characterized by all who know her as being retiring rather 
than aggressive. 

Mental Test Data, 

IQ 

Otis Self~Administering Test of Menial Ability, Higher Examina- 
tion, Form A 97 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A 99 

Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L 115 

Special Interests and Attainments. Helen does not seem to pos- 
sess unusual talents in any field, although she plays the piano some 
and is fairly good at swimming and canoeing. She has a pet dog, and 
enjoys collecting stamps and perfume. Says she likes to read once in 
a while, but that it takes her many days to finish a book. She expressed 
her opinion of several books she had attempted to read in previous 
months as follows: 

Seven Days at Sea (By Strang, Burks, and Puls). Said she had quit read- 
ing this book after finishing the first five or six chapters. She reported that 
she did not like it because “It is too old-fashioned,” “The characters use 
too perfect English,” “They don’t say *O.K.’ or ‘nuts.’ ” She furthermore ex- 
pressed the opinion that diere was not enough action in this story. "No- 
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Test 4. Vertical Imbalance 

line through 
center of ball 

Pass 

Test 5. Far-point Fusion 

Sees 3 balls 

Pass 

Test 6a. Lateral Imbalance at 

Arrow points 

Pass 

Far Point 

to 8 


Test 6b. Lateral Imbalance at 

Arrow points 

Pass 

Near Point 

to 4 


Test 7. Near-point Fusion 
Test 8. Ametropia 

Sees 3 balls 

Pass 

a. Near distance 

Lines distinct 
and correctly 
called 

Pass 

b. Far distance 

All correct 

Pass 


Results of audioiueter test (Western Electric 4D Audiometer): 
Right ear Hearing loss —3 

Left ear Hearing loss —3 

This indicates unusually good hearing acuity as it is one step better 
than 0 hearing loss. 

Report from dentist : 

Dr reports that she comes to him for annual checloip, 

and that her teeth are in excellent condition. 

General healtli; 

Frequent colds— No 
Ear trouble— No 
Constipation— No 
Headaches— Yes 
Sore throats— Seldom 
Nailbiting— No 

Has had most childhood diseases. Frequently has “flu.” 

Dr reports that her general physical condition is very 

satisfactory. 

Educational Record. 

Scholarship during 8th grade Scholarship during 9th grade 

1st sem. 2nd sem. 1st sem. 

English B C English C 

Mathematics B B Algebra D 
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jiistments as the result of her worrying about her schoolwork and her 
lack of success in reading. 

4. She is a girl %vith good mental ability as measured by intelli- 
gence tests and should, under favorable conditions, be able to leam 
to read more effectively than she does. It is interesting to note that 
her Binet IQ is considerably higher than her IQs on tests which re- 
quire her to read the questions before answering them. It is very 
likely that her slow rate of reading is responsible for these lower 
scores. 

5. Helen does not read much because it is such a slow laborious 
process. She does, however, have definite likes and dislikes as to what 
she reads. She likes books dealing with romance, nursing, and adven- 
ture which are \\Titten in the language of the day and which contain 
a great deal of dialogue. She does not like old-fashioned books %vritten 
in a stilted style and in Avhich there is s]o^V'mo\'ing action. 

6. Helen comes from a home which is well off financially and is 
superior in other ways, but it is likely that she suffers to some eirtent 
because of the fact that her younger sister excels her in speed of read- 
ing and in general scholarship. 

Taking all the data into account, it appears that most of Helens 
difficulties would be solved if by some means she could leam to read 
more rapidly. She is in good health, has good mental ability, has a 
good vocabulary, but is retarded in speed of reading about five or 
six grades. This special disability is hindering her normal progress in 
school and may in tim e produce marked effects upon her personality. 
She is already developing shyness and an indifferent attitude toward 
her schoolwork- The fact that she reads more slowly than her younger 
sister places her under a further strain which may lead to seriotis con- 
sequences. She ^vill never be able to'carry college or university work 
successfully with her present reading handicap. 

Recx»mmeni)ations. It is recommended that special and concen- 
trated attention be given to the problem of developing Helen’s speed 
of reading. Two methods that are likely to produce resiilts are the 
wide reading method and the forced speed method. Helen does not 
read nearly so much as a girl of hex age and grade should. Every ef- 
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body gets married and there is nothing in it about nurses.” She stated that 
she likes books that are modem in their subject matter. 

Real Persons (Living Through Biography Series by Starbuck). Although 
the teacher gave her this book fm: home reading, Helen said that she did 
not read it because biographies do not interest her. 

One Night of Love (Big Little Book Edition). Helen reported that she 
read every word of this book and enjoyed it immensely. She liked the ro- 
mantic plot as well as the excellent illustrations which were spread through 
the text. 

So Big (By Edna Ferber). Didn’t like this book because there was not 
enough dialogue in it. She stated she read only about three chapters be- 
fore casting it aside. 

Other books liked; Peggy Covers London by Emma Bugbee, Lorna 
Doone (simplified edition by Jordan, Berglund, and Washbume), Inspec- 
tor Wa^ (Big Little Book), Gene Autry (Big Little Book), Jim Craig, State 
Trooper (Big Little Book), Abbie and Slats (Big Little Book). 

Other books not liked: The Road to Liberty by Hagedom (read three 
chapters), When Washington Danced adapted by Moderow (read 104 
pages of it but said that it was not too exciting). 

Home CoMcrnoNS. Helen comes from a home which is on a high 
socioeconomic level. Her father and mother are both living and Helen 
has a sister who is ten years old. Her sister reads much more rapidly 
than does Helen and also makes higher grades in school. The parents 
are considerably worried over Helen’s apparent inability to read bet- 
ter. The mother is extremely cooperative and will do whatever the 
school suggests should be done. 

Diagnosis of the Case. Among the significant facts revealed by 
the data are the following; 

1. Helen's chief reading weakness is found to be in her speed of 
reading. Her comprehensicm is very good, but she reads at an inordi- 
nately slow rate— third or fourth-grade level at the most. This makes 
it practically impossible for her to cover her high-school reading as- 
signments in the time which she has available for that purpose. 

2. Helens physical condition appears to be very satisfactory and 
unrelated to her disability in reading. 

3. As yet, she has not developed any severe personality malad- 
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difficult to avoid. The financial condition of Helen’s parents would 
make it possible to cany out this latter proposal. 

CASE OF GEORGE 

Name— George Wilson Chronological Age— 16 years and 2 months 
Sdiool Grade— 10,6 

Statement of the Problem. George is a finedooking boy who has 
just finished the first semester of his Sophomore year in high school. 
He was brought to the Educational Clinic by one of his teachers who 
was of the opinion that something should be done about his reading 
ability. She stated that he was hopelessly floundering in the English 
course u’hich she taught. How u'cll does George read? What can he 
done about his case? 

Diagnostic Test Data. 

Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form I 

READING GRADE 


Vocabulaty 

3.9 

Comprehension 

7.1‘ 

Speed 

2.5 


• George required 2S hours to finish the comprehension section of the test. 
Although there is no time limit for this section, 30 minutes is the usual time 
allotment. 


Ophthalmograph Film Record 

GRADE LEVEL 

Card A; 


Comprehension 

50% 


Words per minute read 

95 

2 

Fixations per lOOivurds 

228 

2 

Regressions per 100 words 
dB: 

42 

3 

Comprehension 

80* 


Words per minute read 

81 

2 

Fixations per 1 00 words 

280 

1 

Regressions per 100 words 

38 

3 
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fort should therefore be made to find what her interests are and to 
provide her with easy fascinating reading materials which will help 
her to further her own interests. As these interests grow and as she 
reads more and more hooks, her speed and facility of reading wll 
likewise improve. Rapid readers are nearly always individuals who 
read extensively. Slow readers are invariably individuals who read 
very little, or who read difficult and closely woven materials exclu- 
sively. In Helen’s case, it might be well to let her start with the Big 
Little Books (books which she enjoys) and allow her to read 20 or 25 
of them before exposing her to other equally interesting materials. 

In addition to this program of wide reading, a few minutes each 
day should be devoted to forced speed methods. One of these meth- 
ods consists of the use of time limits when reading an article or story 
of a given length. Helen, for example, might allow herself 15 minutes 
to read a selection which has ordinarily required 20 minutes. She will 
probably be surprised to find that she is able to do this very thing. 
With enough practice this newer rale of speed ^vill become as habitual 
as her former rate. If a Metronoscope or reading accelerator is avail- 
able it should be used also. The reading accelerator is a particularly 
helpful device since any book or magazine can be placed in the rack 
and read at any desired rate of speed. Since the pupil must keep 
ahead of the moving plate, he is forced to read at the rate at which 
the machine has been set. The push-card method which is described 
in Chap. 4 of this book should also prove useful in a case such as 
Helen’s. 

It is also recommended that Helens father and mother be made 
aware of the serious consequences that may result from unfavorably 
comparing Helen s reading ability with that of her younger sister, 
and of rejecting Helen and favoring the sister because of this condi- 
tion. It might be a good plan if Helen could go away for a year or two 
to a girl s boarding school. There she could develop initiative and 
habits of independence which might be difficult to develop at home. 
Furthermore, she would be free from the inevitable competition that 

er sister provides as well as the undesirable comparisons that are 
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Consonant phonograms 

9 

3.6 

Consonant-vowel phonograms 
Visual Perception: 

10 

3.7 

Same-different figures 

33 

8.5 

Same-different numbers 

43 

6.0 

Selection of figures 

23 

8.0 


New Stanford Arithmetic Test, Form V 

ARITHMETIC GRADE 
Reasoning test 7.4 

Computation test 7.1 

Interview with George. George is a tall well-dressed boy who 
makes a fine appearance. He is extremely polite and seems to be well 
poised. He stated that he dislikes very much to recite in class or to 
give any kind of report even though he has prepared his lessons 
thoroughly. His most troublesome subjects at present are English, 
general science, and algebra. He admits that not being able to read 
well is a great handicap to him. He likes grocery-store work, but 
thinks that people do not make much money at it. His desire is to 
make lots of money. He has frequently carried newspapers and that 
appeals to him very much. George plans to finish high school and 
also graduate from a universily. These plans are also held by his 
parents. 

Physical Condition. George’s eyes were examined by means of 
the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular and his hearing was tested 
with the Western Electric 4D audiometer. No defects of any kind 
were found. His school attendance has never been affected by ill 
health. He is slightly imderweight for his height which is six feet, 
but this condition is frequently found among boys of his age. He does 
most things, including writing, with his left hand. 

Social and Emotional Adjustment. George seems to be extremely 
well adjusted personally considering what he has been through. He 
has never been a disciplinary problem in school and has a very whole- 
some outlook on life. His life, however, is rather uncomfortable since 
his unsuccessful schoolwork constantly places him in an embarrass- 
ing position. 
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Dolch’s Basic Sight Vocabulary 

George was aslced to identify one at a time the 220 basic words of 
die Dolch list. The following words were miscalled: 


always 

grow 

our 

these 

at 

his 

over 

they 

can 

hurt 

o%vn 

think 

cold 

just 

ran 

to 

come 

kind 

round 

us 

did 

know 

run 

want 

done 

live 

saw 

when 

eat 

made 

say 

where 

found 

many 

see 

which 

from 

may 

shall 

white 

gave 

me 

small 

with 

get 

my 

so 

would 

give 

never 

some 

who 

got 

now 

that 

yes 

green 

no 

thi< 

your 


Cates Reading Diagnosis Test 

HAW SCOBB cnADE SCORE 


L. Oral Reading 

12 

3.5 

Omissions, words 

1 


Additions, words 

0 


Repetitions 

0 


Mispronunciations: 

Full reversals 

0 


Reversal of parts 

0 


Wrong beginning 

2 


Wrong middle 

0 


Wrong ending 

3 


Wrong several parts 

1 


2. Word Pronunciation 

63 

3.6 

3. Perceptual Orientation, Isolated \vords 

3 

3.5 

4. Visual Perception Techniques: 

Phonogram combinations 

SS 

3.8 

Initial vowel syllables 

15 

3.0 

Initial consonant syllables 

9 

3.7 

Vowel-consonant phonograms 

19 

3.7 
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Consonant phonograms 

g 

3.6 

Consonant-vowel phonograms 
Visual Perception: 

10 

3.7 

Same-different figures 

33 

8.5 

Same-different numbers 

43 

6.0 

Selection of figures 

23 

8.0 


"New Stanford Arithmetic Test, Form V 

ARITHMETIC GRADE 

Reasoning test 7.4 

Compulation test 7.1 

Interview with George. George is a tall well-dressed boy who 
makes a fine appearance. He is extremely polite and seems to be well 
poised. He stated that he dislikes very much to recite in class or to 
give any kind of report even though he has prepared his lessons 
thoroughly. His most troublesome subjects at present are English, 
general science, and algebra. He admits that not being able to read 
well is a great handicap to him. He likes grocery-store work, but 
thinks that people do not make much money at it. His desire is to 
make lots of money. He has frequently carried newspapers and that 
appeals to him veiy much. George plans to finish b‘gh school and 
also graduate from a university. These plans are also held by his 
parents. 

Physical Condition. Georges eyes were examined by means of 
the Keystone Ophthalmic TeJebinocuJar and his bearing was tested 
with the Western Electric 4D audiometer. No defects of any kind 
were found. His school attendance has never been affected by ill 
health. He is slightly underweight for his height which is six feet, 
but this condition is frequently found among hoys of his age. He does 
most things, including writing, with his left hand. 

Social and Emotional Adjustment. George seems to be extremely 
well adjusted personally considering what he has been through. He 
has never been a disciplinary problem in school and has a very whole- 
some outlook on life. His life, however, is rather uncomfortable since 
his unsuccessful schoolwork constantly places him in an embarrass- 
ing position. 
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Educational Record. George did his elementary-school work at 

the school in . He entered school at the age of six 

years and ten months, and had to repeat the first grade. He spent 

three years in the Junior High School and his record for the 

last year there is as follows: 

English D 

Speech C 

Dramatics D 

Commercial arithmetic C 

Metal work C 

He has been in senior high school for a little over one semester. His 
record for the semester is: 


English 

Algebra 
Industrial arts 
Physical education 
Glee club 
General science 


(could be given no grade in compari- 
son with the rest of the class) 


E 

D 

E 

C 

Conditional 


His second-semester registration consists of: 
English 

General science 
Industrial arts 
Physical education 


In English and general science he is not able to participate in regu- 
lar classwork, so merely attends class and is allowed to “read” or 
listen as he chooses. He does his drawings in industrial arts, but says 
he has to “catch on” with what to do in class because he is unable to 
read any of the assignments. 


Mental Test Data. 

IQ 

Terman Group Test of Mental AbUity, Form A, Grades 7—12 65 

Otis Self'Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examina- 
tion, Form A 

Revised Stanford-Binet Sade, Form L 


71 

91 
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It is obvious that George does much better on an intelligence test 
which dofts not involve any reading than on one which does. Both 
the Terman and Otis tests require that the subject read the questions 
he is to answer, whereas the Revised Stanford-Binet test is adminis- 
tered orally. 

Special Interests and Attainments. George does not engage in 
any extra-curricular activities or follow any sports. He has no work 
outside of school except that of occasionally delivering papers as a 
substitute for the regular newsboy. He enjoys going after school 
hoius to the oil station where his brother works. During the spring 
he has helped his mother with the garden. George likes movies very 
much and generally goes two or three times per week. For the activity 
period during the present semester he has chosen bridge. The first 
semester he chose typing as his activity, but thought it was too hard. 
His favorite school subject at the present time is industrial arts. 

Home Conditions, There are five other members in the Wilson 
family— the father and mother both between 50 and 60 years of 
age, and three brothers, aged 23, 21, and 19. The father is a very poor 
reader; he left school while in the seventh grade to support the family 
after the death of his father. George's mother had one or two years of 
college work and taught in the elementary schools. His brothers all 
graduated from high school and one attended a university for a 
semester. One other boy besides George failed the first grade and 
the mother attributes it to starting him to school too young. 

The father works as a salesman in a department store, one brother 
sacks groceries in a “super market,” another works in a gas station, 
and the oldest one does odd jobs around town. 

The family is probably of low-average economic status, but they 

own their own seven-room home on Street. There is not 

much incentive to read at home for there are few books. The Liberty 
Magazine and a newspaper, however, come regularly. 

Both parents are very cooperative. George’s mother has recently 
tried to help him with his reading. 

Diagnosis of the Case. George reads no better on the average than 
an eight- or nine-year-old boy, yet bis mental age on the Revised 
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Stanford-Bimt Scale is 13 years and eight months. It is true that he is 
below average in general mental abili^, but he should be reading at 
least up to his mental level. At present his reading performance is 
about four or five grades below this level. 

George apparently got off to a poor start in reading in the primary 
grades because of his meager mental ability and the accompanying 
neglect of his teachers. He was pushed on from grade to grade. Little 
effort was made by his teachers to adjust the work in reading to his 
ability and stage of readiness. At the present time as a high-school 
Sophomore his position is practically untenable. He is now being 
asked to read difficult books in general science and in other subjects 
which are totally inappropriate for one of his abilities. 

The data reveal the fact that he has a most limited sight vocabu- 
lary. He failed to recognize 60 of the words of the Dolcb list. All of 
the words on this list are recognized instantly by good second-grade 
readers and by average third-grade readers. 

George could have been taught to read if proper methods had been 
employed. He can still be taught to read provided the necessary con- 
ditions can be met 

Recommendations. It is recommended that each of George’s high- 
school teachers be conferred with, and the situation thoroughly ex- 
plained to them. Following this, each of George's courses should be 
turned into remedial reading courses so far as he is concerned. In 
English, he should immediately begin mastering the 220 words of the 
Basic Sight Vocabulary. These words make up from 50 to 75 per cent 
of all school reading matter and should therefore be recognized in- 
stantly. Knowing them will give him confidence, because every ten- 
word line he reads will contain approximately six or seven of them. 
The regular classics such as Sil^ Mamer, Julius Caesar, and the 
Canterbury Tales, should not be read by him at this time. Instead 
materials at the second- and third-grade levels should be used which 
include both hooks and material in newspaper form. My Weekly 
Reader (American Educational Press) is an excellent little weekly 
which can be secured for any reading level up to about the sixA 
grade. If classics are to be read at all they should be simplified editions 
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such as are included in The Thorndike Library (D. Appleton-Century 
Company) and Simplified and Abridged Classics (Longmans, Green 
and Company). 

George’s work in general science should consist of field trips, and 
the reading of very easy scientific materials often of a popular nature. 
Materials which have been prepared for science instruction in ele- 
mentary schools will also be found useful. The regular textbook of 
the course should have no place whatsoever in George’s modified 
program. If George can find reading a pleasure he will continue to 
read more and more extensively as time goes on. 

George’s industrial arts course and physical education course prob- 
ably do not involve a great deal of reading. His teachers, however, 
should be careful to keep his problem in mind when assig nin g reading 
in these fields. 

If the school has a trained psychologist or teacher of remedial 
reading available, a few minutes each day of special tutoring woiild 
be highly beneficial. Such work should be well motivated and partake 
of the nature of drill as little as possible. The instructional plan should 
call for some work on phonics since George revealed in his oral read- 
ing that he uses inadequate methods of attacking new words. The 
English teacher can also assist with this phase of the work. 

Case of henby 

Name— Henry Bradbury Chronological Age— 15 years and 9 months 
School Grade— 11.0 

Statement of the Problem. This boy was referred to the Educa- 
tional Clinic by his high-school principal because of a marked dis- 
ability in arithmetic. He had taken algebra during his Sophomore 
year and had failed it. His parents and teachers were very much 
distressed over his seeming inability to do satisfactory work in mathe- 
matics. 

Diagnostic Test Data. Henry ^vas given several tests in arithmetic 
in order to ascertain the extent of his retardation. The results were 
as follows: 
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New Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Edition: 
Form V 

Arithmetic reasoning 
Arithmetic computation 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, Intermediate Battery: 

Form A— Arithmetic fundamentals 
Unit Scoles 0 / Atfoinmcnt, Primary Diwsion, Grade 3; 
Form A— Fundamental operations 

Examples of problems he missed: 

Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division; Totally unable to do such problems as these 

42-5-7 56-5-6 4)^ 16)^ 


GRADE LEVEL 


4.0 

2.0 


3.7 

3.9 


658 

$.68 

906 

4000 

7003 

101 

.49 

460 

2706 

6995 

■ 5 OT 

“19 

440 


118 

452 

$.75 

612 

321 

9785 

8 

8 

30 

2 

46 

6S6 

5^ 


§51 

39690 


3460 

74290 


4)29 


Ilis diiBculties were analyzed further by means of the BuswelL 
John Diagnostic Chart for Fimdamenfol Processes in Arithmetic. He 
was able to do most of the addition examples, but had great difficulty 
with the problems in subtraction and multiplication. He did not know 
how to handle zeros and was unsure of many of his combinations. He 
could not work any type of division problems. 

Some tests were given in other tool subjects to see whether or not 
liis rlisability u’as confined to arithmetic. The results are g^ven below: 

Cafes Beading Survey for Grades 3 to 10, Form II 


Vocabulary 5.2 

1/CVcl of comprehension 6.8 

Speed of reading 6.0 

Average reading grade 6.0 


Reading accuracy: 73 per cent 
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New Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Examination, Form 
A— Diction test showed his spelKng ability to be at grade 3.0. 

Interview with Henry. Henry was very shy and talked little dur- 
ing the interview. He seemed depressed and unenthusiastic. When 
asked what he thought was the cause of his trouble in arithmetic, he 
replied, “I don't know.” He was veiy indefinite with respect to Ws 
future plans. He did say, however, that he expects to go to college. 
The only school subject that he cares anything about is art. He says 
that he likes to dance and play basketball. He gives the impression 
of being in a daze. 

Physical Condition. The vision and hearing tests which were ad- 
ministered to him revealed no defects. A medical examination given 
the previous year to all boys participating in basketball showed him 
to be physically sound. He is tall and well developed. According to 
the school records, he has seldom been absent because of illness. 

Social and Emotional Adjustment. His teachers report that he 
seems to get along well \vith other pupils. He does not exhibit any 
aggresive behavior and has never been involved in any disciplinary 
episodes. One teacher rates him as being inattentive and lacking in a 
sense of responsibility. Another teacher states that he lacks confidence 
in himself, and seems to be very insecure. When he came to the Edu- 
cational Clinic, he was given the Rorschacli test.® A summary of 
Henry’s personality as revealed by tliis test is presented herewith. 

RorscJtach Summary 

The large number of responses (62) which he gave is characteristic of 
individuals with artistic ability. Tlie ratio of M to C and the large number 
of F responses indicate that he possesses too litth aSeclR’c energy in his 
emotional contact with the outside world. This may be due either to 
withdrawal or to repression. The disproportionate number of F responses 
may indicate constriction with compulsiw elements or a severe form of 
depression. Tlie ratio of his M responses to his C responses points toivard 

3 For description of this test sec Bruno Klopfer and Dougins M. Kelley, The 
Rorschach Technique, yonkcrs-on-IIudson. Kew York, World Book Cofrip.nny, 
19-12. or Herman Rorschach, Tsyciiodiagnostik (English transLilion). New York. 
Grune and Stratton, 1912. Special instruction in the melliod ns well os chnlcal 
experience is a ncecssary prcrctiuisile for use of the lest. 
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an introversive tendency. Henry had few W responses, two M responses, 
and many F— responses. These dgns are all indicative of low or mediocre 
mental ability. The lack of S responses probably means that he is not 
negativistic. The very large number of unusual detail responses found in 
his record is symptomatic of a withdrawal from reality. 

Special Interests and Attainments. During Hs Sophomore year, 
Henry was successful in making the second tearnjn basketball and 
was also a member of a group which put on exhibition cowboy dances. 
He likes to paint and draw sketches. His teachers unanimously re- 
ported that he has some talent in art. 

Home Conditions. Henry comes from a home of culture and re- 
finement. His father is a professional man of high standing. He has 
one sister and one brother. The sister who is two years older than 
Henry does excellent work in school. The parents constantly remind 
him of his sister’s achievements and try to spur him on to greater 
efforts. The brother, who is several years younger than Henry, makes 
average grades in school. The parents are ambitious for all their chil- 
dren and expect each of them to complete a college education. 

Educatio.val Record. Henry’s scholarship record through the 
grade school and through two years of high school has been extremely 
poor in the regular school subjects. In art, music appreciation, indus- 
trial arts, and physical education, he has, however, done very satis- 
factory work. Henry had an attack of scarlet fever when in the fourth 
grade. His mother believes that his troubles in arithmetic began at 
that time. A detailed account of Henry’s school marks for the past 
three years is presented below. Although he has failed many sub- 
jects both in the elementary and upper grades, be has never bad to 
repeal a grade due to the promotion policies of the schools he has at- 
tended. 


Arithmetic 

Eighth Grade 

rmsT SEM. 

E 

SECOND 1 

E 

Literature 

D 

E 

English 

D 

E 

Geography— civics 

D 

D 
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United States history E 

General science E 

Physical education S 

Music S 

Manual arts ^ 

E, below 75; D, 75 to 79; S satisfactory 


Ninth Grade 


FIRST SECOND 
SEM. SEM. 


English I 

D 

D 

Algebra I 

W 

— 

Industrial arts 

C 

C 

General science 
Art and music 

D 

D 

apprec. 
Physical edu- 

B 

C 

cation 

General mathe- 

B 

B 

matics 

D 

D 


Tenth Grade 


first second 

SEM. SEil. 


English II 

D 

D 

Algebra I 

D 

E 

Typewriting 

D 

D 

Biology 

E 


Physical edu- 
cation 

A 

Exc. 


Mental Test Data. 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Exam, 

Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability (Grades 7 to 12). Fo™ B 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L 

Diagnosis of tiie Case. Some of the significant facts and inferences 
drawn from this study >vill now be summanzed. _ 

1. Henry is retarded in arithmetic about seven or eight grades, m 
spelling eight grades, and in reading about ve gra 

2. He hL nfarly average mental abiUty as 

Vised Stanford-Binet Seale. On mental tests reqmnng ^ 

reading ability as do the Otis and Henmon-Nelson tests, he 

seems to Imve snfiered 

tinned fafiurc and frustration •'’"•’^'='''’'''“.’^..„„L„nwhole- 

is evidence Uiat he feels insecure and tliat he IS des p g 

some regressive tendencies. 
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4. His greatest aptitude appears to lie in the area of art 

5. It is evident that Henry not only needs remedial instruction in 
arithmetic, but also special help in spelling and reading, and in per- 
sonality adjustment. 


Recommendations. An effort should probably be made to help 
Henry finish his high-school course. He must, however, have a dras- 
ically modified program. It would be extremely undesirable for him 
to repeat algebra or to enroll in a geometry course. He is not ready 
for such work. He needs instead a most carefully planned program 
of remedial work in the fundamental processes of arithmetic. If no 
class is available for this purpose, he should be given individual tutor- 
ing by a person especially qualified for such work. Henry has suffi- 
cient mental ability to learn all the basic facts and processes of arith- 
metic. His experiences with arithmetic, however, have been very 
unpleasant over a period of years. Because of this fact, the greatest 
skill will be required to properly moUvate the work. If this can be 
done, however, there is every reason to expect that Henry might im- 
prove as much as three grades in arithmedo ability during the course 
of a year. 


If he is to take a course in English during the ensuing year, it should 
be geared to his particular needs and abiUties. Major attention might 
weU be given to improving his reading and spelling skiUs. If this is 
one, great care must be taken to protect him from being embarrassed 
or stigmatized in any way. 

It courses in art or design are available, he should enroll in them. 
He might also take an additional course in industrial arts. It is of the 
p-eatest importance that Henry receive some success experience dur- 
mg his remaining hvo years of high school. Courses should be avoided 
which are likely to make this impossible. 

Folio, ving graduation from high school, or earlier if the above con- 
Henry might be encouraged to enroll in some 
^ school or school of design. There are indications that he would 
“ opportunity, and that he might achieve success in 
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Chapter 14 


Preparing for 
Remedial Teaching 


What type of experience and training should a teacher have before 
attempting to deal with individuals or groups who are in need of 
remedial treatment? 

McCallister has answered this question in the following words: 
*Trhe person selected for remedial and corrective teaching should be 
either specifically trained for it or should be a capable student with 
a disposition to study his job. If the remedial teacher is not specifically 
trained, he should have sufficient time at his disposal to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the litejrature on the subject and to expen- 
ment with, techniques of diagnosis and instructional procedures. ^ 
A similar point of view has been expressed by Thompson who states 
that die “teacher should be trained in remedial methods as well as 
subject methods. If remedial methods classes are not available, teach- 
ers should spend some lime in personal preparation by the study 
of professional books on remedial methods.’^ 

Any competent teacher who has a sympathetic attitude towards 
pupils and who carefully studies their weaknesses and problems can 
make some contribution to the remedial program of a school. For 


^ James M. ^feCaII^ster. Remedial and Corrective Reading. New 

York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. p. 278. arA 

2Ronald^B. Thompson. The Administraijon of a Program of 
Remedial Instruction in Arithmetic. ^eadU^g. a^ Language U^ge i^^ 
Secondary School. Doctor's Thesis, Univeraty of Nebraska, Lmcob, Nebraska. 
June, 1940, p. 67. 
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after all, remedial teaching is just good teaching. It is taking the pupil 
where he is and leading him on to higher levels of accomplishment 
and adjustment in the areas where he is particularly deficient. How- 
ever, sldll in diagnosing difficulties and in supplying remedies can be 
greatly increased by the careful study of the literature on remedial 
methods and by pursuing certain basic college and university courses 
in education and psychology. The teacher who is interested in devel- 
oping greater skill in directing remedial work can also gain much 
from attending special sections devoted to this problem at teachers' 
institutes and professional meetings, and by visiting schools which 
have developed outstanding remedial programs. 

The present book has been specifically written to acquaint teachers 
and aininistrators with the techniques, procedures, and plans for 
successfully carrying forward the necessary remedial programs of 
their schools. The references found at the ends of the chapters furnish 
an abundance of excellent supplementary reading material. The 
teacher who would attain competence in this field should be familiar 
with much of this. 

A number of colleges and universities offer courses which are par- 
ticularly valuable for persons training for positions in remedial teach- 
ing. Many of these can be taken during the summer session or by 
extension. Among the courses most significant for remedial teachers 
are specific courses in diagnostic and remedial teaching, mental and 
educational tests, individual mental testing, educational statistics, 
and clinical psychology. Some of die important outcomes to be de- 
rived from the study of these coiu^es are briefly sketched in the next 
few paragraphs. 

Spcci/ic Courses m Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. Althou^ 
titles vary from institution to institution, the following are typical of 
the offerings in this area: Psychology of Reading, Reading Instruction 
and Diagnosis, Diagnosis and Remedial Instruction in Spelling, Lan- 
guage, and Arithmetic, and Improvement of Reading in High School 
and College. At the University of Illinois, the courses offered in this 
field are: Remedial Reading in the Elementary School, Remedial 
Reading in the High School, and Dia^ostic and Remedial Programs 
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of the School. This latter course is for both elementary and high- 
school teachers and corers diagnostic tests, remedial techm'ques and 
materials, and the use of such instruments as the Ophthalmograph, 
and the Reading Accelerator. Attention is given to programs which 
the teacher can put into effect in his school or class. During the course, 
opportunity is provided for the class members to diagnose and work 
with some pupil who is retarded in reading or in one of the other tool 
subjects. 

Mental and Educational Tests. Courses with this title generally 
make a survey of tests of achievement in school subj'ects, intelligence 
tests, and personality tests, Tlie construction of the tests and their 
application to practical school problems are frequently considered as 
well as are problems relating to scores and norms. Among the useful 
textbooks in the field are L. J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological 
Testing, Harper and Brothers, Publishers; Anne Anastasi, Psycho- 
logical Testing, The Macmillan Company; and H. H. Remmers and 
N*. L. Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. 

Individual Mental Testing. Courses of this nature provide intensive 
practice in the use of such tests as the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, 
the Pintner-Paterson Performance Tests, and the Arthur Point Scale 
of Performance Tests. Of the available tests of mental ability, the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale is probably the most useful in con- 
nection with diagnostic and remedial work. Teachers who wish to 
master the technique of administering it should either enroll in a 
course in individual mental testing or diligently study Measuring 
Intelligence by Terman and Merrill, Houghton MifBin Company. In 
order to understand the book Measuring Intelligence, and to master 
the techm'que there described, it will be necessary for the teacher to 
have at hand one of the boxes of test materials and some copies of the 
appropriate Record Booklet* 

Educational Statistics. The teacher who would be thoroughly pre- 
pared for work in remedial teaching should be familiar with a wde 

* AU materials needed for administering the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale are 
handled by Houghton Miffin Company, Boston. 
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variety of statistical concepts. He should know, for example, the 
meaning of such terms as “mean,” “median, percentile score, 
“standard score,” “probable error of an obtained score, reliability 
of a test,” “validity of a test,” and “coefScient of correlation. A know- 
ledge of these and many oth^ statistical terms is essential for ac- 
curately interpreting and using test results for diagnostic purposes. 
Two excellent textbooks in this field are H. E. Garrett, Statistics in 
Psychology and Education, Longmans, Green and Company, and 
E. F. Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Clinical Psychology. Among the topics often covered in a course in 
clinical psychology are the following: diagnostic methods, mental 
deficiency, school retardation, specific disabilities in school subjects, 
conduct problems, juvenile delinquency, speech defects, personality 
problems, and sensory defects. Such material as this can be most use- 
ful to the teacher who would work with remedial cases. Provision is 
generally made in this course for the student to carry through an 
individual case study. Two of the best textbooks are C. M. Louttit, 
Clinical Psychology of Children's Behavior Problems, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers; and L. A. Pennington and Irwin A. Berg, An 
Introduction to Clinical Psychology, The Ronald Press Company. 

Other Courses. Besides those that have been described, there are 
a number of other college and university courses which can contrib- 
ute to the effective preparation of the remedial teacher. These include 
such courses as abnormal psychology, speech correction, mental hy- 
giene, and the psychology of exceptional children. 

It would obviously be desirable for the remedial teacher to take 
some work in psychiatry and medicine, but in few cases will this be 
possible. When pupils are encountered who need psychiatric or medi- 
cal attention, the teacher should enlist the help of specialists in these 
fields. 


The typical teacher who directs remedial work in our schools is not 
a highly trained specialist in psychology. He is usually a very success- 
ful teacher of one of the elementary-school grades or a teacher of one 
•<£ the regular school subjects in the high school who has taken an 
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interest in developing his competence in the remedial teaching field. 
Through the reading of appropriate books and journal articles and 
the attending of one or two summer-school courses on remedial teach- 
ing, he has prepared himself for his job. Intelligent teachers with no 
more preparation than this can do much good and should not hesitate 
to carry forward the programs tfiey have inaugurated. This is espe- 
cially true in those instances where die teacher realizes his limita- 
tions and does not attempt to make diagnoses or recommendations 
in areas where he is inadequately trained. It goes without saying, 
however, that the more thorough and complete the program of prep- 
aration, the more successful and satisfying will be the outcomes of 
the teacher’s work. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 32, 
220 

Metzner, W., 254 
Miles peephole method, 26 
Miles, W. R.,68, 283 
Miller, C. G.,297 
Miller, F. B., 348 
Miller, G. E., 148 
Miller, H. R.,205, 358 
Miller, N. A., 112 

MiUis, G. H., 359 , . 
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School, 43-44; Rufus King High 
School. 157-138; South Division 
High School, 248-249 
Minna, F., 147 _ 

Minneapolis Haruiwritlng Scale, 307 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, South High 
School. 353-354 
Miirophone, 851 

Mirror method of observing eye move- 
ments, 26 . 

Mobile, Alabama. Murphy High 
School, 160 
Mohel, R., 41, 148 
Monoplometer, 68 
Monroe, M., 10, 12, 148 
Moon, J.V., 170 , , 

Morris, Kiinnesota, Longfellow J 
High School, 139-141, 146 
Morrison, J.C., 264 
Morrison-McCaU SpelUng Scale, 

283 

Morton, R. L., 254 
Motivating reading, 73-71, 

174 

MS’.Maua:Cc„halSo».orHlgh 

School, 161,355 
Murphy, G., 205 
Murrell, E., 148 

My Weekly Reader. .Jfrlu rcad- 
160, 205; illustiatioo of pup 
lng,209 

Myers, E. D., 92 


Nebraska High School Improvement 
Program, 170 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 28, 44 
Nelson High School English Test, 842 
NelsoiuL^mann Reading Test, 33 
Nelson Silent Reading Test, 32 
New Standard High School Spelling 
Scale, 263. 278. 280 
New York City, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, 7; Brooklyn third- 
graders, 9; remedial expe^ent in 
high schools, 9; Public School 233, 
Br^klyn, 40, 120; Junior ^gh 
School 240, Brooklyn, 40^1; 
ver Cleveland High School, 90; 
Washington Irving High School, 
158-159; Andrew Jackson High 
School. Borough of Queens, 1^9; 
Erasmus Hall High Scjool. Br^k- 
Ivn, 290; Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, 323 
Newark, New Jersey, South Side High 
School, 8; Weequahic High School, 

wSud Chart lor Djae^sl, of lUce- 
Mimes in Written Arabic Numerals. 
312-313 

Newland, T- E.. 325 

lO^u^g 1” remedial reading pro- 

tog program in the Jumor Hgh 
Soo'b, 135-137. 143 
Nichob.A.M., 297 

Nte'VliiUgan. Interest inventory, 
jurttor-hlgh-sehool remedial 
reading prognOT. 130-135, 145 
Nimi tz, C. W., 217 

g;'SSlEd:.3^303 

SSw^Califorrda, OalUnd Hlgl. 

“scliool 43i ’Wvfp'SJ 

322; CasUemont High School, --a-. 
322* 
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Observation methods for diagnosing 
reading disabilities, 19 
OdeU.C.\V.,46 
Olney, A. F.. 170 
Olson, N., 388 

Omaha, Nebraska, third-grade pupik. 
114-115; South High School, 246, 
354; Central High School, 250-251 
One hundred bo<^ enjoyed by re- 
tarded readers in senior nigh schook, 
183-188 

Ophthalmograph, 23-26, 158, 368, 
375; illustration of, 48 
Oral reading ability, diagnosis of, 33- 
36 

Oral reading testa, 33-36; picture of 
teacher recording pupil errors, 80; 
Gilmore Oral Reamng Test blank, 

35 

Organizinz remedial reading pro- 
grams. 115-124, 142-144, 164-167 
Orleans, J. B., 254 
O'Rourke, L. J., 344, 345 
Orthogenic School of the University of 
Chicago. 69 
Orton, S. T., 65 

Ohs Self-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal AWlity, 42, 131, 259, 371, 376 

Fatham, L. C., 112 
Faikinson, E. M., 281 
Parr.F.W., 171 
Patterns in Reading, 199-200 
Paulson, B. B., SS7 
Pavliny, B. A., 297 
Peardon, C. C., 204 
Pendergast, K. K., 296 
Penmanship. See Handwriting 
Pennington, L. A., 392 
Pepper, J. H., 116, 128, 325 
Personality maladjustments of re- 
tarded pupils, 11-13, 68-70, 383- 
384 

Penonality test, 383-384; illustratimi 
of, 241 

Persons, G. L., 7, 23, 109, 169 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, John Bar- 
tram High School, 162; Sooth 
Philadelphia High School for Giik, 
247 


Phoenix, Arizona, Union High School, 
153-154 

Phonic errors, 33-38 
Phonics, 75; exercises for leaching, 
93-94,203 

Phonics Skillicxts, 203 
Pierce, R. R., 170 

Pintner Non-hngtiage Intelligence 
Tests, 60 

Pinlnef-Paterson Performance 60 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Langley 
High School. 247-248 
PoUdnghome, A. R., 325 
Pollock, T. C.,297 
Pond.F.L.. 20 
Ponemon, A., 359 
Pooley. R. C., 359 

Portland, Oregon, High School of 
Commerce, 322-^23 
Portsmouth, Ohio, High School, 161, 
323.353 

Potter, M. A., 258 
Potter, M. C., 281 
Potter. R. E., 171 
Povenmire, M. A., 112 
Practice in reading, importance of, 73, 
173-174 

Prefixes most common in Thorndike 
Word List, 91-92 

Pressey Chart for Diagrwsis of Illeg- 
ibilities in Handwriting, 308^09 
Pressey Diagnostic Tests in English 
Composition, 341-342 
Pressey, L. C., 309 
Pressey, S. L., 68, 343 
Preston, R. C., 171 

Pribble-McCroru Diagnostic Tests in 
Practical English, 340 
Price, E. H., 348 

Push-card method, 97-98, 110; illus- 
tration of, 81 
Pyle.’W. H., 262 

Quant, L., 325 

Quincy, Illinois, Junior High School, 
239-241, 332-334 

Quincy, Massachusetts, North Junior 
High School, 241-242 

Raimy, V., 387 
Randall, J.H.. 231,241 
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Raney, E. T., 68 
Ranton, M. H., 344 
Rate of reading. See Speed of reading 
Rateometer, 101 
Read and Comprehend, 108 
Reading, problem in the schools, 3—4; 
extent of disability in, 4-8; evidence 
of unprovability in, &-10; types of 
abilities in, 75, 104-109; teacWng in 
content subjects, 102-103; materials 
of, 173-211; films for improving, 

101,113 

Reading Aids Through the Grades, 93 
Reading board, 98-100 
Reading disability, extent of among 
pupils, 4-8, 114-115; causes of, 48- 
80; sex differences in, 76; treatment 
of, 81-113 

Reading extensively, for taprovmg 
vocabulary, 86; for improving speed, 

95-98 

Reading for details, 108-109 
Reading for main ideas, 104-108 
Reading for Skill, 158 . 

Reading interests, of elementary*sch<»I 
pupib, 174-177; of juoior-hlgh- 
school pupils, 177-183; of senior- 
high-scnool pupils, 183-194 
Reamng materials, 173-211 
Reading readiness, 72 
Reeding SltilRearfs, 202 
Reading tests. See Tests 
Reading to Learn, 139 

Readiness for reading, 72, 114 

Reading for Understanding, 158, 204 
Reed, H. B., 107, 331, 342, 358 
Rced,M.D., 88 
Reese, D., 15 

Regressions, 21-22, 24-20 
Refiability of tests, 36 
Remedial arithmetic. See Aritl^etic 
Remedial Arithmetic for Schoo 
Pupils, 235-237 . , , 

Remedial English, Sec English funda- 
mentals , , 

Remedial handwiiting. Sec Handwnl- 
ing 

Remedial reading club, 121-12- 
Remedial Reading Drills, 93-04 
Remedial reading programs, new lor, 
3-8, lM-115; i«uTt3 of, 8-10; se- 


lecting pupils for, 38-44, 143; titles 
for classes in, 45, 168; in elementary 
schools, 114-128; in a rural school, 
122-123; in junior high schools, 
129-148; in senior high schools, 
149-172 

Remedial reading techniques, basic 
principles, 83. 124, 164-167; with 
slow-leamers, 81—82, 136—137; with 
disinterested pupils. 70-71, 124- 
126* with emotionally maladjusted 
pupils, 68-70; with pupils defident 
in experience backgrounds, 72; wth 
pupib from unsatisfactory hornes, 
82; with pupils deficient in phonics, 
93-94- with pupils deficient in rate 
of reading. 94-101; with 
fident in comprehension, 10--iuy, 
with pupils deficient in reading vo- 
cabulary, 83-93 , , j 1. 

Remedial reading textbooks and work- 
books. 201-205 
Remedial spelling. See Spelbng 

Remedial spelling record. 289 

Remedial teachers, qualificaUons of, 
143.389-390,392^03 
Remedial tea^. 

14; preparing for, 389-393 
Remmers, H. 

Reversal errors, 33-34, 01-6- 
Review Arithmetic, 235 __ 

Revised Beta EIflm^rHJ«or^ 59-60, 77 
Re>TK)lds, M. C., 79 

Richards. M., 201 
Richardson, F. 

Richmond, E. V., 1-8 
Richter, C. E., 171 

Riddel, R. A., 254 r, t/jc 

Rigfit Book for the Right Child, T 
jt^Ld-BcA M of 

Usage, SUB 

Roads to Reading, 145, 153 
Roberts, R., 205 
Robinson, E. A., 

Robinson. 

Robson. .M* S., 
ockv Mount. Non 

Rodgers, c. 

Roens, D. A..3S7 
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Rogers, C. R., 387 
Roget, P. M., 92 
Rojas, P.M., 211 
Romaine, H. H., 79 
Rorschach, H., 383 


Self-Help Arithmetic Workhooks, 238 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Central High 
School, 162 

Sheldon, W. D., Ill, 127 
Sbelma^ne, M. B., 350 


Rorschach test, 383-384; illustration Sherman, M., 11, 69 


of, 241 Shoen, H. H., 304, 323, 326 

Rosen, F. A.. 326 Shoobs, N. E., 387 

Rosenquist, L. L., 254 Shores. J. H., 79, 112, 175, 211, 255 

Ross,C.C.,47 Siegel M.. 79 

Rothe.C. A.. 216-217 Siffeid, C. S.. 260 

Rothenberg, J. G., 359 Simmons, E. P., 263, 282 

Rothney, J. W. M.. 25, 46, 387 SimpUfied classics, 159, 188, 194-195, 

Royster. S.. 359 196-198.210 

Ruddy, I., 148 Simpson, E. A., 79, 171, 204 

Rural school remedial reading pro* Simpson, R. G., 205 

gram, 122-123 Simpson, R. H., 6, 15, 113, 387 

Russell. D. H., 93, 112, 265, 272 Skimming, 107-108 

Rychener, R. O., 79 Slater, R., 201 

Slesinger, B. S., 9, 120, 128 
St. Louis, Missouri, reading abilities of Small-Group method, 120 
eighth-grade graduates, 7; South- Smith, D. v., 359 
west High School, 41; Sumner High Smith, E., 207 
School, 153; Beaumont High School, Smith, E. S., 359 
249-250 Smith, H.D., 315 

San Diego, California, Senior High Smith, H. P., 113 
School, 322, 354-355 Smith, J. H., 277 

SangreruWoody Reeding Teft,Z2 , 155 Smith. K. R., 101, 113 
San Jose, California, Woodrow Vhbon Smith, L. C., 121, 128 
Junior High School, 292-293 Smith, N. B., 201, 211 

Santa Barbara, California, High Smith, R., 279 
School, 252, 290-291 Smith. S. S., 91 

Santa Monica, California, High School, Snellen Chart, 51-52, 77, 131 
43 Soule. R.. 92 

Sayre, H. M., 171 Soun^ng. See Phonics 

ScMlettjW., 171 South Bend, In^ana, Cent 

Scheidemann, N. V., 66-67 School. 161 

Schmid^ B., 79 Spadie. G. D., 17, 79, 201, 26i 

SchoneU.F. J.. 79 Spector. S. L. 204 


Sayre, H. M., 171 Sounding. See Phonics 

ScMlettjW., 171 South Bend, In^ana, Central High 

Scheidemann, N. V., 66-67 School. 161 

Schmid^ B., 79 Spadie. G. D., 17, 79, 201, 263 

SchoneU.F.J..79 Spector. S. L, 204 

SchfomfTiei-Gfou High School and Speed of reading, informal measure- 
r Reading Test, 31-32, 44 meat of, 37; tests of. 28-33; methods 


Schubert, D. G., 17, 148 


Cl ». ■ ,.,1 ■;V’ — of improving, 94-101 

ScMfi«ng-Clark-Potter Hundred Prob- Spelling, deficiency among pupils, 
Arifhmettc Tejr,220 256-261; identifying pupiS neemng 


Icm Ariffimettc Test, 220 
Schorling, R., 238 
Scoggin. M. C., 201 
Seale, E. C., 281 
Sears, H., 128 
Seiden, N.,254 

Seif-CoTTeciioe Handtcriting Charts 
308,310-311 


256-261; identifying pupils needing 
remedial instruction, 261—264; tests, 
261-264; diagnostic tests, 271-274; 
causes of disability in, 265-271; 
WOTds to teach, 274-280; textbooks 
and workbooks, 280-281; remedial 
techniques, 282—286; rules, 285— 
286; reme^al programs, 285-292; 
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success of programs, 292-295; films 
for improving, 298 
Spelling demons, 277-280 
Spelling disability, and intellectual 
factors, 265-266; and emotional 
factors, 266-267; and poor hand- 
writing, 267; and mispronunciation 
of words, 267-268; and poor visual 
perception, 268—269; and poor vis- 
ual memory, 269-271; and lack of 
practice, 271 

Spelling for Secondary School?, 281— 
282 

Spelling lists, 274-277 
Spencer, P. L., 255 

Spokane, Washington, John R. Rogers 
High School, 44 
Sprague, L., 211 

Springfield, Illinois, High School, 5 
SRA Better Reading Books, 204 
SRA Reeding Accelerator, 100-101 
SRA Reeding Record, 31, 44 
Staffelbach,E.H..292 
Slenderd Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, 134, 199 
Standardized tests. See Tests 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 131, 
139, 145 

Stanford Achievement Tests, 0, 32, 
140,158,216,218,219 
Stanford-Einet Scale (Revised), 59, 77, 
78, 371,378, 391 
Stanford Speller, 280 
Stanger, M.A., 65 
Stanley, J. C., 47 

Stauffer, R. G., 47, 79, 80, 91, 128 
Steadman, J. M., 92 
Steams, G. B.,359 
Stem, C.,255 
Sternberg, W. N., 170 
Stillman, B.W., 325 
Stone, C. R., 94, 128, 387 
Strang, R., 17, 47, 80, 103, 113, 128, 
148, 171, 201, 205, 387, 388 
StraUff.J. K., 211 
Strephic errors, 34 
Strickland. R. G.,359 
Strong, L., 326 
Stuart,}., 350, 359 
Studebaker.J.W., 238 


Study habits, improvement of, 86-88, 
94-111 

Stu^ habits of poor readers, 19 
Study Type of Reading Exercises, 205 
Studying individual pupils, 363-388 
Stueber, J., 15, 45 
Sturm, H. E., 147 
Sueltz, B. A.. 255 
Sulfridge, H. L., 286 
Sullivan, H. B.,200 
Sullivan, M. T., 326 
Superman Work Book, 207 
Surveys of remedial reading programs, 
in junior high schools, 141—145, 146; 
in senior high schools, 149-164 
Sutton, R. S., 128 
Swearingen, M. E., 297 
Swenby, C., 171 
Swensen, E. J., 297 
Swenson,G., 211 
Swingle. D. B., 121, 128 
Syllable Came, The, 94 
Symonds, P. M., 359 


rabackman, S. P., 113 
rachistoscope, 96 
rate, G., 238 
fate, T., 113 
raylor,H.C..216 
reacher-made tests, 36-37 
reaching of Sounding. The. 94 
Pecn-Age Tales, 205 
relebinocular, 49, 50 
remplin, M. C., 297 

renwolde,H.,299,300 
rerman, M., 391 , 

rests, silent reading. 27-33; oral read- 
ing, 33-36; teacher-made jading. 
3^; reliability and vaLdity of. 36. 
vision. 49-54; of hearing. 54 -^ 8 ; ol 
eye movements, 23--0; of hit 
CCTce, 59-61; of handiness 61-64 
of eye dominance, 66-67; , 

survey. 219-220; di^gnosUc anlh- 
metic. 220-227; spelling. -61-6^ 
271-274; handwnUng. 39^1^. 
English fundamentals, 356-34-; 
personality, 383^84 
Theman, M- 
Thomas, H. G., 171 
liiomas, R. 47 
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Thorndike Library, 1S9, 1S8 
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304-305 
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ofOO.OOOWords, 13 
Thurston, Xf. II., 297 
Thurstonc, M. E., 172, 3G0 
Ttd)TOan, W. F.. 297. 326. 360 
Tlecs, E. W.,47 
Tinker, .M. A., 17. 128 
Toler. L.. 297 
Towle, C.. 255 

Tracing method. See KlnaesthcUc 
method 

Traxler, A. E.. 17. 47. 103, U3. 128. 

148.203,203, 326 
Trailer Beading Teifj, 7, 30. 44 
Tre*slef,J. D.,350 

Tressler Xltnimum Esreniialr Tesf, 
337-338 
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Trimmer, R. L., 172 
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Vlsionlesls, 49-54 

Vi«tui dcrccls, nod reading disaliility, 
4H-I9: Uh-nliflcatioii of. 49-5^1 ^ 

VUiul meinof)' and spidling. 209. 271 
Visual perception of worilt. anti spell- 
ing disjMMy, 26S-209; test of. 208- 
209.270 
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Otis of imprmlng, 83^2; of content 
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IVagner. E. Il„ 15 
Waite.W. 11. 115,128 
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WateibtiT)-, E., 148 
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Turk, B. S., 90 
Tuttle, F. p., 128 
Twain, Mark, 106 

Tteelw Wayi to JJulld a Vocabulary. 
Tyler, L. E., 367 
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42. 157 ** 
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293-294 ^ 

Umversity of Illinois EducaUonal 

CLnic, 10, 25, 74, 08 
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Van Steenbergh, S., 360 
Van Wagenen, M. J., 157 
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Western Electric oudiometen, 54-56, 
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\Micclcr, L. R., 80 
\XTupplc.C.,148 
XVhipple.C. M..57 
Whisper lest, 57 
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Wiksell, W.. 80 
XVilking.S.V., 101 
V^lliams, L. M., 94 
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Wilson Language Error Test, 341 
Wilson, M. A., 331 
Wilson, M. C., 120 

Wilson 100% Arithmetic Drill Books, 
237 

Wings for Reading, 205 
Winston dictionaries, 87 
Wittenberg, C., 255 
Wittich, W. A., 148 

Witty. P., 9, 17, 20. 47, 57, 64, 113. 

169, 172, 205, 207, 388 
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Wolff. M. R., 298 
Wood, A., 125 
Wood. E. R., 221 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals 
in Arithmetic, 220, 247 
Word-blindness, 76 
Word study, 88—89, 90—93 
Work-type reading, 102-109, 131— 
132; exercise books for, 145, 201- 
205,207 
Wright, J. L., 78 
Writing. See Handwriting 
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